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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


WASHINGTON, D. ©., December 29, 1899. 

DEAR Sirs: The board of trustees of the public schools herewith 
transmit the report of the superintendents, togethér with those of the 
director of the high schools and those of the supervising principals and 
of the heads of the departments of special instruction. As these reports 
show, and as we have found during the past year, the public schools of 
the District are in excellent condition. Superintendents and other offi- 
cials, and the principals and subordinate teachers, have performed their 
difficult and laborious duties faithfully and well. That the work and 
the system are absolutely perfect in all respects, we are not prepared 
to claim, or to expect. We believe that our public schools have kept 
pace with the advance of modern methods in teaching and in the man- 
agement of schools. There has been occasionally, here and there, a 
complaint; possibly having substantial foundation. It would be indeed 
wonderful if, in so large an institution, involving the services of so many 
hundreds of teachers and requiring always the exercise of great labor 
and patience, and great tact and skill, there were not occasionally 
instances of failure. The trustees, speaking for themselves, and, as 
they believe, also for the teachers and officials of the schools, invite 
friendly criticism and suggestion, and are more than willing to cooper- 
ate with the public and with the patrons of the schools for the most 
successful accomplishment of the work to be done. 

We repeat our recommendations heretofore made for special favor to 
the department of manual training. We believe this training to bea 
part of the process of learning, and that it is an important factor in 
the foundation of good citizenship. Wecommend also the recommen- 
dations of the superintendent as to the medical inspection of the 
schools. The large number of children in city schools, and the some- 
what abnormal conditions to which they are there subjected, renders 
such inspection necessary, or at least very desirable, for the best con- 
dition of the children and to prevent the spread of contagious diseases. 
Such inspection might also be the best safeguard against unsanitary 
conditions in the buildings. 

We join in the recommendation of the superintendent as to appro- 
priations for books and other school supplies. Appropriations for this 
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in the aggregate large, still must be con 


ough apparently 
bered that the amount is less than $1 fo 
r 


purpose, th 
Ul, if it be remem 


sidered sma. 
each child. 
The constan 
most satisfactorily organiz 
efforts of the board and of the com 


matter. 
h of our school system and the generally high-grad 
ade 


The rapid growt 
work required of the teaching force will soon compel us to give mor 
e 


attention to the training of our teachers. The normal school as mai 

tained in the Franklin building is an admirable institution so far as ie 
faculty, its organization, and the results are concerned, but it ia 
much in equipment. What we now need and soon must have is an : 
mal school building with ample accommodations for the primar at 
tice schools and so fitted as to provide the normal students SiR a 
scientific, literary, and physical aids as haye been freely give pe 
high schools. Liberal attention to the normal school will se ae ee 
thousands of young minds and bodies. The best of teachers Sic 


be too good for the children of this community. 
J. W. WHELPLEY, President. 


nd repair of buildings is now 


t work of maintenance & 
ed, and the results justify in all respects th 
} e 


mittee in charge of that important 


The CoMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT vw, B. POWELL, 


GENTLEMEN: I have the honor to present herewith, 
ending June 30, 1899, a report of the Management and present condi- 
tion of the schools of the first eight divisions, and a consolidated 
statement of the attendance and other important items relating to all 
the schools under your charge. The last-named Statement has been 
made by uniting facts presented by Superintendent Cook with those 


of like kind found in my report, being given here for your convenience 
in getting a general view. 


for the year 


Number of pupils enrolled: 
First eight divisions 


Gini taighinins ca nas nwt nn nf PO ea ee 32, 766 
Ninth, tenth, and eleventh divisions (coloreds city cesses ee 12, 794 
PME 6 S06 Bc EE EE Fae a 45, 560 
Number of white pupils (male, 14,649; female, 15, BOG) tats sae ee ee et 30, 244 
Number of colored pupils (male, 6,736; female, 8,580) See ye ls 15, 316 
Total (male, 21,385; female, 24,175).....-. 22.222. 20-222 -e2eee 45, 560 
Number of pupils in city schools (white, 26,465 3 colored, 12,794) ..-......_.- 39, 259 
Number of pupils in county schools (white, 3,779; colored, 2,522).......___. 6, 301 
Total (white, 30,244; colored, 15,316) --....---.....--------.....-._... 45, 560 
Number of male pupils (white, 14,649; colored, G)T56 cee Sasa 21, 385 
Number of female pupils (white, 15,595; colored, 8,580). .-...: ..--.. -- 2.22. 24,175 
LTE] Gace cae nee Ses Aoc ba Keene Cee te ae eee a a 45, 560 


Number of pupils in normal schools 


a ene tee he ee 14 156 170 
Number of pupils in high schools ..............-..---.--------- =-d 1, 255 2,002} 3,257 
Number of pupils in grammar and primary schools 19, 769 21,637 | 41,406 
Number of pupils in kindergarten schools ...............--.-..-..------- 347 380 | 127 


pT otal Seiee eee g Rae Mee aay ie ee 21,385 | 24,175 | 45,560 
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PER CENT OF TEACHERS. 


The per cent of teachers was: White—male, 7.25; female, 59,27. 
) 
total, 66.52. Colored—male, 6.04; female, 27.44; total, 33.48; dis. 


tributed as follows: 


White. Colored. Total. 
— Total. 
| Male. | Female. | Malo. | Female. | Male. Female. 
Supervisors ...------++-+-++---+------ | 1.17 0.52 0. 80 0.52 1.04 0.52 1.56 
Special.......-------..--- --| 2.38 6.36 | 4.12 5.41 2.93 6.04 8.97 
Normal schools. Hbseatsss A043 |Seaee ces 1,80 |...c22=- 1.29 1, 29 
High schools ....--------------+-+-+++ 4,67 8.82 4.87 2.58] 4.75 6.73 11. 48 
Grammar and primary schools-..---- 2.72 71.33 | 8.25 69. 59 4.57 70.75 75, 32 
Kindergartens ..--------------++--+-+|-------- 1 040] Sterne ee Ze0Gieserecas 1. 38 1.38 
Total. ...--.--.020e- e222 55 - + ==- 10. 89 89.11 | 18.04 81.96) 13.29 86.71 | 100.00 
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ENROLLMENT. 
The number of pupils enrolled was 45,560—30,244 white and 15,316 


Jored This shows an increase of 862, or 1.92 per cent over the 
eolored- 2 


ollment of the previous year. 


e average enrollment was 36,913, or 0.02 per cent above that of 


Th 
the previous year. 


The average number of pupils in daily attendance was 34,032. 


TEACHERS. 


There were employed 1,159 teachers, as follows: 


Male. | Female. | Total. 


724| 825 


First eight divisions 
Ninth, tenth, and eleventh divisions 280 834 
Ne ae ce a Ee ce EC PE PERE ODE ere 155 1,004| 1,159 
Number of white teachers. --....-..---------+------++ee0+----00rcceeeteeo* 85 685 770 
Number of colored teachers ..--.------------+----++2-+++ereeeecnerceteceees 70 319 339 
Motel costs sedien cet ccce ao de cead vende see sc ence n Sannin aan Fo a= saan annem ras 155 1, 004 1,159 
City schools: 
White == 613 


Colored 


The teachers were distributed as follows: 


White. | Colored.| Total. 
Supervising principals 12 5 17 
Normal schools. ...-....-. 8 7 15 
Re EL SE 0 a a a ger 105 29 134 
(Grammars choos sano cae a a ae we ee ee 242 96 338 
SPrIMAT Ys SCHOOLS Saecee ane ee = setae we nen agree ate ee 329 206 535 
Kindergarten schools 8 8 16 
MuslOs---sene-aacee 9 5 4 
Drawing 6 6 2 
Manual training - 17 8 25 
12 5 | 17 
16 alo 26 
5 4 9 

1 beer ae 
1 
770 389} 1,159 


a Including one teacher for the county schools, first eight divisions. 
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The day schools cost— 


For teachers Pibpiaabiebiicoe 20 bebe SHoRCd SPOR Oe an 1 $801, 016, 26 
For janitors --.---------7- 77-777" 62, 509, 19 
arog pen tee eee oe ae eat nn Se 13, 420. 09 
For fuel .----- - 33, 800, 49 
For contingent expenses, sees 28, 441. 98 
For free text-books and supplies 40, 273, F 
For industrial instruction, including manual training, cooking, and 
sowing {220 yege-e sone a > pn ea 8, 913, 93 
Ror Aa gare e eee ee ea aon acca ech a 985. 65 
For furniture ---.-------- SSUES BO GND SSIS 6, 291. 45 
Por vepnirelto DUNin BS cme —me ao ace cee cane inane Net 49, 915, 39 
For repairs to plumbing.------------ 24, 971. 49 
For new buildings ---- ------------- 72, 127, 86 
For kindergartens (exclusive of salari 6, 187.57 
SSS 
TG tak ee ee te a Ba ee eee Occ lea atngmri se tape 1, 148, 850. 36 


The relative numbers enrolled in the different grades of our schools 
are shown by the following: 


Schools. White. | Colored, 
Ta normal schools yecsseatect eee staan ko a eae eee meetin 0.33 0.46 
In high schools --.-.---------+---- - 8.53 4,43 
In grammar schools. 35.95 25.76 
In primary schools..------------ 53. 73 67. 48 
In kintergarten schools 1. 46 1.87 
To bal caine Sos ecae eoee cer eran @n= se wee neon e etc’ nr ont -anels a ime enn econ 100, 00 100. 00 


There were enrolled in the night schools, 1,145 white and 1, 384 
colored persons. These were taught by 57 teachers, of whom 24 were 
white and 33 colored. 

The night schools cost— 


SEAR ETON elon ane 5 neato nc {oe bioaoe eens Sa IESE LEE RRoS Gasca ead 2a08 $6, 474, 25 
For incidental expenses - ---------- ---==<+--2-- -222 22s 499, 92 
ye Lane oe ec SS SEES Es SSiasiag S30 CORO CERO OS IO SNS SH 6, 973. 17 


The day schools were in session 1793 days; the night schools were 
open 62 nights in the first eight divisions (night high school 72 nights 
and the cooking schools 66 nights), and 45 nights in the ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh divisions. 


Includes $5,130.34 paid teachers of kindergarten schools. 
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19 
TABLE I.—Showing attendance and cost of white and colored schools. 
White. | Colored. | Total. 
Whole enrollment: 
Normal choos 77a a-aa -etanaee 4 =a se eae 100 70 170 
High schools....--..-..-. 2.222222. 2, 579 678 | 3, 257 
Grammar and primary schools-___ 27,125 14,281} 41, 406 
Kindergarten schools --......_._ 440 287 727 
Totale Gs. s. 2 Soke eee 30,244 | 15,316 | 45,560 
Increase for the year... 933 a7 862 
Per cent of increase. - 3.18 a0. 46 1.92 
Average enrollment: = 
Normal schools. 98 69 167 
High schools. aie aeeas 2,215 586) 2,801 
Grammar and primary schools 22, 240 11,270 | 33,510 
Kindergarten schools 266 169 435 
Total 24,819 | 12,094 | 36, 913 
Increase for the year... 401 4308 93 
Per Cont Of Increadee-ssestussues. dso 95 eee en 1.64 a2.49 0. 25 
Average attendance: 

Normal schools.........2....2.. 96 69 165 
High schools .......-....-...-. 2, 035 559 | 2,594 
Grammar and primary schools - 20, 365 10,528 | 30,893 
Kindergarten schools..... 5 232 143 | 380 


Increase for the year. 
Per cent of increase 


Whole enrollment: 


8&5 70 155 

685 319 1,004 

70|  389| 4,150 

24 33 57 

j Grand total oo cre eee eee en 74] 422) 1,216 
Cost of tuition per pupil, including supervision, based on average en- | 

pollen imare neo acnesnn casa ca se Sees Jae tanga een ae |e [Seethtanare | $21.70 

Cost per pupil for all expenses, except repairs and permanent improve- | 
ments, based on average enrollment. « .1-~5--s0s~s-csassese--2en eee |e 27.13 


@ Decrease. 


+ Notincluding high schools. 


oF COLUMBIA. 


oon Bu 


lime n the several kinds and grades of schools for the 
q.—IWhole enro 


t upils t 
leds ding June $0, 1899. 


TABLE I vahoot year eM 


AU a eae 
Grad White. | Colored.) Tota] 
rade. 


pg Se 


Grammar schools, city : 
Righth grade 


Seventh grade 


Primary schools, city: 
Fourth grade- 
Third grade - 
Second grade- 
First grade-- 


TaniE I1.—IVhole enrollment of pupils, boys and girls, white and colored, in the District 
of Columbia, bu grades, for the school year ending June 80, 1899. 


Grade. Boys. Girls. Total. |Per cent. 

Normal echools 2ccc-==--e"emcr noon sn sc crag aera ates 14 156 170 | 0.37 
High schools- - 1, 255 2, 002 3, 257 7.15 
Kighth grade - 1, 094 1, 653 2, TAT 6.03 
Seventh grado ----------=-=----=- 290 1, 363 | 1, 909 3,272 7.18 
Sixth grade-.------------------275777770-—" i 1, 766 2, 225. 3,991 8.76 
Fifth grade-------------------7 7550707 -| 2, 212 2,597 4, 809 10. 56 
Mourth grade soctes crear eee ee ree ee eres rane | 2, 547 2, 828 5, 375 11.80 
Third grade------------ -) 2, 895 3,158 6, 053 13. 29 
Re pond erage west: eee ne oor aaa acacia ane | 3, 268 3, 042 6, 310 13. 85° 
First grade ...------- | 4,624 4, 225 8,849 19.42 
Kindergarten ©<s2se-=oeeer aor none na er nodae een 347 380 727 1.59 
Total soe ee eee ete ee eae orn ae sree eran 21, 385 24,175 45,560 100. 00 

SUMMARY. =o 

Normal and high schools. - 2,158 3,427 7.52 
Gra h , ae 
ae mmar = ools 8,384 | 14,819 32.53 
rimary schools --------------+==----- 3 13,253 | 26,587 58, 36 
Kindergarten schools----------------------rreror en nenenen = 380 727 1,59 
otal ssn eter teen at ea ere 24,175 | 45,560} 100, 00 
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The number of schools below the high schools was as follows: 


Grade. 


White. | Colored.| Total. 


Grammar schools, city: 
FRighth grade - 


44 12 56 

Seventh grade 49 17 66 
Sixth grade 57 22 79 

61 27 | 88 

211 78 289 

Primary schools, city: } peace 

Fourth grade.- | 96 
Third grade. | 109 


Second grade.. 
First grade 


Number of half-day schools -... 


132 268 
Number of kindergarten schools _. 8 16 
Total. 2 sssab sean sivas pts algae gs eae Jes sas See ee es 321 909 


The average number of pupils, based on the whole enrollment, was 
as follows: 


White. | Colored.| Total. 
High schools (to a teacher. excluding principals).........................| 25.8 24.2 25.6 
Grammar schools, city: 
Eighth grades, 55 4) ass so5saapnn sooo Foe ae eae ae 43.7 41.7) 43.2 
Seventh: grade --279 Fue ta yan eee oe wen sae 45.5 39.8 44.0 
Sixthi grade). 72x canes onesies ese ae ey beer ce ID Vp 45.4 42.0. 44.5, 
Wifth: graile: -27ai55:chiayn acs ¥ shyt ee Wye eso os es 47.0 46.8) 46.8 
Primary schools, city: 
Fourth grade xesseieyee erat teas sue liens UP Ge a Nees 47.9 47.4) 47.7 
Third! grades ecce Seep anata ese see et Ee | 47.9 45.6 47.1 
Second grado casa cu see See ear gee ene ae eee 44.6 44.6 44.6 
Wrst: grado sac aera ena oer nO eee ee eet ee ee ee 51.2 47.5 49.5 
County: sohoola iin eam cae serene aoe Sierras eet pene ey 45.6 47.1 46.2 
Kindergarten schools: 
Citye-= 57.1 35.5 47.2 
County 39.0 37.0 37.7 


(BIA. 
pISTRICT OF COLUM 
oLs OF THE 
puBLIC SCHO 


hundred fifty-nine teachers were employed, as 
One thousand one 
8: 
we White. | Colored. | Tota], 
SS — FRE eu 
7 
15 
134 
166 
Grammar schools, city + a 
Kighth grade --- a 
Seventh grade a 
Sixth grade --- 97 i 
288 
94 
104 
112 
141 
451 
134 
County schools 
Kindergarten schools: Ga 
City : 
County 
16 
Total 
14 
Teachers of music -- 
i 12 
Teachers of drawing-- = 
Teachers of manual training - - 
Teachers of cooking --- 17 
Teachers of sewing ---- 26 
Teachers of physical culture--------------- 9 
Librarian -<-<------=22e"=---"-"-=-> os 1 
rand tobal eee eee eee cee ears 1, 159 


The cost of schools for supervision and teaching was as follows: 


White. Colored. Total. 
Supervision: 

1 superintendent $3,300.00 | $2, 250. 00 $5, 550. 00 
8 supervising principals, each $2,000- -- 16, 000.00 |.-.--------- 16, 000. 00 
2 supervising principals, each $2,000. ...--2- = o--=- =~ --2--2-e[oenaennmer=s 4, 000. 00 4, 000. 00 
1 supervising principal-.- 4 Recenonecncn 1, 840. 00 1, 840. 00 
1 director primary work. 1, 500. 00 1, 100. 00 2, 600. 00 
3 assistant directors primary work - 2,400.00 |------------ 2,400. 00 
Lassistant director primary work --- 650. 00 650. 00 
650.00 |------------ 650. 00 

1, 200.00 800. 00 2, 000. 00 

300.00 200. 00 500. 00 


25,350.00 | 610, 840.00 36, 190. 00 
Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment. .-.---------- 94 1.06 - 98 


a First eight divisions. b Ninth, tenth, and eleventh divisions. 
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White. Colored. Total. 
Tuition: 
Normal schools— 
i prinelpal 23.5 3 225s a2 oye se eae sete ee $1, 500.00 | $1,500.00 | $3, 000.00 
2 teachers, each $1,200 . 2,400.00 |.........--. 2, 400. 00 
1 teacher 1, C00. 00 1, 000. 00 
2 teachers, each $900. 1, 800.00 |.-.-...-.... 1, 800. 00 
2 teachers, each $800.<222 223.120 asec Sees eee ee | 1, 600. 00 1, 600.00 
2 teachers, each $700 1, 400.00 1, 400. 00 2, 800. 00 
1 teacher 650. 00 650. 00 1, 300.00 
Total .- 


@7, 750.00 | b 6,150.00 13, 900. 00 
31.19 29.77 30. 60 
High schools— = = 
L director 3 seeeatiasas soca sos ss saa ee tes a | 


| 2, 500.00 
4 principals -........ A 5, 800. 00 
1 principal. ..-....... 1,960.00 | 1,960.00 
100, teachers Petites sc-s0Jese sosee a2 2202 dee=-ae 022025) BT, 215-00 ce 87, 275.00 


28 teachers -. 22,304.03 | 22, 304.03 


95,575.00 | 24, 264.03 | 119, 839.03 


Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment. 43.15 41.40 42.78 


Grammar schools, city— 
44 eighth, 49 seventh, 57 sixth, 61 fifth grade schools. ....- 16174, 420.00) |. -255-25--- 174, 420.00 


12 eighth, 17 seventh, 22 sixth, 27 fifth grade schools......|............ 62, 320. 00 62, 320.00 
otal sssoz5 cess cccers seisa crass aed releases : 174, 420.00 | 62,320.00 | 236, 740.00 
Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment 21.44 21. 62 21.48 


Primary schools, city— 
64 fourth, 70 third, 72 second, 81 first grade schools - - 


143, 239. 31 
32 fourth, 39 third, 46 second, 66 first grade schools _- €89, 522. 50 89, 522.50 
Total i235 Seisoseee se Ae an Rtsarasa en Pea es ede ce 89,522.50 | 232,761.81 
Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment .......-. 13.15 14. 36 13.71 
Special teachers— 
9 music teachers, 6 drawing teachers, 5 teachers of phys- 
ical: caléares cova o deat at oe toate aioe ee reaePR a ere ae 14; 5422508 | oc 0 sence 14, 542.50 
5 music teachers, 6 drawing teachers, 4 teachers of phys- | 
foal culture sees sa.eencety ie crend sateen tarde es ee ee 10,900.00 | 10, 900, 00 
WLObal qo ---naseeacesssas Voces ta sodoad ns olen Tee J 14,542. 50 | g 10, 900. 00 25, 442.50 
Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment ......__. 59 1.07 -68 
Manual training— 
Carpentry, 14; metal working, 2; cooking, 12; sewing, 16 -.| d31, 760.00 |... --| 31,760.00 
Carpentry, 6; metal working, 2; cooking, 5; sewing, 9...-.|............ g lA, 400. 00 14, 400. 00 


31,760.00 | 14, 400. 00 46, 160. 00 
1.19 1.41 1.25 


County schools— 
82 teachers 

52 teachers - - 
Total ... 

Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment ..-. 


Sanenenass<= 52, 427. 08 
f31, 825. 50 31, 825.50 


52, 427.08 | 31, 825.50 84, 252.58 
17.75 17. 02 17.46 


@ This includes the cost of teaching nine practice schools, first eight divisions, $4,692.72. 

> This includes the cost of teaching nine practice schools, ninth, tenth, and eleventh divisions, 
$4,095.99. 

e To be increased by the cost of teaching one practice school, $700. 

@To be increased by the cost of teaching eight practice schools, $3,992.72. 

e To be increased by the cost of teaching nine practice schools, $4,095.99, 

J First eight divisions. g Ninth, tenth. and eleventh divisions. 
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White. Colored. Total 


‘Puition—Continued. 
Kindergarten schools— 


$2, 800.00 | $1,850.34) $4,650. 94 


oe og ances an 360. 00 720. 00 1, 080. 95 


3,160.00} 2,670.84 | 5,730.94 


don average enrollment: 


Cost per pupil, estimate a | seo a” 

City. -=-°---=--5 é [ 
County Ge ELI EG) 
Total 11. 88 15. 21 13.17 

Summary. 
Total cost of instruction, including supervision. .----- +--+ --------—" $801, 016. 26 
Whole number of pupils SATO led Meee tne Crete earn cece 45, 560 
Average number of pupils Snrolladgescecen ess =se eee ke a ican camel 36, 913 
Average number of pupils in daily attendance .----- -- Rouge 34, 032 
Average cost of instruction, including supervision, estimated on— 

oe yh olevenrollment ee == eae non ance a annals $17.58 
2, Average enrollment ---------------* 5 21,70 
23. 53 


3. Average daily aq btOT AN COS S = eee ee Ss ela aed 
Janitors. 


Totallamountexpended ee = ame mc = oso oie ao eee cin 


Total amount expended ~-.--.----------- soe rto ser n eet 
Average amount per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) ---- ---- 


Free text-books and supplies. 


Total amount expended ----------------------------7 nnn 
Average amount per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) --- 


Industrial instruction. 


Total amount expended ..-. -------------------------7 0000 r ttre 
Rent. 
Total amount expended .___-- ---- -- ---------- ------ +--+ -----7 777777 
Furniture. 

Total amount expended ---. ..---------- ------------+ +--------------- 
Fuel 

Total amount expended -..-..----. ---------------------------------- 
Flags 

Total amount expended -----..-.-------.----------_-_-.. 

Kindergartens. 


Total amount expended (exclusive of salaries)....-...-..-..-------- 
Average amount per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) 


$62, 509. 19 


$28, 441. 28 
U0 


$40, 273. 01 
1.40 


$8, 918. 93 


$13, 420. 00 


$6, 291. 45 


$33,800. 42 


$985. 65 


$6, 187. 57 
14, 22 
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SUMMARY. f . 
Amount expended, grand total .----.................-..--...--.....- $1, 001, 838. 76 
Average cost per pupil (including all high and normal schools) for all 
expenses except repairs and permanent improvements: 


TeeOncwhole enrollment tsece=s2 ae) ee ae eee 21,98 
QOr sy erape OnrOllmen Gym assesses oe eee eres = aS 27.13 
3. On average daily attendance..--_.--...---.....-........-_.... 29. 43 
: Supervision 

Qnelsuperintenden bi (w LCG) eae errs a ae eee eee $3, 300. 00 
One superintendent (colored) ......---..--- Boren é 2, 250. 00 
Eight supervising principals (white) 16, 000. 00 
Two supervising principals (colored) -.-..-. 4, 000. 00 
One supervising principal (colored) ......-- 1, 840. 00 
One director primary work (white) -...-..-- 1, 500. 00 
One director primary work (colored) ......... 1, 100. 00 
Three assistant directors primary work (white) 2, 400. 00 
One assistant director primary work (colored) .-...---- 650. 00 
One libratian (White) sass ats eones Sones cos saseeeses 650. 00 
One clerk and secretary (white) - .. 1, 200. 00 
One cleric (coloréd) teas. wee matasnesou 45-55 800. 00 
One messenger (white) --- 300. 00 
Onejmessenger, (Colored jsvessente ss3 oases ter sae Soe a eee ae 200. 00 
Mota COsWOLSUPEL VISION sae nor do seso uss Vesa eons a2 tee 36, 190. 00 

Average cost of supervision per pupil (estimated on average 
enrollment, 36,913) «sos 2228 ts ness bte hese aldose sae Sate ooo eee .98 


Normal school (first eight divisions). 
Number: of. teachers trained 2252 scs ogo) ewes meses = ps eS 
Average attendance...-..........--- 
Number of teachers employed : 
PA ET SOREN A cep icnbewac ae eabanous suc UL Eee eeepc nee Bee Bar eens 


Normal school (ninth, tenth, and eleventh divisions). 


ON ber) ofe teach ex ss Gr ail hse sre oat arete eta ears a eye 70 
AVGLlS ge) SULCIG 0 CO eae att atarn terete er re eres et 69 
Number of teachers employed 7 
AVOrag e:Salary essa ties ja stun STs Toe aS eer eS ee Py ie $878. 57 


High school ( first eight divisions). 


Number of pupils enrolled (boys, 1,056; girls, 1,523) 
PAV OLAL Om CLUE O VLU CN as ate eta eS ar ea ee 
Average attendance. ..._-. .........- 

Per cent of attendance 
Average number of cases of tardiness per month. ___. _- 
Number of teachers employed 
Avera ge salary paid 


High school (ninth, tenth, and eleventh divisions). 


Number of pupils enrolled (boys, 199; girls, 479) ..........-.-.-.-......--- 678 
SASV.OLA GE OxOILTO Dn Gn tetera er eee ee cee ey moe aa ae roe aie lve 586 
Average attendance. .........-.... 559 
Per cen tioftattend ance sncek ness seers eee ne ener s area cue) 95.3 
Average cases of tardiness per month 49.8 
Number of teachers employed 29 


Averapoisalaryypaidurse: cs secs Waianae eS nm ke $836. 68 
Cost of tuition per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) .-.....-...___. $41. 40 
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D 6 PUBLI 
Grammar and primary schools. 
pes White. | Colored. | To ie 
eee 
: 27,125 14,355 | 41, ang 
, 
Number of pupils enrolled .-- 22,240 | 11,323 | 33. 593 
Average enrollment - 20, 365 10,577 | 30,9. 49 
Average attendance 01.7 pie on 
Per cent of attendance : a 2,718 rats wa 
3 
Average number of cases of tardiness per wn ri ‘ ; : 
Number of pupils dismissed. --- ee, 1) fe . 
Number of cases of corporal punishment? - -- ee ae a a 
Number of teachers employed ..| $647.78 | $608.17 | $634, 31 
ST e salary paid.------- : Ee rari 
Res number of pupils toa teacher (estimated on average enrollment) - ee as 38.4 
Cost of tuition per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) ------++-*-">> 5 5 $16.50 
Kindergarten schools. 
White. | Colored. | Total. 
440 287 q 
Number of pupils enrolled. . -- a 6 oe 
Average enrollment Si ne a 
Average daily attendance is <a ae 
Per cent of attendance ---- . 5 . 5 vi 
Number of teachers employed -- 
Average salary paid ---------- a $395.00 | $321.29 | $358. 15 
her (estimated on average enrollment) - 33.2 pallial, 27.2 


Average number of pupils to a teac 


Special teachers. 


White.a |Colored.b| Total. 
9 5 14 
Drawing o a we 
Physical culture 5 4 9 
Average salary paid: | 
Music --- $668.89 | $810.00 | $719. 28 
Drawing -- 768. 75 687.50 | 728.12 
Physical culture 782. 00 681.25 | 737. 22 
Average cost per pupil for special tuition (estimated on average enroll- 
ment) -59 1.07 - 68 
Carpentry and metal working 17 8 25 
Cooking. 12 5 17 
Sewing. - 16 c10 26 
Average salary paid: | 
Carpentry and metal working-------------------------+------+------- $875.29 | $768.75 | $841.20 
Cooking.------- 608.75 | 620.00 | 612. 06 
Sewing 575. 00 552.50 | 566.35 
Average cost per pupil for manual training (estimated on average en- % 
rollment) 1.19 1.41 1.25 
a First eight divisions. c Includes one teacher in the first eight divisions. 


b Ninth, tenth, and eleventh divisions. 
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TABLE 1V.—Showing enrollment of colored pupils in the District of Columbia, by grades, 
for the school year ending June 30, 1899. 


Whole enrollment. 


Boys. Girls, Total. | Percent. 
Normal school - -. sens 18 ee ty We 
i -- 199 479 678 4,42 
High school. E 
i lero 170 415 585 3,82 
Eighth grade -- a 
Seventh grade --. ae 271 524 795 5.19 
Sixth grade.....-...--.+-----+-eeeee eee eee e ee ee eee ecto eee 398 667 1, 065 6.95 
Fifth prad6 sss20 3-2. 20-20 615 885 1,500 9.80 
Fourth grade .......--.---.-- 786 1, 020 ah ey 11.79 
Third prade:sssecststsecasseceess ec ssasaoses 932 1, 239 2,471 14.18 
Second grade 1, 251 ae 35 rae mee 
First grade 1, 972 1,905 3, 877 25. 31 
Kindergarten 158 yo ee ab 
otal ssdchies Pou PedeaW Sted eee ase sere see aden ee 6,736 | 8,580| 15,316 100. 00 
SUMMARY. 
Normal and high schools -.--.....-.....-2-..--.0000sss0000-- 212 536 748 4, 88 
Grammar schools sones.stsseunsssesd esd denne acaessec cos sas 1, 454 2,491 3,945 25. 76 
Primary schools 6220. 0402.- 20-22 so secees ses nn sen aceecaneeee * 4,941 5, 395 10, 336 67. 49 
Kindergarten schools -22- 55522-21225 0 50s 15222 snes 5 2-5-2 129 158 Sete 1.87 
Total .22...202--2e2ee ene e ne seen e ene e ese nce rn nan ceneee 6, 736 8, 580 15, 316 100. 00 
Free text-books and supplies. 
ion Cost. See Cost. 
BOOKS. BoOKS—continued. | 
ZEsop’s Fables --- ---| 1,212 $327.24 || Geography—Continued. | 
Algebras, Wentworth’s School 372 375.10 _ Africa, PartI.......-.....| 12 $4. 76 
Analysis, Swinton’s Word ---. 132 34, 54 Africn: Part ilsssccss 25 12 4.76 
Arithmetic: | Australia 2.2222 s2gasens ss: | 1,032 ]- 577.92 
Advanced,Cook &Cropsey | 1,020| 616.30 Cie OmeCant eee | 42 5.00 
Elements of, Milne... -.... 996 268. 92 Our American Neighbors -| 24 12.00 
Intellectual, Davies ....... 312 68. 20 | ' Geology. -..0 22-25-3220 a0-c-2: |. 180 157.50 
Standard, Milne......._-.-. 1, 380 807.30 || Government and Administra- | 
Arithmetic reader: | tion, Willoughby......-...-. 168 100. 80 
For second grade... 900| 144.00 || Grammar, Kerl................| 132 79.20 
For third grade -- = 348.30 || Hans Andersen’s Stories-..... 708 236.00 
Civil Government, Fiske --._.-. 228 182.40 || History: 
Child’s Health Primer ..-..-.. 648 174. 96 444 177. 60 
Dictionary, comprehensive - . . 540 513.00 || 24 21.00 
Essentials of Health..... -| 168} 197.42 |) 444] 955.20 
Evangeline. ....-.....--....... 1, 116 125, 55 McMaster. -- 888 691. 16 
Geography: Montgomery -. 612 510. 00 
Complete, Fry......-...... 218 213.75 bee 48 3. 84 
Complete, Redway 2,004 | 1,943.88 StoryofTwolnaugurations) 6,000 102. 20 
Elementary, Fry . 2,400 | 1,168.00 Washington Day by Day-. 50 75. 00 
Primary, Redway -........ 792 395.00 || Hygiene for Young People. -- - 396 158. 40 
United States of America, Legend of Sleepy Hollow ...-. | 1,008 42,00 
Shaler voscere==-scacees 1 7.50 || Miles Standish.--............. 840 94. 50 
Maps, relief -. 20 480.00 | Music: 
Modern Europe .........-- gn 11.92 Norwal First Reader...... 264 67.76 
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Free te. xt-books and supplies—Continued. 
—<—_—_— — 
= — sn Cost. Stee Cost, 
suppLirs—continued. 
pooks—continued. 
f sth Paper—Continued. 
ge everett Reader: Composition, No. 1 -pkgs--| 20, 850 | $1, 209, 36 
348 $104, 40 Composition, No. 2- -do..-.| 23,272 | 1, 349, 7a 
240 64, 80 Composition, No.3 .-do..-. 27,214 | 1, 57g. © 
Normal Third Reader-- 12 | 5.40 Drawing ---------- reams-.| 1,800) 879. 75 
Mason Second Reader 1, 104 368. 00 De Sear: (AD) CD 624. 43 
Mason Third Reader- 216 8. G4 Tap Coie SoD teere reams--| 3,312 | 2,798, gg 
Pamphlets .---------~ pe 36. 48 Taal Domaoos packages. .| 45,000 | 2, 430. 09 
Beginners’ Work of Vocal. 97 24,75 Wrapping -------- osu 100 300. 00 
ola Greek Stories-- - 444 156.50 || Pencils: 
Our Continent 872 | 232.50 Com PBB ee aaa ar alive ay 26. 40 
mates Drawing.----------- do... 525 551.25 
Franklin— “Washington Pub- 
Second 57. 82 lie School” ------ gross..| 2,000} 1,800.00 
550.00 || Penholders « 280 210. 00 
Fourth 864 432. 00 | 4,600 | 1,472.00 
Intermediate - 252 126.00 || Pointers, blackboard ..dozen-- 20 60. 00 
312 209. 82 5. 86 
Normal— Rubbers: 
Second 13. 84 Blackboard. - 470 25.00 
Third 600. 00 Erasers -- 600 240. 00 
Fourth 1,356.00 | Rulers: 
Fifth. 198. 40 || Brass ed ge-. - . dozen. - 200 90. 00 
Snow Bound ...--------------- 54. 00 Plain edge -.----.--.do.--. 474 142. 20 
Word and Sentence Book-.---- 2,748 | 599.98 || Scissors.........--+++++- do....| 460} 690.00 
Squares...-.----.------- do..- 50 32.00 
| Sundries for busy work ..-----|.------> 42. 04 
pur Twine ..-...----.---- pounds... 10 6.00 
Art forms .--..---------------- 190 228.00 || Vases -.-- 3 624 260. 00 
Chalk, crayon. --.------ gross..| 5, 200 416.00 || Wands --- 12 7.50 
Clay - 128. 26 | Wand racks.----------- pairs... 3 | 2.70 
Colors . --- 1, 472. 40 a 
Donec 189. 00 sei 000. 68 
Compasses. | 26.25 ADDITIONAL EXPENSES. 
Dumbbells. ---- yaa 100 35.00 | Salary of custodian -....------|--------| 900. 00 
Dumbbell hooks --- | 15.00 | Hauling and labor..-..-------.|-------- 262. 60 
Ink | 350.00 | Blank books, printing and 
Measures, liquid - 10.00 || binding -.--..--..:---------- 
Modeling tools --- 13.50 | Freight 
Models ....--------+--- boxes... 216, 27.00 || Hand stampand ink 
Paper: 
Cardboard | 18, 250 229. 65 
1, 824.27 


-| 60, 809 


rane 
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that were Supplied 
il for all books 


Tho number of pupils enrolled in the eight grades 
with free books was 41,406, making the cost per pup 


= and 
supplies $0.972, and the cost for books alone $0.41, 
The cost for books was distributed ag follows: 
et a ere en ae Eee meg { 
Grade. Number | ae 
lof pupils, Total cost. cost per 
: pupil. 
8; Bh see eres ee 
6,310) $612.50! —_¢0. 097 
6,053 | 1,727.46 = 285 
5,375 | 2, 685. 84 -500 
4,809 | 2, 767.70 575 
3,901) 4,471.57) 1.199 
PMS, ete 3,272 | 3, 160.31 | = 966 
aie 2,747] 1,584.53 | 576 
hres ewe rear et 41,406 | 17, 009.91 - 410 


The cost for supplies and 


follows: 
N a Average 
Grade. or ETL Total cost. | cost per 
oS pupil. 
a — i 
First 8,849 | $4,261.17 $0. 481 
Second 6,310 | 3,984.07 = 631 
Third 6,053 | 3, 210.27 - 530 
Fourth a 5,375 | 2, 850.56 530 
Fifth ---------- : 4,809 | 2,928. 54 - 609 
Sixth 3,991 | 2, 451.56 - 614 
Seventh --. --| 3,272] 1,951.14 -506 
Eighth 2,747 | 1,625.79 - 592 
41,406 | 23, 263.10 - 562 


The cost for books and supplies was distributed as follows: 


| Average 
Number 
Graae. | i]s. Lotal cost. | cost per 
of pupils. pupil. 
First ...- 8,849 | $4, 261.17 $0. 481 
Second .. | 6,310 4, 596. 57 «728 
etic eet ‘| 6, 053 4, 937.73 -815 
Fourth -- 


5,275 | 5,536.40 1.030 
Fifth .- | 4,809} 5, 696, 24 1.184 
Sixth... See pets epee 3,991 | 6, 923.13 1.734 
1 
1 


Seventh - 3, 272 5, 111. 45 - 562 
Eighth ..- | 2, 747 3, 210. 32 | . 168 


41,406 | 40, 273. 01 | -972 
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Table showing the cost of all books and supplies, including miscellaneous expenses, 7 
"grades, for each year. » by 


Year. iene Total cost. fae Year. erst Total cost. cones 
pupils. pupil. pupils. | pup 
Nera FOURTA GRADE— | 
ae continued. 
005 | $5, 748. 43 $0. 

5 076 a 163. 90 “OR ||| ERs occa Syed as be 1.010 
gai | 3,175.17 “g75 || 1899-------2-70-+25+ 5,375 | 5, 536, 40 1.030 

8,148 | 3,464.01 425 FIFTH GRADE. 
8,472 | 4, 254. 93 502 |! 1803 4,357 | 9, 835.50 2.257 
8,475 | 3,889.95 459 | 4,602 | 3,037.87 a 
8,949 | 5,573.50 - 623 4,538 | 3, 966. 63 874 
8,849 | 4, 261.17 - 481 4,404 | 3,008.22 . 68] 
4,656 | 5, 165.65 1.109 
5,814 | 3,385.01 . 582 Stipe linstanene +868 
5,904 | 1,888. 16 “31g || 1809---------=+-+=+- 4,809 | 5, 696. 24 1, 184 

6,014 | 2,738. 26 455 SIXTH GRADE, 
5,921 | 3, 060.98 517 3,548 | 15,407. 45 1a 
6,099 | 4,740. 98 +779 "8,598 | 2,922.79 .815 
6,196 | 5,333, 27 . 859 8,945 | 2,806. 37 TLL 
6,472 | 6,392.34 - 987 3,900 | 7,804.70 2. 001 
6,310 | 4,596, 57 .728 3,707 | 4,775.78 1.267 
See 4,021 | 7,223.02 1.796 
1892......-- 5,390 | 6,480.37| 1.202 item aelae tae 

5,223 | 2,555. 83 | -489 

5,158 | 2,651.40 | 514 2,986 | 15, 738. 94 5.271 
5,608 | 5,903.89 | 1,053 | 3,145 | 3,735.79 1. 208 
5,687 | 3, 857. 10 . 678 | 3,199 | 4,342. 00, 1.357 
5,808 | 3,737.62 | -643 | 3,179 | 4,263.37 1.341 
5,761 | 4,602.52 .798 3,163 | 3,927.03 1.242 
6,053 | 4,937.73 815 3,272 | 5,111.45 1.562 
4,877 | 9,165. 19 | IP879 | 1e04eeccc cescecees 2,570 | 14,594.87 5. 678 
5,011 | 2,549. 24 .508 2,685 | 3,497.85 1.274 
4,776 | 2,460.98 515 2,658 | 3,229.53 1,211 
4,725 | 3,179.00 . 673 SS EISErSS 2,731 | 3,858. 04 1,412 
5,055 | 3,619.89 .716 || 1898......---.....-.| 2,892 | 2,675.06 925 
5,150 | 6,840.81 1 628 4 (1809 tee eee ae 2,747 | 3,210.32 1. 168 
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Table showing the cost of books, by grade, for each year, 


puree Total cost. 
pupils. 
_| 
8,005 | $3, 954. 95 
8, 076 134, 84 
8, 446 501. 36 


744. 94 
985. 45 
768. 39 
1, 797. 21 


8, 148 
8, 472 
8, 475 
8, 949 
8, 849 


5,814 | 1,793.70 
5, 904 48.65 
6, 014 498. 28 
5, 921 1, 221.36 
6,099 | J, 287. 34 
6,196 | 1, 736.20 
6,472 | 2,518.52 
6, 310 612.50 
5,390 | 4,209. 92 
5, 223 207. 24 
5, 153 507. 56 
5,608 | 3, 767.94 
5,687 | 1.421. 96 
5,808 | 1,097.78 
5,761 | 1, 608. 65 
6,053 | 1,727.46 
4,877 | 7,670.16 
5, 011 249, 87 
4,776 489, 27 
4,725 | 1,301.34 
5,055 | 1,673.12 
5,150 | 3,738.42 


Average 
cost per 
pupil. 


Year, 


Num- 
ber of 


pupils. 


FOURTH GRADE— 
continued. 


5, 426 
5, 375 


4, 657 
4, 602 
4,538 
4, 404 
4, 656 
4, 743 
4, 809 


3, 548 
3,598 
3,945 
3, 900 
3, 767 
4,021 
3,991 


2, 986 
3, 145 


3, 199 | 


3,179 
3, 163 
38, 272 


2,570 
2, 685 
2, 658 
2, 731 
2, 892 
2, 747 


Total cost. 


$2, 802. 37 
2, 685. 84 


6, 684. 67 

346. 50 
2, 255. 35 

909. 88 
2, 992. 28 
1, 925.77 
2, 767. 70 


12, 796. 60 
768. 74 

1, 334. 56 
5, 961. 83 
2, 891. 50 
5, 303. 16 
4, 471. 57 


14, 108. 90 
2, 300.78 | 
3, 145. 02 
2, 656.13 
2, 223. 31 
3, 160, 31 


13, 143. 70 
1, 663, 81 
2, 094. 15 
2, 588, 38 
1, 093. 26 


31 


Average 
cost per 
pupil. 


—___ 


$0. 516 
«500 


1,584.53 
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32 P 
es and of miscellaneous expenses, by grades, for each ede 


Tables showing cost of supplt = 
ee ea aaa igieers = Num- Roac 
Num: |rotal cost. eat per Year. pence Total cost. cost pee 
ae a eo ee Wea ee pupil, 
Ra Paces ae 
FOURTH GRADE— 
continued. 
$1, 793. 00 $0.224 |! 4g9g....------------| 5,426 | $2, 683. 08 $0, 404 
2, 029. 06 £2515 taqguseceane eure: | 5,875 | 2,850.76 seh 
ByOta oe FIFTH GRADE. 
9, 719. 07 334 
3, 269. 48 aap ||isoBe-ceeeeeeeen ==) 41007 |) 8)100..88 is 
3,121. 56 368 |) 1894. EAE, 585 
3, 776. 29 422 || 1895. 1,711. 28 ea 
4,261.17 41 || 1896- ae -476 
1897... 2,172. 37 205 
1898. 2,191. 88 469 
1, 591. 31 .274 || qg99.. 2,928. 54 Git) 
1, 834. 51 -310 | 
2,239. 98 372 SIXTH GRADE. 
1, 839. 62 311 2, 610. 85 726 
3, 453. 64 564 |) 2, 154, 05 599 
3, 597. 07 580 || 1,471.81 $373 
3, 873. 82 . 598 1,842. 87 472 
3, 984. 07 . 631 1, 884. 28 . 500 
1,887, 44 . 469 
2,451. 56 614 
2,270. 45 ADL 
2, 348. 59 449 
2, 143. 84 416 1, 630. 04 - 546 
2,185.95 -381 1,435. 01 - 464 
2, 435.14 428 1,196, 98 874 
2, 639. 84 : 1, 607. 24 505 
2, 993. 87 .519 1,703.72 588 
3, 210. 27 -530 1,951.14 596 
1, 495. 03 306 1,451.17 .564 
2, 299. 37 459 1,834. 04 670 
1,971.71 418 1,135. 38 427 
1, 877. 66 -398 | 1, 269. 66 465 
1, 946. 77 -385 | 1,581. 80 BAT 
| 3, 102. 39 -602 1,625.79 592 
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iP qanie V.—Growth of the schools since the year 1880, 
Average number of pupils enrolled. 
First eight divi- Ninth, tenth and A 
ee Pee sions. eleventh divisions. Total. 
ding ] 
seboo! he Number. ene Number. eon Number. epee 
increase. increase. increase, 
15) O27 seater CE beeen 21,600 |-. 202.222. 
15, 494 3.10 6,567 a0.09 22, 061 2,18 
16, 063 3. 60 6, 763 2.98 | 22, 896 3.46 
16, 524 2.80 7,070 4.53 23, 594 3. 36 
16, 642 oti! 7, 225 2.19 23, 867 1.11 
17, 468 4.90 7, 689 6.42 | 25, 157 5.40 
18, 720 7.10 8,191 6.52 26, 911 6.97 
19, 285 3.00 8, 448 3.13 27, 733 3.05 
19, 762 2.40 8,791 4,06 28, 553 2.95 
20, 477 3. 60 9, 088 3.37 | 29, 565 3.54 
21, 077 2.90 9, 289 2.21 30, 366 2.70 
21, 599 2. 60 9, 702 4,25 31, 301 3.07 
22, 264 3.00 9, 942 2.47 82, 206 2. 89 
22, 395 -59 | 10,097 1.56] 32,492 .89 
23, 483 4.85 10, 141 «43 33, 624 3.48 
23, 798 1.32} 10, 046 a@.94| 93, 844 . 65 
24, 347 2.26 | 10,296 2.48 | 34, 643 2, 36 
25, 261 3.75 | 10,420 1.20} © 35, 681 2.99 
26, 243 3.88 10, 578 1.51 36, 821 3.19 
26, 742 1.90 10, 171 @3.84 36, 913 ~25 
a Decrease. 


po 99—pr 4—_3 


F THE DISTRICT 


OF COLUMBIA. 


34 PUBLIC SCHOOLS 0. 
‘ ‘Is i i colored sch 
apie VI.—Averag? enrollment of ‘pupils in eerie Gene pial and the number 
of teachers employed for eae® yea . 
Average enrollment. Teachers, 
Se - : 

. i ivi. | Ninth, tenth and 5 

School year ending ee Gres s eleventh divisions. | Total Whole ; 

Se ae Per cent Per cent Percent | em- _ |!N¢rease, 
umber. of Number. | of Number. |. of ployed. 
increase. nerease. increase. 

15, 027 |---------- 6,573 |----+--=-- 21, 600 Recreeee Puy el peeeery o 
15, 494 3.10| 6,567) @0.09| 22, 061 2.13 461 °7 
16, 063 3. 60 6, 763 2,98 22, 826 3.46 485 24 
16, 524 9.80} 7,070 4.53| 23,594/ 3.86 505 om 
16, 642 71 7, 225, 2.19| 23,867 | Lu 525 Bs 
17, 468 4.90 7, 689 6. 42 25,157 | 5.40 555 30 
18, 720 7.10 8, 191 6.52 26, 911 6.97 595 40 
19, 285 3.00 8, 448 3.13 | 27,733 | 3.05 620 96 
19, 762 2.40 8, 791 4.06 | 28,553 | 2.95 654 Oe 
20,477 3. 60 9, 088 3.37 | 29,565 3. 5 693 39 
21, 077 2.90 9, 289 2. 21 | 30, 366 2.70 745 52 
21, 599 2. 60 9, 702 4,25 31,301 3.07 795 50 
22, 264 3.00 9, 942 2.47 32, 206 2.89 845 50 
22, 395 .59 | 10, 097 1.56 32,492 . 89 895 50 
23, 483 4.85 10, 141 43 33, 624 3.48 942 47 
23, 798 1.32 10, 046 a. 94 33, 844 65 991 | 49 
24, 347 2.26 | 10, 296 9.48 | 34,643 2.36] 1,031 40 
25, 261 3.75 | 10,420 1.20| 35, 681 2.99 1,071 40 
eee 3.88) 10,578 1.51} 36,821 3.19] 1,107 36 
26, 742 1.90| 10,171) 3.84} 36,913 25 | 01,159 52 


b Includes 16 kindergarten teachers. 
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UBLIC 
d ment of pupils, the number of teachers employed, the cost of 


soll 
erage en? rates of inerease for each year since 1880, 


panie VE A ition, ad 
Oh ee “agen enrolls h Cost (excluding rent and per. 
— er cits Teachers: manent improvements), 
aaa feat , eS 
n umber based on D 
Total. aot) oO Gane ‘avera ie ae Rete : vote 
increase.| ployed. enroll- increase, 
ment). 

51 6003) ese -se-- 2545 Egos $16.95 /$366, 199.51 | ........_. 
22, 061 2.13 461 27 17. 28 | 381, 314, 19 4.12 
22, 826 3. 46 485 24 17, 44 | 398, 254. 54 4,44 
93,594 3.36 505 20| 17.78 | 419, 594. 60 5.85 
23, 867 1.11 525 20 18. 22 | 435, 032.79 3. 67 

25, 157 5.40 555 30 18. 66 | 469, 550, 51 7.98 

26, 911 6.97 595 40| 17.76 | 477,993. 67 1.79 

27, 738 3.05 | 620 25 | 19.11 | 509, 194. 01 6.52 

28, 553 2.95 | 654 34) 19.11 | 545, 717.71 7.17 

29, 565 3.54 693 39} 20.11 | 594, 74.73 | 8.98 

30, 366 2.70 745 52 21.58 | 655, 310.08 10.17 

31, 301 3. 07 795 50 21,44 | 671, 124.08 2.41 

32, 206 2. 89 845 50 22.49 | 724, 521.93 7.95 

32, 492 - 89 895 50 23.93 | 776, 616,53 7.19 

33, 624 3.48 942 47 24.56 | 825, 992, 84 6.36 

33, 844 - 65 991 49 24.78 | 838, 757.60 1.54 

34, 643 2.36 1, 031 40 25.23 | 882, 273.18 5.18 

35, 681 2.99 1,071 | 40 26.03 | 913, 595.79 3. 56 

36, 821 3.19 1,107 36 26.07 | 959, 804.34 5.05 

36, 913 +25 a1, 159 52 27.13 | 988, 415.26 2.98 


@ Inclndes 16 kindergarten teachers. 


oT OF COLUMBIA 

pr THE DISTRI ; 
CHOOLS 0 

PUBLIC § 


36 + of pupils in white and colored schools, the number e) 
__qrhole enrolment & eae sh year since the year 188 
TABLE vill. Who ‘1, and the cost of tuition for each y Yy 0. 
teachers employed, 
rs Cost_ (excludin 
Teachers.| and perman rent 
hole enrollment. STO euicni ts) Mine ara 
u 4 foi: Sees 
=| . 
: inth, tenth, and Ss ei) - A 
School | yirst eight divi- A Feat divi- Total. ag res a 2 
year end- sions. sions. il ee mich ba Sg 
3 2\sieee| 28 |e 
Oa ae t Per cent | 2 & @|sF8 ay: a2 
Per cent Per cent | Num- CE CH) E | Pas iF Sh 
pam | iS Num- of Naa, ssarrerallis S|)e58 0 a 
yaa faeces) DE | PRES in Nise || |ley < é 
a _——— ae Soa eee zi ae —- 
8, 061 26, 439 |---------- 434 |..--|$13. 85 [$366,199.51 | 
SESEHO) pepo neat seta ; 5 | 41 | 27 | 13.96 | 981, 314.1 = 
68 aa| 8,146 1.05 | 27, 299 3.25 | 46 9} 442 
ae 8, 289 1.75 | 27, 320 (07 | 485 | 24 | 14.57 | 308,254.54 | 4 44 
Be = 8,710 5.07 | 28, 546 4.48 | 505 | 20 | 14.69 | 419, 594. 60 | 5, 35 
met : og | 9,167] 5.24 | 30,388 6.45 | 525 | 20 | 14.81 | 435, 032.79 | 3, 67 
oe sel Geos (i 4.10)| 00,6051] < 1-68; b85,| 80,|/15-21 | 480, 800.01 | 7.63 
0) 6 4.97 | 10, 138 5.62 | 32, 336 4.76 | 595 | 40 | 14.78 | 477, 993.67 | 1.79 
33, 073 3.94 | 10, 345 2. 04 | 83, 418 3.34 | 620 | 25 | 15.23 | 509,194.01 | 6.59 
93, 810 3.19 | 11,040 6.71| 34, 850 4.28 | 654 | 84 ! 15.65 | 645,717.71 | 7.37 
state 3,29 | 11,170 1.17 | 35, 764 2.62 | 693 | 39 | 16.62 | 594,774.73 | 8.98 
a 468 3.55 | 11, 438 2.39 | 36, 906 3.19 | 745 | 52 | 17.75 | 655,310. 08 | 10.17 
at iesear |i 182 |) 16,07, 4/ 88,886 diane Oleh a 708 | SDT SS OE 124.08 | 2.47 
a, 398 3.96 | 12, 280 1.21 | 39, 678 3.36 | 845 | 50 | 18.26 | 724,521.93 | 7.95 
97, 435 .14 | 12,329 .39 | 39, 764 .22 | 995 | 50 | 19.53 | 776,616.53 | 7.19 
id } 
28, 445 3,68 | 12,2338)  @.78 | 40,678 92,29 | 942 | 47 | 20.30 | 825,992.84 | 6.36 
29, 078 2.22 | 12,479 2.01 | 41,557 2.16 | 991 | 49 | 20.18 | 838,757.60 | 1.54 
29, 
29, 588 1.75 | 12, 876 3.26 | 42,464 2.18 |1, 081 | 40 | 20.59 | 882,273.18 | 5.18 
) 
30, 141 1.87 | 12, 854 1.17 | 42,995 1.25 {1,071 | 40 | 21.60 | 913,595.79 | 3.56 
31, 723 5.24 | 12,975 94 | 44,698 | 3.96 |1, 107 | 36 | 21.47 | 959, 804.34 | 5.05 
32, 766 3.28 | 12,794 | a 1.39 | 45, 560 1.92 [1,159] 52 | 21.98 | 988, 415.26 | 2.98 
a Decrease. b Includes 16 kindergarten teachers 


TABLE IX.—Amount expended for rent and sites and buildings each year from the year 
1880 to the year 1899, inclusive. 


School year ending Sites and School year ending Sites and 
June 30— Rent. | buildings. June 30— Bren te buildings. 


$10, 000. 00 | $240, 467. 39 
- 9,892.00 | 229, 078. 00 
9, 602.00 | 220, 344. 47 
8, 951. 25 42, 270. 36 
9, 825. 50 66, 939. 60° 
9, 648. 00 66, 408. 91 
14, 736.50 | 185, 601.12 
14, 188.00 | 182,514. 26 
14, 934.00 | 139, 669. 00 
13, 420.00 72, 127. 86 


$28, 908. 35 | $74, 998. 24 
26,506.11 | 103,416.91 
_ 26, 472.57 | 253, 609.73 
14, 805.33 | 103, 141.47 
8, 742.50 | 103, 563. 94 | 
7, 060.00 | 118, 400. 00 
6,919.66 | 61,130.04 
7,354.00 | 73, 085.34 
10, 215,44 | 239,115.77 
14, 832. 00 | 332, 312. 44 
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FIRST EIGHT DIVIStong, 


mber of pupils enrolled during the year was 32,766—30, 244 


pu é : é 
ame ay 9,522 colored. ‘This 1S an increase of 1,043, or 3,98 per 
white hite, 933, oF 3.18 per cent; colored, 110, or 4.56 per cent— 
7 
ag: number registered last year. 


over t average enrollment was 26,742—24,819 white and 1,923 colored— 
The ¢ 


499, or 1.90 per cent, in excess of that of the previous year, 

peings cue ber of pupils in daily attendance was 24,492 99,728 white 
ee a colored—being 149, or 0.61 per cent, greater than that of 
D o . 

0 preceding year. ; 

t The number of teachers, 825—white, 770; colored, 55 was distributed 


llows: 
as fo Per cent of teachers, 


White. Colored. | Total. 


Male. | Female.| Male. Female. | Male. | Female. 


Supervisors and special teachers --------..--. pg ee 
il 


Normal ae ee ee 4.73 8.00 |. 
High schoo en Ae ele 
Asana and primary schools..--.-..-.---- ae 66.67 


Kindergarten schools.-------------------.---. pce] oT bee) 
Halil ORE 10.30) 83.04 
Total .------------- 


Tain X.—Lnrollment of pupils in the several kinds and grades of schools for the school 
e year ending June 30, 1899. 


Normal BCHOOlssma2- coe s own -clnae nos vos Se emes 8 sae 
iphiechoold=---ga"n sc econ = Hos os inven nena eset SES 
TRE lames chSSbR cS ScHO EASE EE AC ie mei ene er tate a oa st ae 2 679 
Grammar schools: c 
Eighth grade eee 
Seventh grade ee 
Sixth grade oe 


Fifth grade 


First grade ...._.)__.. 


COOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
sc 


PUBLIC ? ; 
38 via in the several kinds of schools for the school year ending 
—_pnroliment of Pure ~) a Sih ihe enrollment of the previous year. 


I 
Le June 80, 1899, compare 


Whole enrollment. 


1898-99. 1897-98. | Increase, Decrease 


re — 
100 99 eles 
2,579 | 2, 426 153) |c eke 


2,679 2, 525 


9,247 | 2889 |.--.-----. B 
9,505 | 2,446 day)| esses 
3,067 | 8, 082 |....----.- iw 
3,555 | 3, 406 oo ee 
ee eee 
11,464 | 11,233 238 ia 
Primary schools: 3, 859 3, 786 73 
Fourth grade -- 4,276 3, 917 359 |. 
ants oe 4,260 | 4,237 23 
Second grade.- 5,714 | 5,925 |.- 
dene Soe folie ates 18,109 | 17,865 455 
Ble |eeeeees al uioeene 


32, 766 31, 723 1, 361 318 


Taste XI1.—Showing the whole enrollment of white pupils within the city for the school 
year ending June 30, 1899. 


Whole enrollment. 


ere Boys. Girls. Total. | Percent. 

Normal school 1 99 100 0.37 
High ohools.---.- 1,056 | 1,523] 2,579 9.75 
Bighth grade sit} 1,108 | 1, 922 7.26 
Seventh grade 987 | 1,241 2, 228 8.42" 
Sixth grades: <---2-c---eneo-= == Sree Oacee 1,201) 1,391 2, 592 9. 80 
Fifth grade -.-..---------------2--+0r 2000077 1, 404 | 1, 463 2, 867 10, 83 
Tih eaden ee ee eee | 1,510 1,554] 3,064] 11.58 
Third grade..-...----------+2-+------7-7707 | 1,707 | 1,648 | 3, 855 12. 68 
Second grade - 1, 690 | 1, 522 3, 212 12.13 
First grade --- 2,201 1, 944 4,145 15. 66 
Kindergarten --------------------- Pa ae 194 | 207 401 1.52 

otal eo oo sen eae eee ene nena annie e <= 12,765 | 13, 700 26, 465 100. 00 

SUMMARY. 

Normal and high schools-- 1, 057 1, 622 2, 679 10. 12 
Grammar schools ..-.--------------------------5--+---------- 4, 406 5, 203 9, 609 36.31 
Primary schools ...----------------------------------+------- 7,108 6, 668 13, 776 52. 05 
Kindergartens. - . - 194 | 207 401 1.52 

Pokal (asa Memerte een alee eee 12,765 | 13,700| 26,465 | 100.00 


puBLl 


ing the 
_— showing 
us SAT (city and com 


TA 
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whole enrollment of white pupils in the first eight dwwisions 
nty) for the school year ending June 30, 1899. 


Grade. 


Whole enrollment. 


Boys. 


Girls. | Total. 


Percent. 


99 100 
1,523 2, 579 
1,238 2, 162 
1, 385 2, 477 
1,558 2,996 
1,712 3, 309 
1, 808 3, 569 
1, 919 3, 882 
1,811} 3, $28 
2, 320 4,972 

222 440 


15,595 | 30, 244 


0. 338 
8.58 
7.15 
8.19 
9. 67 
10. 94 
11. 80. 
12. 84 
12. 66 
16. 43 
1.46 


100. 00 


1, 622 2, 679 
5,893 | 10,874 
7,858 | 16, 251 

222 440 


8. 86 
35. 95 
53.73 

1.46 


15, 595 30, 244 


100. 00 


Showing the whole enrollment of pupils (white and colored) in the first 


TABLE Bry divisions (city and county) for the school year ending June 30, 1899. 
eg 
Whole enrollment. 
isis Boys. Girls. | Total. | Per cent. 
1 99 100 0.30 
Normal ae ; 1,056} 1,593| 2,579 7.87 
High schoo) aes 946 1, 301 2, 247 6. 86 
Highth gr es e 1, 135 1, 460 2, 595 7.92 
Seventh ee é 1,423 1, 644 3, 067 9.36 
Sisthien ae 1,701| 1,854] 3, 555 10.85 
are ay 1,884] 1,975] 3,859 11.78 
ee nae 2,142) 2134] 4,976 13.05 
ee 2,244| 2016] 4,260 13.00 
Seoond grade 3,052} 2,662| 5 
First grade .---.-----------------+---=++---+------- A oe eh oe Wi. om 
FRR cy eee ey oer aan ee 3) 27 54 157 
TROD omencaccaccnconeceecceSeeee eet nese tape rreee 15,827 | 16,939] 32,766 100. 00 
SUMMARY. | 

Normal and high schools 1, 057 1, 622 2, 679 8.17 
Grammar schools 5, 295 6, 259 11, 464 34.99 
Primary schools -- 9, 322 8, 787 18, 109 55, 27 
Kindergartens 243 271 514 1.57 


16, 939 


32, 766 


: THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
scHOOLS OF 
AO PUBLIC 

wipot gchools below the high schools was as follows: 
The num 5 


city : 


Grammar schools, 
pighth grade 
Seventh grade --- 
Sixth grade 
Fifth grade 


primary schools, 
Fourth grade 
Third grade 
Second grade 
Frirst grade .--------777 


Kindergartens, city 
County schools: 
SW itOl ceo ee cae sions 
GTR ns sg Sone Oto EIT 
Kindergartens, county : 
Spl Daassocoomans saan pom amas 
Galonod eect niet ea caueceroeie need 
aT Mee te ae es engge een ey, re 
Number of whole-day schools (white, 444; colored, 98)--------------+------ eS 
Number of half-day schools (white, 136; solenetl: Wd)eeemes tet ce chewed 10 
Number of kindergarten schools (white, 8; colored, 2)-!.--------- +. 02+ ca 
Serer OSD, 


The average number of pupils to a school 


enrollment) was as follows: 


Eighth grade 
Seventh grade 
Sixth gradoscee ten ke erent oe toe eae ae ne ae 
Se Ce oe ere eee ane 
Fourth grade .----- ------ 
Third grade..---- - 
Second grade -.---- ------ ---- ---- --=------------ 
Begin oe eee 
Kindergarten ---- ---- ---------------------7- 
Gia aikocls sc ae Gd ee eee ee ee 

SWihite cae see ose eee eee eee ee 

ident pee ee ce ee ego ae 
Kindergarten schools: aS 

White -.-- 

(COlOLed See ae 

wee ee eee nee eee eee nee enn ee eee eee ----- 37.0 


pUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMB 
TA. 41 


TEACHERS. 
nt nundred twenty-five teachers—725 fe 
mployed as follows: ee 


125 


a? schools, city: 
rth grade 2-22 05 --7- 5 


prim 


Count 
myite=-="" = 02-77” 
plored ------ 222-700 
Kindergartens 7 
fey Capive) -<22 =< <-7 1-— eo none ooo eer 
Gounty (white, 1; colored, Sen a co steeee tees eect teecee enone é 
Teachers ee eS 3 
Teachers perronneie en Ne Saag 
Teachers of eatin eee Re ike 9 
Teachers re ee omen 6 
Teachers ae meen 17 
eachers of een ee 12 
pibrarian---+ +--+" SS eee 17 
Guenniias Seig e 5, 3 
errs alpine : 
Total (white—male 84, female 686; colored—male 16, femal ae O 
, female 9)... es 


The cost of th vi Ww Ww 
e cost of the schools for supervision and teaching 
as as follows: 


Supervision : 
Superintendent Dieacatass alse 
Bight peer ain principal | 2s. cles donee: 
! c bie ween Oni a Ce ee 

eae ee ne 4 tated 
ree assistant directors Mee eescee ene tances ceecee neces cote ta 6a 
init primary works tehet uae Seen 1, 500. 00 
One Pee 2, ec 
Omeniecsciver fee oes. Se ee Sopa 
— pea ee ee See oe 
Me ee a a i 00. 00 
ee eae 2 25, 350. 00 


Pies Besse -94 
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Normal school: 
Seinoi paler can nametee eeerence: 
Two training teachers ------ 
Two practice teac: 
Three teachers ---- ++" "-" 


ers. ---- 


Total . -- -- 


High schools: 


Director ---------" °°" 5" 
Four principals ee aaa a ee ee en eed tsi 
One hundred teachers - -------5--2 99999 7 es 
feos pupil, estimated on average enrollment (2,215)-.---------- 43.15 
: —————— 
Grammar schools, city (44 eighth-grade, 49 seventh-gr ade, 57 eee a0 
puree na GL atth grade son00)8) «22 --co y ncpaineanm let os “4, 420, 00 
a Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment Coe Sant 21.44 
primary schools, city (64 fourth-grade, 70 third-grade, 72 second-grade, i 
and 81 first-grade schools). -----------2-7-=25 77029 143, 239. 31 
Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment (11,118)..--------- 13.15 
ounty schools: 
cs arts (oe i ceiecs Gocco p sacaecend ace S pO EEO sae IE 52, 427, 08 
Colored (52) ----------- 31, 825, 00 
Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment: 
SW ihi be! (2; 953) ese sree ee marek lnc 17. 75 
Colored (1,870) 17, 02 
Kindergarten schools: 
SWihite, City cssemesee ees an aerian atc em erienns acne es ania 2, 800. 00 
White, county ..-. -------------2-- 22-7550 o 360. 00 
Colored, county 720. 00 
Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment: 
White, city (240) -...-------------- ---+ = 2+ sore sree rece nec cene 11. 67 
White, county (26)-.----.----------- 13.85 
Colored, county (53) 13.59 
Special teachers (9 music teachers, 6 drawing teachers, and 5 teachers 
of physical culture). -..--..--------- -----+ +--+ -+--2+ 0+ --2+ ert eee: 14, 542.50 
Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment (24,429).......---. =59 
Teachers of manual training (of carpentry, 15; of metal working, 2; 
of cooking, 12, and of sewing, 16)--.. -.-.--------------------- ---- 31,760.00 
Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment (26,742).---. One 1.19 
Total cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment..-.-.....-...---. 21.71 


1 This includes the cost of teaching nine practice schools, $4,692.72. 
2To be increased by the cost of teaching one practice school, $700. 
5 To be increased by the cost of teaching 8 practice schools, $3,992.72. 
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3 occupied (owned and rented) in the first eight divisions 


ain gand room ; ) 
6) ae bonoet year ending June 30, 1899 (excluding the high schools). 
gaBe ft close % 
i Divisions. 
First: Second Third. |Fourth. Fifth. | Sixth. | Seventh. | Kighth.| Total. 
| ES ee ee 
6 10 10 18 14 4 
Ie eee cree 
we 18 14 94 
a76|  e91| 5 608 
S| esa Ai (ee neat 1 55) 
bo ee 
78 83 82 57 81 82 91 76 630 


ed by cooking schools, 2 rooms by manual-training schools, and 1 room by sew- 


schoo . 
A chool. 
ing OO eupied bY cooking © ‘ A 
ne Toon Feapiod py cooking school, 1 room by sewing (fitting) school, ané. 1 room by manual- 
cone 
+ chool- 
graining m ocoupied eal na 
ins occupied Lh CA a 
eFour ris occupied by cooking sch 0 
ne anual-training and a cooking school. 
occupied ne occupied by cooking school, 2 rooms by sewing (fitting) school, and 2 rooms by m: 
Does not include high-school manual-training shops (7 rooms) a 
hool and 1 room by manual-training school. 


nual-training school. 
oking schools and 4 rooms by manual-training schools. 
ools, 2 rooms. by manual-training schools, and 2 rooms each 


chools- J 
occupied by cooking 8¢ 
0. eupied bY sewing (fitting) school. 
vne room oom Io Wye school, 2 rooms by sewing (fitting) school, and 2 rooms by manual 


Noe ool. : 
trainin? i occupied by sewing (fitting) school. 


HE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


yi EUBLIC scHOOLs OF 
NIGHT SOHOOLS. 
F ws the facts of enrollment, attenda; 
The following table sho nce, and 
COeU Table showing facts relating to night schools. 
Whole 
number of | Average Percent- N 
Cost of | persons attend- | age of umber | Numbe, 
School. teachers. enrolled | ance per| attend- of ses- | of teach 
during the) night. | ance. CHO ors, 
year. c 
SOO 
WHITE. 
$1, 021. 00 458 180 85.2 79 
414, 50 83 26 88.7 61 7 
403. 00 142 30 75.9 | 62 “ 
496. 00 133 32 79.1 62 i 
Jeffarson-------- 403. 00 97 29 79.4 | 62 5 
Curtis ---------- ai 186. 00 43 10 81.2 62 i 
Grant ieee pee rece ee en ccinae aa 111. 00 29 7 72.0 | 87 
matali eens es 3, 034, 50 985 314 gaia he neen 
Schools of cookery: ——— 
609 O street.- 148. 50 100 18 81.8 66 ji 
Wallach ---- 148. 50 60 18 88.0 66 ; 
Total .2-sces-¢+="--~=-=-- = 297. 00 160 36 Sai 7 | Pees Pits 
otal white-..----------------- 3, 331. 50 1,145 350 Pye Gl ipep at eens = xi 
COLORED. = saad 
Mott.--- eas 403. 00 91 35 77.0 62 : 
Wilson - Suisoneuien ee tale= 279. 00 83 25 86.9 62 2 
Hillsdale ...------------------- 186. 00 84 23 67.5 62 1 
Total colored ..------------ 868. 00 258 “33 | GiTS | ROS ie 
Grand total...-------------+--- 4, 199, 50 1, 303 433 60/0: |Paeeaeee: a0 


(EDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 
x 


ne attention of the board of trustees to the importance 

I again call cane inspected at stated intervals by medical experts 

of paving the He purpose and paid for their services. This movement 
ae many points of view. 5 . 

: naps, is the responsibility of the school authorities as 

: Be ei of Government for the welfare of the children. 


a very large portion of all the people) are assembled by 


js desi? 
First 0 
Ne represent 


phe ee overnment. This fact emphasizes the school’s respon- 
ity 0 
guthor! 


; 1 duty in the prevention of contagion as far as possible. 
eibility an“ omical point of view medical inspection may be shown 

Bron) 2 ae A large percentage of the effort of the school is 
to be Da of pupils which could be prevented. This relates to 
Jost bY aa ane of the school only. The financial saving to the com- 
the Bee the prevention of disease would be very much greater, of 
any ae the prevention of loss of time of teacher and pupil by dis- 
courses 3 a small part of the benefit that the school would receive. 
ease 15 ine would learn to know better how to deal with children, 
ae Eo. would understand their physical weaknesses better than he 
ee This benefit would be much greater than that of the pre- 
ce ie loss of time. By medical inspection the teachers would 

gradually be educated in broader seeing and understanding of the 
upils’ natures and conditions, and would thus learn how better to min- 
oe to their necessities and direct their possibilities. Medical inspec- 
tion would prove to be wise for a pedagogical consideration alone. 

The allaying of fear or anxiety on the part of the people would ‘be 
another large return to the community for the financial outlay incurred 
py medical inspection. The parents who send to school could do so 
with a feeling that the children while at school would be safe from 
contagion. 

At present all teachers do not know the symptoms of approaching 
diseases. It is not reasonable that we should expect them to know 
them. Through medical inspection, however, teachers who remain inthe 
schools a term of years would gradually become expert themselves. 
45 
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LIC SCH 
a ae in time would obvi 
rtness would increase, and perhaps in t Dviate the 


dical inspection except for the purpose of dire cting 
me the people at large also would gradually 
elves and how better to take care of them. 
ficial movements, this would be of slow 
Jue would be incalculable. 


This expe 
necessity for paid 
the same. By that process 
o know more of thems 

Like all other bene 
t ultimately its va 


come t 
selves. 
progress, bu 


FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 


riations for free text-books and supplies are proving. 

The es u ear to year. It ought not to be expected that 45,000 
inadequate “a aie with text-books and appliances with which 
ane St to learn, and with which to practice in expressing 
ee and representing what they learn, for $40,000. (au appro- 
priation for free text-books and supplies for the year Re $40,000; the 
enrollment for the year in the schools below the high school was 


41,406.) This is less than one dollar per pupil. 

The consideration of this point is suggested here by the foregoing 
remarks on medical inspection (the conservation of the health of the 
pupils and the community). One of the first demands of medical 
n is that each child shall be supplied with a book, to the end 


directio 
ame book. To supply a 


that two or more children shall not use the s 
book to each child in every case where books are used will require 
a larger amount of money than we have ever had at our command. 
The greatly increased outlay, however, will be required only for the 
first supply. Thereafter the outlay would not be relatively much 
larger than it now is, because books would not wear out so rapidly 
as they now do. There is no doubt, however, that the outcome of the 
free text-book scheme will be that the child will be allowed to keep as 
his own property the books furnished him. I respectfully request the 
attention of the board to the important matter of securing larger 
appropriations for the purchase of free text-books and supplies. 


NIGHT SCHOOLS. 


Night schools in the District continue to be an interesting and 
profitable department of education. We have, however, for lack of 
funds, been unable to provide schools for every locality asking for them. 
The appropriation made at the last session of Congress will enable 
us to extend these schools somewhat another year. This is a move- 
ment to be desired, as the history of our night schools clearly proves. 
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Y of bight 
We divideq the 


.< interesting to know, that whereas in the e 
It isin the District of Columbia the lowest Class ( 
gcnools ae into three classes—a, beginners? class, a middle Class 
night * grade class) was by far the largest, being in many Higtaces 
a Se dod, this condition changed gradually until it ae 
eae to establish an advanced grade of School, which wag ees 
ee high school. The night high school has grown from its 
: ie until now it is a large institution, whereas the lowest or 
pegipn inti in nearly every section of the city has become very smal] 
Bee acesting to know further that this low A s 
Tt is? 


est class in the white 

fis composed chiefly of foreigners, Persons who attend School 

wa for the purpose of acquiring the English language, Many of 
jarge 
$hose 


‘yho are not foreigners are persons older than one ©xpects to find 
“mary and intermediate schools, who because of lack of previous 
jn pri nity are now seeking the beginnings of a scholastic edu- 
opportu The change from large numbers and crowded conditions 
cation. lowest class of the school to small numbers, and fr 
in this in the main to more mature people chiefly, has been 
one and careful inquiry on my part. 


arly histor 


desir® 
the 2 


om young 
ae the cause 


a On consulting the prin- 
of a of the night schools (some of whom have been employed in the 
cipa 


ity of principals for a number of years, thus becoming veterans in 
capac! ic) they have unanimously suggested the belief that the change 
se Wes a0a to is due to the fact that the public day schools are 
au ‘ a better and more regular attendance than in former years, 
Erin cipals assure me that few persons present themselves as 
T other than the foreigners and the unfortunate persons named in 
Pet focoine, who have not attended the day schools three or more 
years. (Lhe majority of such persons having these attainments are 
assigned to the middle grade of schools.) 

If the theory here set forth is a true one, it proves that the day schools 
are fulfilling their mission better than they have done in the past. 
This is a question worthy of further study for more accurate data. 
For a number of years I have had little doubt that if the day schools 
could and would do their whole duty in providing schools eno 
in teaching the child when he presents himself at School in a way to 
interest and profit him at the same time, there would be little for night 
schools to do other than to afford intermediate and advanced instruction 
for persons who by being employed in bread winning during the work- 
ing hours of the day are, by force of circumstances, deprived the priv- 
ilege of day schools, That the attendance and character of the night 


ugh, and 
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schools h 
relatively smaller 4 
advance 


main much 
he schools, 
ttle trouble. 


who attend t pees 
ne now slight and causing li | 
being no nt high school, a8 stated in the foregomns, has grown to rela 
“3 

a os e proportions. In this school are found young men ang 
ar ) . 

foe of whom are advanced in years and few of whom are 
vey 00 preadwinners, employed in the day. 


le are 
<r young. hese peop 
aN oe eT salaries usually, who are seeking to become worthy of 
; s 


better salaries and competent to receive them or at least to demang 
etter 8% 


oteworthy, the attendance being 


changed is 2 
f different character and the scholarship in ake 


ge is also marked in the conduct of those 


ave radically 
nd 0 
a. Achan 
the work of the government of the schools 


tively 


them. "e 
[wo or three years since Dr. F. R. Lane, the director of high 


direct the work of the night high school algo, 
ent is proven by the changed character of 
asing value from year to year, as is evident 


schools, was requested to 

The wisdom of this movem 

this school and by its incre’ 

on slight investigation. 
The course of instruction consists 0 

2g, bookkeeping, and mechanical drawing. 

f Washington, so far as I can 


f English, ‘mathematics, steno e- 


raphy, typewritin 
Nothing done by the public schools 0 
nee or more valuable in relation to the amount 


of money expended than that done by the night schools. Nothing 
seems more nearly true altruistic policy under governmental contro) 
than the work done for the people who attend the night schools. 

We have given the teachers of these night schools small compensa- 
tion for their work. We ought to increase their pay by at least 334 per 
cent. One difficulty in sustaining a uniform efficiency of schools from 
year to year has been the meager compensation given the teachers. 
No school can be what it ought to be without a good teacher. This is 
as true of the night school as of any other school. Many teachers who 
teach well in the day schools are unfitted for good night-school work. 
No person who has not learned to teach can teach a night school. The 
successful teacher of the old country school is the kind of instructor and 
manager demanded by the night school. The variety of persons to be 
taught in one class of the night school is as great in some instances as 
the variety of persons found in the winter country school. Ages differ 


judge, is of more importa 


proportionally. The character of teaching demanded is as varied and 
as exacting. Many of our teachers who have been employed for a 
number of years do this character of work. Where such teachers are 
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mpellec 
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mMaccustomed to th 

tes before we have an °pPPortunity or the a 
jma 

deci! 


‘acter. When this happens the benefit to be derive from the 
charac’ almost wholly lost for the year, Probably the Most delicate 
school r work in connection with the night school is to prevent it 
art of on a farce and an opportunity for Some one to draw a, Salary, 
from being ; feature of the night schools made possible by the decrease 
A specia ry schools is the extension of the cooking schools, These 
of elementa 2 wded and are, I believe, very valuable. The number of 
pave ee are benefited by the work done in these schools is great. 
pomes tha os the character of the persons who attend, the pupils are 
gadging ‘, purpose of learning how to make home what it ought to 
there for t Bestia g experience in the near future in this especial ana 
pe, many ani’ te pupils attend. 
ht schools was 985, whereas the number attending the cook. 
ing the nig 8 160, being 14 per cent. of the whole number. It will be 
ing schools Fatih the domestic feature of our night schools is an 
geen that rela As in the other night Schools, the course of instruction 
jmportant one night school is variable, adapted to the desires, capabili- 
in the ee ties of those who are trying to learn domestic art and 
ties, oF nee 
economy 
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VACATION SCHOOLS. 


in my judgment desirable for the board to consider 

Tt is in sking for appropriations for the purpose of sust: 
Pe bor of vacation schools in the District. 
limite 


the pro- 
aining 


An experiment 
: acation just closed at the McCormick School 
during the vaca 

was made 


conclusively how such schools when Suited to the condi- 
eS ba ils in attendance may be profitable and desirable. 
a Fst ais managed by Mr. Raymond R. Riordon, principal of 
This se 
ae ie eae school is as important relatively and can 
a. ondingly as valuable as the night schooland the kinder- 
oe. Bhat it is to be placed in the same category with these two 
oe ae It partakes of the nature of the kindergarten in 
nae particular that it is intended to employ in a profitable 
way the time of children who, SS nOwn to us, 
improperly employed. Vacation gives 
Do 99—pr 4—__4 


would otherwise be 
opportunity to. many children 
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who are unab 
employ much 


city not only to waste much time but to 


e the 
Je to leav’ things that are not only unprofitable but 


time in doing 
; nacing. 

oom a re a ue SA parents or to be with friends 

The child wat ia the one for whom the vacation school is intendeq 
ine ee ae school is out roams the streets or spends his days 
ie ue es pees may not be helpful to him and may not be usefy) 
ate to society, is the one who would be benefited by 
A “youth” garten instead of a “ kinder” garten, 
++ may be called. Its activities undoubtedly should be much like 
ae fe the kindergarten in general principle, but adapted to the age 
of the child. That same inborn tendency exists 1m vik oltthew boy that 
leads the child of kindergarten age to invent to gratify ae BeHlShsy, 
This tendency is satisfied in the kindergarten, and the safety of society 


is secured by giving him opportunity to invent the right thing under 
f the older boy can be satisfied by 


proper direction. This tendency 0 
giving him the opportunity to invent and to do eels proper direction. 
A study of the parks, the city’s industries, the city’s HaCEES of travel, 
and many other like things afford abundant opportunity for the selec. 
f the knowledge thus gained should be 


jpn asso! 
in making him safe 
this kind of school. 


tion of recreative work. Allo 
properly related and formulated and should be accompanied by formal 


education for its expression and profitable application. 

As the night school is established chiefly for those who have neglected 
or have not had the opportunity to secure some education, so the vaca- 
tion school may serve a like purpose for the few who have been careless 
about attending the regular schools. 

Tt would not be wise, in my judgment, to establish such schools very 
rapidly. Perhaps the city will never require many of them. There 
need be very little cost connected with the vacation schools further 
than that of paying the teaching force, with possibly a small addi- 
tional outlay for the services of janitors. The droves of boys who 
roam the streets during the morning hours of hot weather may well be 
employed in learning something that will make them useful citizens and, 
what is more important, will prevent them from doing many things that 
will lead to more flagrant conduct. It will not cost much money rela- 
tively to employ these children in activities that will lead them to value 
their time and to use it to advantage. 

The vacation school conducted as was that by Mr. Riordon, which I 
take pleasure in commending in high degree, may be made most inter- 
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in ee is also an intelligent fron 
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“i ould be well, it seems to me, for of trustees 
Preaiiciiiers to allow us a few nae 
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TRUANCY, 


sested by the foregoing, T qe 
aa iegatees to the fact that although we have 
nat e any machinery by which it can be enforced, 
pe ie e a truant officer, or if the District Comm 
oe pe to detail police officers from time to time, 
ape (sidents; we might ascertain whether or y 
ue oo oF ersons who do not attend Scho 
ee sae now is that we do not know. 
get rie, not going to school ig not s 
of Oe ee for every person 
provide : body is deprived of the privile 
pe ee cise children may haye to go 
a ae desire them to go to find ae 
oe oe connection with the schools 
; ee one has been refused a place in g 
yision 


Sire to call the attention Of the 


If Congress 
issionerg could be 
to be directed by 
ot there is & great 


ol who Ought to be in school, 


I believe 


who should cor 


Several blocks farther than 
Ccommodations, 


SCHOOL CENSUS. 
i o know how man 
It is ae eae I therefore respectfully suggest the pro- 
ee ey a im have in the forthcoming decennial enumeration 
pe see and set forth in Such a way 
mo as need to know the number of childrer 
ae : within the city and also the number outside of the 
oa es ae the District, the white and colored Separately. 
ee to year we ought to know whether tru 
or decreasing; we ought to know whether parents 
careless or more careful in respect porthe e 
A biennial enumeration of children of scho 


Y children there are of 


as tO serve our 
1 of school age 


ancy is increasing 
ire growing more 
ducation of their children. 
ol age ought to be made. 
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KINDERGARTENS. 


peginning of @ significant extension of schoo} 
f=} 


ar the : 
ar a few kindergartens. This wag 


e by the opening of 
the appropriations act of Congress foy 


for the year, as follows: “ For kin. 


During the ye 
ivi as mad 
privileges W ea 
made possible by a provision in 


ic schools 
nort of the public s 
te uction, twelve thousand dollars.” 


this act 16 kindergartens were opened, 8 of 
hildren and 8 for colored children. These were 
hoolrooms were to be had, it being necessary 

+ but asingle room. It was understood by Shoat sie) when the 
to ren as made that this was to be the initial step in the 
e kindergarten work with the public-school System, 
t the experiment, if experiment it 
may be called, should be made in aS many localities aS was possible, 


The board of trustees created a kindergarten committee, consisting of 
rd was the chairman and Mrs, M, 


dergarten instr 

In compliance with 
which were for white ¢ 
located where vacant Sc 


appropriation W 
incorporation of the 
and it was further understood thai 


three persons. Justice Job Barna 
B. Tulloch and Mrs. M. ©. Terrell were the associate members of the 


committee. The board of trustees fixed the age of admission to these 
schools at 5 years. Although the kindergarten idea as understood 
by its advocates contemplates the beginning of the training of children 
by purposive effort younger than 5 years, it was thought that in the 
beginning of our work we would be safer in restricting the entrance 


age to 5 years. In a very few cases, perhaps, children under 5 years 


were admitted. 
For a number of years there have been many kindergartens taught 


in the District of Columbia supported by benevolent societies and 
benevolent persons acting as individuals. Of these kindergartens a 
number had been taught in public-school rooms which had been fur- 
nished without cost to those conducting the kindergartens. The 
committee on kindergartens readily decided that the corps of teachers 
to be employed for the new schools might with propriety be selected 
largely from those persons who were known to have been successful 
in teaching the aforesaid kindergartens. A very satisfactory corps of 
teachers was thus easily secured. These teachers were given $400 a 
year ($40 a month) for their services. It was thought by the board 
_ of trustees that it would be just to give the same grade of salaries to 
kindergarten teachers whom we should decide to employ that is given 
to beginners in the primary-school work. Increases to these salaries, 
corresponding to those allowed primary teachers are in the minds of 
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trustees also contemplated. No director of work wag appointed 

the management of these new schools being left in the hands of the 
i AE 


‘ntendent. As the schools grow, however, 
ll be found necessary. 


Those under 


e and 2 for colored 
a a equipped at an average cost of $422.30. Each of these 
chi 


7 nents included a good piano, the most expensive item in the 
equip™ The running expenses of each kintergarten—that is, for mate- 
ole at perish in the using—was but a Small portion of the cost of 
rials t ee schools. With each of these Schools, however, an attempt 

one of e to have an outdoor garden. In most cases this attempt was 


mad . 
was In a few cases it was very successful, 


The experience 


value out of this 
pasar of the work in future years, it is believed. This outdoor 
eat 


Jen, however, will be an expense which must be taken into con- 
C 3 5 
gan ga in the future establishment of schools of this kind, 
ii pe seen that our kindergartens, 
¢ $750, in all $12,000, as follows: 
0 


=) ssful. z 
ec by this effort will enable us to get more 
ecur’ 


16 in humber, cost an average 


Ea ie eles ACR EPO Ve eon $5, 730. 34 

BOT BALETIOS 9 = = oe 5, 

For sa De neal eee ee 5, 759. 10 

por peruans 505 

For running expenses. ---- - - 505. 97 
Wipes ser men cen geno8 3 care pen sor care 11, 995. 41 


[ make the above statement somewhat in detail for the benefit of the 
poard of trustees and also for that of the appropriations committees of 
Congress. i 

It was made known when an appropriation was urged for the estab- 
Menmient of kindergartens as a component part of our public school 
work that the system logically extended would be an expensive item 
of public education. 

What the number of kindergartens should be in relation to the num- 
ber of our primary schools to give the training they afford to all for 
whom it would be sought can not yet be estimated. There are no school 
systems in the large cities of the United States that can throw much 
light on the subject. Few cities have extended the system generally, 
The one city which has the most generally extended system of kinder- 
gartens (St. Louis) does not admit children under 6 years of age, and 
therefore these schools must haye kindergartens which partake some- 
what at least of the nature of primary schools. 
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saered that there are noW 147 first-grade schools in 
nsidere’ st of the pupils in these schools (more than 99 
ale es forward another year to give place to chil. 
e€ e at which in the District pupils are 
it is easily seen that there is a field for 
put whether the extension of the 


per cent.) will 
nder 6 

dren now U 
admitted to the primary schools, 
77 c s : 

Jarge number of kindergarten ‘ 
a very *4b© s will demand as many kindergarten schools ag 


years, the ag 


ay j re 

i soartel privileg a 
kinderg } de schools is, a8 intimated above, a question yet to be 
hool contains mor 


_ A srimary SC 
solved ue to the present arrangement; on the other hand, many 
ac : 
does, @ are unwilling to send their children to school before they are 
older. These and other facts that need not be enu- 


ace help to make the question of kindergartens, with 


e pupils than a kindergarten 


parents 
6 years of age or 
merated in this p! 
mber, problematical. 

f school is desirable at 
ees, I believe, will not be content with having 


respect to nu 
If this kind 0 


city. The poard of trust oi) 
introduced kindergartens, but will urge their increase to the extent 


that every child whose parents desire to send him to a kindergarten 
may find a place in a good school of this character. The board in 


their wisdom have not been willing to establish a few cooking schools 


simply for the name of having done So, put have furnished these 
schools for all children in those grades where the subject is taught. 
A like statement may be made respecting manual training, and also 
ecting sewing and other exercises thought to be useful and desirable 
The board will not be willing to 


all, it is so for all parts of the 


resp 
found in the schools of the District. 
restrict the influence of kindergarten work to a few or to only a portion 


of the children. 


HAS THE KINDERGARTEN ANY VALUE? 


A movement so profound in its character as that of assuming the 
control of even a small portion of the lives of the children of a com- 
munity at the impressive age involved by that of the kindergarten 
may well cause reflection concerning the tendencies of this instru- 
mentality. It isnot a small responsibility to assume the authority of 
prescribing the activities and directing the acts of very young children 
taken from the bosom of the family. The responsibility of directing 
any person in education is not of small account; that of caring for the 
very young child is of very great moment, whether the interests of the 
person immediately affected or those of the community of which he is a 
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sidered. The responsibility of the Schools to the commu. 

t are ae is done for the child in an upper grade or what it Causes 

; pa is small indeed compared with that Which is done for 
tbe child of the first grade of school. 


As this « first grade” 
the child the earlier years of child life the Tesponsibility is in 
jntv we} \ Sat 
down! 


hts come to us with force when it is considered 
jhese lads environment of the child during the earl 
the ae the brain is so plastic as to be almost li 
ae for good or bad to mental 
€C 


Teaches 
creased, 
748 is now 
Y years of 
quid, gives 

and moral character as 
ae or more than heredity does. In these remarks the influence 
much & 


f heredity are assumed. It is important now, however, to 
0 : at : 
and We e effect and value of environment (this includes all teaching), 
. i . 
coe alone schools are responsible. 
c 
for W 1 


nust fail to produce any fundamental chan 
gducation ! me extent it can strengthen formed structures by exercise, and in 

:0 80 c 

gation, put he activity the unorganised remnant of the dormant cells. No 
into ¢ 

part waken Itivation will give good growth where the nerve c 

amount of i careful culture can do much where there are 

: put ca 


knowns 
formativ 


ges in the nervons organi- 


ells are few and ill- 
those with strong 


nds, therefore, nur- 

idered of much less importance than nature, and in that sense the 
is to be cons 

ure 18 


+ we most admire in persons worthy of remark are certainly inborn 

capacities tha de.—The Growth of the Brain. Donaldson. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
made.— 

her than 


nourished, ulses toward development. On neurological grou 
+ impuls 
jnheren 


atl 
a York, 1899.) treater degree than is ordinarily realized, the serva; 

Man is, to ed i OES fact that every living creature 
It seems to us an infinitely more by the totality of its heritages than by its environ- 
moment, is swayed in ossibly deny this so far as plants and most animals are con- 
ment. No ed ae : ‘2 below the surface, can it be denied of the higher animals 
cerned. Nor, if one 6 the average man, with his present constitution, has his 
and of ma Happi ae rtioned that we may repeat that his life and character (in 
diverse pene religion) are vastly more influenced by environment than by 
customs, morals, 


Cate dards for estimating the life and character of men, 
The stan 


nt of heredity. 
» at any given 


namely, human cus- 

1s, and religions, are such recent acquisitions, geologically speaking, ae 
— ery slightly, if at all influenced the germ-cells, They are acquired 
“Uae ee x ig and not congenital (germinal ) qualities. They are preémi- 
a. ee of ong If the infants of a Catholic family which is 
a. ae line of Catholic ancestors were to be placed and retained in 
hee a bie environment, heredity would carry no Christian customs, 
Ore Sea into that environment, but, on the contrary, the Mohammedan 
as ae a instill new customs, different ethical ideas, and a different 
aia aie illustrates how very feebly indeed are germ-ce 


Us correspondingly 
impressed by pure acquired characters. It is almost certain th 


at the translation of 
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f COTS pees ur opinion, infinite 


somatic change: : = concerned, ra) : 
than of natnro: But, as far as his temperament, hig 


, his strength of AD in short, his physical a 
titution, ate concerned, he is almost absolutely the creat 
ta] cons 


uilibrium of qualities oF heritages in the average man, resi 
of heredity- The eq nity, is in harmony with the average customs, ethic 
stable commu ’ ___ A First Book in Organic Evolution. 


i + community. 
Se Company, Chicago, 1899.) 
f life all things surrounding the child reagt 
make his mental and moral character, If 
mind and character are forming he jg 
ined for determining his likes and dislikes, what his tendencies 
examine des are, that one may know how to deal with him or what 
ee ‘ 3 re him, that which is ascertained as the result of 
ait oe a a ws chiefly where he has been since birth. The infor. 
es Saws not what he has inherited, but rather where he 
oe Sees he has been made to look at and to see, what he hag 
been ete to do, what has been said to him aa! what he has been 
made to say, and what he has been made to believe, and what hag 
been given him to imitate, and reveals also to one Hae is able to dis. 
: em the circumstances and conditions under which he has been 
and to believe, affecting and building a sub- 


ly 


al ideas, 


i iven 
se Shuto, 


and religious b 
(The Open Cour 

At this impressive time 0 
change him and 


on him to abe 
at any time when the child’s 


cover th 
made to do, to say, 
conscious self. 

No observations are of much importance which are not accompanied by a detailed 
statement of the personal influences which have affected the child. This is the 
more important since the child sees few persons, and sees them constantly. It is 
not only likely—it is inevitable—that he make up his personality under limitations of 
heredity, by imitation, out of the ‘‘copy” set in the actions, temper, emotions of the 
persons who build around him the social enclosure of his childhood. It is only 
necessary to watch a two-year-old closely to see what members of the family are giy- 
ing him his personal “copy ”—to find out whether he sees his mother constantly and 
his father seldom; whether he plays much with other children, and what in some 
degree their dispositions are; whether he is growing to be a person of subjection, 
equality, or tyranny; whether he is assimilating the elements of some low, unor- 
ganized social personality from his foreign nurse. The boy or girl is a social 
““monad,” to use Leibnitz’s figure in a new context, a little world, which reflects the 
whole system of influences coming to stir his sensibility. And just in so far as his 
sensibilities are stirred, he imitates, and forms habits of imitating; and habits ?— 
they are character!—The Story of the Mind. Baldwin. (D. Appleton & Company, 
New York, 1899.) 


The information about the child secured by an examination is not 
proof of the likes, dislikes, and tendencies of childhood at the age of 
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eve no study in the practical effects of heredity has carried with it a 
of late Care of popular belief than Dugdale’s account of the “Jukes,” They 
eateT aap criminals and paupers whose histor. 
red ° 


y dates back to 
il F . . és 
were # ist century. They lived together in a sectio 
4 


of the ei alled ‘‘one of the crime-cradles of the State of New York.” 
pas bee? a addicted to all manner of excess and pees 
1azy iB ily and its descendants has been estimate 
jn this fami en on to the next all the crime ana vic 
pach 5 Meaccite For the most part Uy herded to 
could i ae they lived a vile sort of life “ common. 
ghanties, they preyed upon the pr at larg 
of eupPn a way that is hard fully to realize. 
influence 


showed simi 


socio arents. This famil has 
elaborate ere modeled after the pare y 
jJdren W 
childre 


on heredity; they have served to fasten the 
jscourses 


the first halg 
untry which 


They were 
The total number of 


d at twelve hundred. 
© that the mind of man 


n of the eo 


vicious, 
ersons 
genera 


e, di 


An 
conclusion that the 
Pointed the moral in 


idea in the minds of 
in human beings the course of inheritance of characteristics ig 
that in % mental and physical 


many d 


many Bee is e is an inevitable fate which decides a child’ 
+ tha 
direct; 


constitution, ree rash, and a fairly careful considera 
Such pias w falseitis. In this crowd of unfortunates there was no possi- 
facts Will show ae with decent citizens; the “Jukes” children were shut out 
pility of Wi chiding influence; they were pariahs, constantly suspected, con- 
from every ae against whom the hand of every man was Seely raised. 
stantly distrusted, born in the midst of the worst possible surroundings, and 
heir children were Il manner of vice long before they knew what the boundaries 
inhaled the odor oe dare. ~ * * With every example marking the way to 
between good and eae standing in the way to virtue, it would be almost 
crime, woeh every a) reputable. As the author himself has said, 
miraculous if they the environment that predisposes to | 
company, neglect, form Te a 
factors are increased by oy: 
magnified into a salient trait. 


tiou of the 


“want, bad 
arceny.” When these 
® predisposition that becomes 


h, Dugdale has unconsciously given instances of the method by 
; ae of the “‘Jukes” might have been prevented, by which these 
ich the viciou : ie 
ae hopeless characters might have been reclaimed. 
see 


He mentions a married 
pair of this family who removed from the 


Test to where they were not so well 
Y oO y Q k 
kn Naturally, the outlook changed, they left the ranks of beasts, and too 
own. Lee 


their stand among human beings. Their offspring developed in much the aa 
eir 8 ana es 
way as the iter chilaren of the new neighborhood, as many children of a fairly 
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table parentage As the author says: “This pair thus measurably Protect 
eee F , fr vironment of eight contami 4 ed 
a their prose?) from the en 8 ntaminating persons 
) 


lives were, with few exceptions, quite profij 
at is equally instructive. One of the « ate.» 


themselves 2? 
all jmmediate relatives, whose 


He mentions still another case ane 
women, 2 harlot and criminal, died in the 
of one year pehind her. This child, accord 
ar shown increasing tendencies toward evil ways, and in all iiketie 

, 


d within the taint of her family’s influence, she must have | 
One 


adopted her, gave her some of the care wh 
© whi 

ort—iwhen she was old enough, accordin ch 
og 

& to 


Jukeg? 
poor house, leaving a daughter of ee D 
© age 


ing to hard ideas of heredity, shoula i 
ve 


year by ye 
if she had remaine 
so; but fortunately, 


she needed, and at t 
the family standard, to show vicious tendencies—she was seemingly quite nor 
; mal, 


ange in her fortunes had not occurred, if she had remained w; 
; : Ww 
«which must have been sufficient without heredity to iam 
6 doubt of what her fate would have | ate 
seen, 


a lady of wealth 
he time of the rep’ 


Jf this happy ch 


her mother’s family, 
» there is very littl 


licentious practices, 
another case of the inexorable law by whj 
vhich 


And then there would have been still 
the attributes of the parents show themselves in the children. In similar waved 
8 it 


would be easy to multiply such instances jn other families, where children of vicious 
birth, when adopted into finer surroundings, blossomed out into useful men andl 
and in like manner, one can find enough cases of well-born offspring degen 
+ natural plane, when their atmosphere was such as to mat 
The Development of the Child. Oppenheim. (The Maemij. 


women, 
erating far below thei 


the falling off logical.— 
lan Company, New York, 1898.) 
It is known to the primar, 
teaches the child rather than the subject, that the child from the poorer 
home who by circumstances has been compelled to provide the means 
for his own amusements by making his own playthings, dolls of the 
ends of broom handles and wagon wheels of spools emptied of their 
r has been forced to aid in home affairs by caring for 


y teacher who understands his work and 


contents, 0 
younger brothers or sisters, or by aiding in washing and ironing for 
5 


anstance) by building fires, carrying water, and by helping as assistant 
in various ways, learns his first lessons in reading readily, spellin 
accurately, and writing well, much more quickly than does the onan 
from the better home for whom toys have been furnished and ever 
thing that he has played with or used for his own gratification a 
amusement has been adjusted to his whims and operated for him b 
servant or parent. (In the case of the first-named child the -. 
element has been developed by purposive self-direction.) ; 
Later, however, by months or years, as the case may be, when the t 
children have adjusted themselves to the conditions of the sch ; a 
ie hn from each source begins to help himself, begins to Be, fe 
te Eee postye seeing, ane for accurate talking and other represen- 
- ee with puns) and pencil, or some means of construction including 
gers and instruments furnished him, the teacher finds that the 


scial 7 c y . 7 6 
e ae construction. His experiences haye Siven hi 
jnvenl , than the other child possesses, 


] 
i writ 
qualities: 


T¢ 
1 witl ; “ 10 not mean more brains, 
ear xperiences. His experiences enable him to s 
e @. 


ee and Underst; 
and 
situations and uses that the other can not see, 


‘ances With which to understand do children Teadily ge 
experi n books or from what is said to them, Without experi 
edge Fe oc these, the words of others, must be largely dead ] 
ines Sh no matter how well they may be made to recite 
the childr fey may be made to spell them, how elega 
ae tethem. The teacher who rem 
ade v0 


ences for 
etters to 
them, how 
ntly they may be 
ough in the place 
Treet Psychology, 
exercise that the child 
tally, is to learn words 
Sent that which may be 


ains long en 
is work, and who teaches according to eo 
to test 7 + the most dulling (wooden making) 
knows & <A to engage in, physically and men 
or Feiss represent what he knows or repre 
ules 


eted by what he knows from experience 
interpr’ 


rl principles involved in what has been gaiq and 
The 


quoted in the 
g are in essence the primary raison VE 


ei tre of the kindergarten, 
for fiiomes would furnish properly selected environment, and if these 
If a 


‘ neing conditions could be made sequential and purposive there 
ee be less need of the kindergarten than there is. Indeed it is not 
ce to believe that the child would be much better off at home 
ae has reached the age of 7 or 8 years at least than he can- be at 
a ] . the home would furnish more definitely correlated effort pur- 
eae directed. But the one kind of home, that in which the child 
AE: d to servants, does not furnish these necessary conditions, 
ae another kind of home, that in which one or both of the parents 
are engaged in bread-winning labor, can not furnish the environment, 
It need not be said that in ignorant homes the desired conditions are 
not found. 

The kindergarten, when properly equipped and intelligently con- 
ducted provides the right kind of environment for the child (this is its 
first inportaut duty) and arranges it (adjusts it in point of time and 
circumstance) for effects that are desired. It arranges enviroument, as 
stimuli, for direct compound effects on mind organs through the differ- 
ent senses. This not only enriches the mind as a whole but also 
enriches and strengthens each of its associated p 


arts by uniting them 
and thus establishing 


a community of effort and interest. Itis this com- 
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s correlation and concentration of effort, that tp, 
t) 


4 thi : 
ght as an educative force 


‘ndergarten, arene 
of the ne ae child during the entire rorthacia 
__, ae insuring against atrophy or nondevelopment of brain cain 
period 18 ue es centers (inherited possibilities), and is broa, dent ; 
is develope es mind (sense centers) by energizing communication. 
a ae the parts thereof in proportion to the variety * 
g mind through the senses, and also according to 
reactions thus secured by the exercise of tHe 
and body. He is making the beginnings of 4 
so to speak, that is broad or narrow, 


rily intended to accom 


and wu 
(nerve fibers) 5 
stimuli furnished his 
the uses made of the 
motor factors of me i 

i i oundation, 
Be ae i aa the environment is meager and poor in variety 
A aletine the mind, by virtue of the development of fewer brain 
ie will be ‘orrespondingly narrow and without richness of tone ane 
color, and if concepts received are secured by sallanaebalay and are real. 
ized in application to useful and interesting products in respons 6 to ite 
inherited social and economical tendencies and opportunities, the chilq 
‘airs, of acquirement and strength. In the 


will develop a mind of aff ; 
absence of exercise of the motor element, a mind simply of acquirement 


will result. 

Thus the impulses reaching an expressive centre, and proving too weak to cause 
the discharge of it, may still prove efficient if combined with the corresponding 
impulses from another sensory centre to which the object also appeals. It is there- 
fore the passing of the impulses from all the sensory centres stimulated by the object 
that gives the pasis for the most perfect response. Clinical studies of the kind 
furnish grounds for the idea that the presentation of an object to any one of the 
senses revives the mental image of that object in terms of the other senses which 
may be, and formerly have been, excited by it, and that the more vivid these associ- 
ated images, the more complete and clear is the conception. As the possibility of 
forming the extra images is curtailed, the conception becomes weaker, more special, 
and less reliable. 

When the sight of the bell causes it to be named, the changes in the brain are not 
duplicates of those occurring when the sound of it has led to the same reaction. In 
the two cases the same expressive centres have been differently roused by different sets 
of fibres, one from the auditory and one from the visual centres, and the secondary 
revivals have been correspondingly varied. The bearings of these facts are very wide. 
* * * The working value of the mental images appears also as dependent on 
the number and balance of the secondary sensations which accompany them. The 
greater the number of these the more certain and precise is our thought. For this 
reason the development of the intelligence is associated with the perfection of more 
than one sense organ, whereas reliance on a single avenue of sense, while it may 


lead to very precise reactions graded in accordance with the intensity of the single 


— 
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puBL g without those fringing sensations which form the basis 
Jeaves Ut 
jnulus, ison. 
ct nd comparise e different factors are often open to wide 
«tion ® 2 the values of th 
rf jstiD ical equations ted on the three-fold composition of the central system, 
1 3 i i C . . . 
Jn hele 9 have jnsiste another central or distributive, and the third 


jatioo | after 
cia ctor peing * ach one < 
op? 2 ferent Pre ee 
tor ore Jt is readily § 
m 


: iu 
intellect oe ae ie, 

us the he anatomical conditions, or the man of affairs or action, 
the anatom 

e have 


‘erenD 
f the aff 
Sy cording to circumstances. 


that a high degree of responsiveness among the cen- 
n that @ ote 
al type of reaction. Where the efferent portion is 
ives 
cells giv 
gal © aniseds © 


t or sensory component leads to a merely passive 
well OR eratio * 
Hy ria, © ; - ee ir 
nile », or 60 hyste i e exercises of formal education and brain change have not 
A ce; n th s 
ston potwee 
ox! 8 


ection It igs no 


that w : 
ae tomical growth during this period, and to these plaus- 


¢ known how a year’s schooling affects the central sys- 
e shall soon arrive at facts of this sort. Available, 
2) ‘ob 
pee? +4 18 not pr 
dit 
ra 89 the facts 
nations have ; 
jple et at the moment, 
Me process, 


of ana 


peen given. ate : 
therefore, is to determine what limitations anatomy places 
tl 


and thus to obtain a rational basis from which to attack 

Shee It appears probable that the education of the 

too, rather an insignificant one, of many surrounding 
, 


The average individual is first subjected to some 

i 

tong insuencne 

ining when ae history of future organisation has been in its broad out- 

ig complete, ane i; first arrangement. Examination shows that but a frac- 
eir Y 7 . UO tl 

jned by e begun to develop, though growth is everywhere visible, 
vi g j 

jements Ha 


ts have attained almost their full size.—JLhe Growth of the 
ents 


jines dete 


; the © 
tion of f the elem! 


ety) that influences the child during his entire 


. ci 
he heritage (so far greater than that which the school can pro- 


4. life must be : F 
fr ie ag gregation of social life of which he is a part expressed 
‘de, Jt1S 
yide. 


. rm : : 
mek c illness that threatened her life (Helen Keller) at the time left the 
The serious 


: months with only those organs of sense unimpaired which we are 
anit a. rd as the lower senses in man,—those of touch, of taste, and 
ae en degree of intelligence to-day—which enables her to converse 
ie Ie iuinoss and understanding not only in English but also in 
German and French, and to form a judgment quite her own of her surroundings, 
of events, and of persons—must have been entirely formed by impressions received 
through them, and, we may assume, by those that date back into babyhood. 

Among her many accomplishments that for appreciating music is one of the 
most astonishing. She perceives it by feeling the v 


« the civilization.” 


ibrations of the instruments 


‘with her fingers placed lightly upon them, and even through the floor, when, 


43 in one instance, it was covered with a thick carpet. 
conscious of it, but is without a doubt swa 
Wa melancholy strain like “The Old Folks 


For she is not only 
yed by its rhythm, either depressed 
at Home,” or “Home, Sweet Home,” 
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a galop. ma 
gly excited PY © waltz or a §#0P seen her deeply 
+ elated and pleasantly «ce, which reached her through her fingers ne ns 
: Je voice, 


on she likened a dance played on the a 
ano 


affected bY the fema 
The simile appeared to all of us 


he singe! 3 », : 
throat of t ript to ‘punning water. IN US Very 
nus . same compe pon hear} 
from the ma hs later she again made the ating oy 
De She has therefore created a centre 3 
or 


he second time. 
nD ae an the sensations of touch, just as we hay 
s thro 


On another occasl 


apt. ae 
same compositio 
musical impressiop ue 
the same order of impresston®, a 
c 3 
ith the eat, while Helen Keller : 
i i ssible to 
‘n and muscles. Were it po : SUL cae | 
ai dium of touch,—aural impressio Q tong 
h the mediu ea | 
adie before her nineteenth month,—it would not onty p thosforee ee ee 
0. 
of course, 2 
conscious impressions (bein 


g infantile), but would suggest the interesting quit 
tion whether in such cases @ con 


nection is not established between the one conte 
) 

h 

that of hearing, and the other, that of touch, 


and thus create a new king OF 

mental seedy en Oaks Mrs. Keller, who kindly sent mo the titles 
es a 8 which were commonly sung in her home in Alabama when 
of two plantation aa are not now generally sung; and which I could procure 
i eript ae the South. These tunes I had played upon the plans 
See ame ide the instrument with her fingers resting upon its wooden 
eee Ris of course, that she should know nothing of my inten. 
ee es should be taken unawares. The effect was striking, Tho 
S ; now just entering upon her sixteenth year, became greatly excited, 
d her hands after the first few bars of ‘‘Way down in the 


© one for 
with the important difference that ours is comnectea 
connected with the nerye-endings in e 

) 


recall true aural impressions in hep él 
A} 


Helen was a baby, 


tions, 
young woman, 
langhed and clappe 
Meadow a’ mowing of the Hay.” 


«Father carrying baby up and a ; 
Black crow!” she exclaimed repeatedly, with manifest emotion. Miss Sullivan ang 


several ladies present were greatly astonished at the result. On hearing the second 
song, ‘The Ten Foolish Virgins,” the same effect was produced. It was evident to 
all those who were present that the young lady was carried back to her early sur- 
of life when she was carried about by her father; but 


down, swinging her on his knee: Black crow! 


roundings, even into the time 
we could not find a meaning for the words ‘‘ black crow.” I considered it prudent 
not to question her, but applied by letter to her mother, who was kind enough to 
send an early reply. Mrs. Keller said: ‘What you wrote interested us very much. 
The ‘Black Crow’ is her father’s standard song, which he sings to all his children 
as soon as they can sit on his knee. These are the words: ‘Gwine long down the 
old turn row, something hollered, Hello Joe,’ etc. It was asovereign remedy for put- 
ting them (the children) in a good humor, and was sung to Helen hundreds of times. 
It is possible that she remembers it from being sung to the two younger children as 
well as to herself. The other two I am convinced she has no association with, unless she 
can remember them as she heard them before her illness. Certainly before her illness her 
father used to trot her on his knee and sing the ‘Ten Virgins,’ and she would get 
down and shout as the negroes do in church. It was very amusing. But after 
she lost her sight and hearing it was a very painful association, and was not sung to 
these two little ones” (the younger children), 
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re travelled to the centre where her e 
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clear that the child, after she Was nine 
nite 
4 was I 


A “Old Crow” 
, an impression of the 


teen month 
recoived 


Song when it w 

h the peculiar vibrations communicated to ¢ 
a 

throug. 


8 old, might 

as sung 

children, o songs could only be perceived through the e 
tw 

other 


hteen months, and could hear, 
& 


he floor o 


3 but 
the 


arly 


aural impressions are stored 
years 1 + they in their turn reawakened the mem 
a ms 


up, and eee heard before her illness, and Possibly also had felt by vibrations 

which she re it was sung to the younger children. 

afterwards \ me that this striking instance proves, 
It appears ‘4 more, the persistence of early impres, 

ing else es the centres of two different senses, th 

connection eke assume in certain cases. 


beyond a doubt, and as noth- 
Sions, as well as the intimate 
ough Physiologically related in 
The mental quality of sound thus con- 
, be of a peculiar nature, 


for it is composed of elements of the immediate 
suc ion, associated with those of the earlier ones deposited 
ion, 
in impress 
skin ! 


in the normal 
The Subconscious Self. Waldstein. (Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
emory.— 
sound mi 
York, 1898.) 


ways, 
y 
many 


ibration alone must, it is evident 
yed by V1 
veyet 


a) pers i from 
tions of the normal pers on, d ferent 

satl 

hh sen 


now well-known principles of Tind de 
ig HES? indergarten has the Strongest reason for existence. It 
starting, the kin ing environment and directing a purposive attention 
exists for en effect, thus making interesting activity (play) 
toward it for i and in the most profitable degree educative. 
naturally yet in a i not occult. It should be as simple as the culti- 
The kindergarten unobtrusive on the mind of the child as the daily 
vated home ane ae and refined mother in so far as the child is 
influence of a ae n instrumentality affecting him. The Kindergarten 
conscious of it as a se of broadening and directing the child’s experi- 
exists for we ee uli to which the mind reacts, and in associations 
ences with thin 88, fs a instrumentalities and products of social life, and 
that cultivate, Lal a motor experiences in social intercourse, oe ony 
also for pre thers in plays and games, but by contributing his 
ing W 
Reechiand desires to a common stock. 


velopment, mind 


t of early experiences on the 
ee pee ae The Angelus. wae emt 4 
eee = ae nner of representing a psychic truth or prineip . 
Tree . a me, valuable study in educational Se a 
Becks e : eee It shows the parent and the teac : : 
ee ae ressions persist, the supreme gatyg 2 ae ae 
ee one nate should be cared for and taught if it is hop 
= ee AGE life what society wants him to be. 
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ng responsibility implied by the foregoing 
rata the kindergarten must be right. It must be provided With 
dise a a appointments. The room must be properly lighteq and 
Dearest osname for outdoor life must be provided, Out 
oe aes must be provided and cemanelly developed. The tones of 
the kindergarten, its colors, its embellishments, must be inal and pleag. 
ing. The tones that are heard there must bg heard under circumstances 
that please also the eye, and the harmonious colors that are examineq 
must be seen under circumstances that please also the ear. Byen the 
atmosphere of the room (there is a temperature sense) and the reaction 
of the vegetative organs help to determine the quality and Strength 
of the child’s mind as it is developed and affected by his environment, 


But with the appalli 


I thought the sparrow’s note from Heaven, 
Singing at dawn on the alder bough; 

I brought him home; in his nest at even 

He sings the song, but it pleases not now; 
For I did not bring home the river and sky; 


He sang to my ear—they sang to my eye. 
—Emerson, 


The most influential item of environment is the child’s teacher, 
This is truer of the very young child than it is of the one that is older, 
for the influence of the teacher decreases with the increasing age ang 
strength of the child. It is a common thing for parents to speak of 
the pleasure their children take in “playing school.” The children 
imitate actions and even tones of the teacher. The praising anq 
cautioning, the upbraiding and faultfinding, are all reproduced; even 
the mode of sitting, standing, and walking are given. The most 
difficult question for the board of trustees to solve after securing the 
means by which kindergartens are made possible is to obtain teachers 
whose qualifications are what they ought to be. The board will 
undoubtedly find it necessary to train the kindergarten teachers, as 
training of teachers for our primary schools was found necessary. By 
fixing the qualifications for entrance to the training class we may be 
assured of the knowledge and culture other than that of technical 
training required in kindergarten work. 


THEORY OF THE GENERAL WORK OF THE PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS. 


The foregoing remarks on the subject of kindergartens lead log- 
ically to the contemplation of the school in general and its work, but 
especially that of the primary school, showing the development of 
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io succeeding the pe ce oun beginning. While it is not 
educa able to present these important subjects at great length within 
ue of an annual report, it is presumably appropriate to offer 
the ae igeestions relating thereto. Perhaps it is duty to represent 
a ee RAG the processes of education now in vogue in the schools 
at t pistrict. é 
of the “A of education to-day throughout the world and partic- 
phe a America are in a state of rapid transformation or evolution. 
ularly } + all classes, especially those who think, in contemplating the 
people Ritch ced by experience with them, seeing the products of the 
gchools, 1 the lives of their children as well as realizing themselves in 
DE ative as products of these schools, have seen in them what 
B isve to be defects and have not been slow to criticise them. 
ae two or three decades, but especially within the last ten years, the 
For ., press of every kind, the rostrum, the pulpit, and numerous 
public er g the ears of the public have helped to make known 
Bee rtcomings of existing methods of education. The contention 
a a in part So the schools are tae that the studies and 
Beiicds nie disciplinary rather ee bg that mind-nourish- 
-» gtudies are not found in the curricula in their just proportion. By 
a Peical Tian the pore Em held Weieeiae for the impairment 
of the health of the children. This eM: criticism is perhaps the most 
import ant of all that are made; at EN it has led to more unrest than 
any other, because it affects the happiness of the home and disturbs 
domestic tranquillity more than any other. 

The evolution is in rapidly increasing progress. It is not difficult 
to believe that one of the most important movements that has ever 
aftected human society is now taking place—a revolution in the processes 
of education, as also in the conception of the purposes of education. 
This revolution has been induced in part by more accurate information 
relating to mind and to the phenomena of its growth than was before 
possessed. Scientific investigators, students of mind, together with 
investigators in the department of institutional life and its growth, are 
on the one hand discovering the nature of mind and mind action, and 
on the other hand tracing the relations of institutions and social life 
to mind growth and the growth of knowledge. These discoveries, 
announced from time to time and becoming known to and understood 
by thinking people, have made a profound impression on society. The 
enormous development of free schools, with the accompanying expense, 
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{ prominence they have taken in the social Make-up 

e Sa aes a, is a strong factor producing the revolution, 
asa to above, important enough to be repeated, a 
wed inadequacy of the efforts of the Sy vo develop tite Citizen 

the allege intelligent, broadminded being, adequate to dischargg 
an ore ae the privileges of his time without ruining hig health 
en] ardechas defeating the very purpose for which efforts 


and th 
especially in A 
Another factor, 


as 
the duties an 
by their processes, 


i instituted. 
in education are jnstitu 
eee ae in the public mind concerning the schools has led to e fort 


on the part of school men to remedy the defects eile of. Public 

mae demanded an enrichment of the course of study and at the 
spcinte ae care of the child’s health. Many movements have 
nea ue for the purpose of correcting ee ee have been 
pointed out. Although the movement one c eu 1as been very 
marked in America, it is not much more noticeable here at tains present 
time than it is in England. But much that has wee done is partial 
and tentative, only experimental, because in most instances what ig 
done is invented for the accomplishment of 2 narrow purpose only 
(the preconceived notion of some one in authority of what should be 
accomplished by the schools). 

The changes now taking place, so evident and general, are of inter. 
est in that they reveal the way in which the schools have grown in the 
main from their beginning. New growths are patterned after the old, 
which is but natural. Educational methods have grown to what they 
are largely by the adoption of processes invented for the accomplish- 
ment of narrow purposes in too many instances, and naturally, also, 
in many instances, purposes not having much educational value as 
culture products. It is believed, for instance, by some person of 
influence that a certain result should be accomplished by the schools, 
and straightway some one has invented or caused others to invent a 
way for doing it. ‘The end is lost sight of in attention to the means,” 

The school, when it began to be criticised a few years since, was an 
aggregation of processes, each of which had received its character 
more by the influence of that (the logical relations of its parts) which 
was to be analyzed (portioned out) and given to the child than by the 
influence of an understanding of the mind of the child or of a broad 
outlook on the true purpose of school. Humanity had lost its place. 
The subject being taught engrossed the attention of the teacher more 
than the condition of the child who was to be affected. From force of 
precedent teaching was in the hands of those who had become expert 
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mechanical side. Results were tested by examinations 
purely umbers in the belief that this could be done as the 
a rated a of wheat can be determined, by measuring or weigh- 
a an 7 and thus ascertaining the number of pounds of flour 
IA sr pdnce- The training of teachers in the past has too 
op Ww? 


the & ated chiefly in giving them devices. 
often cons nowed itself among many persons in opposition to the prac- 
: eh g the minds and lives of all children to the Same pro- 


od g the same demands on all. 


and to makin Ae Mess i 

i taught school naturally continued their inventions of 
phose ne orrect evils that were pointed out. Machines for thrash- 

processes to cay manufacturing cloth had been made for cheapening 

in wheat or duction. Why can not devices in education be employed 

the cost of ve purposes? it was thought. The industrial idea sought 

for De mercial idea which permeated society, including the 

to gatisty bol took its character under the influence of a rapidly 

school. T mmercial and mechanical society. 

growils “ elopment of the civilization of man hig mind has perforce 

Jn the Bet in the direction of economical and governmental life. 
developed learn first how to subsist and, second, how to live with his 
Man me S The first institutions of society were on these lines, Edu- 
neighbors: stitutions have been the last to be developed. So the 
eational ae school by the aggregation of mechanical processes was 
ad perhaps unavoidable because of the lack of knowledge 
ore nature of mind and (2) of the means by which it is made 
‘ grow- 

[his mechanical character CEN CGD to such a degree that the 
people would stand it no longer. It is noteworthy rete the revolution 
started with the people, not with those who were teaching the schools. 

There have been many exceptions to the broad assertions above 
made, the most prominent of which in all the history of human 
development is that of the kindergarten in its purity. Yet the 
kindergarten in the hands of persons who do not understand the 
nature of mind and the philosophy of the kindergarten in its relation 
to that nature is used only as an aggregation of processes which, 
while they may not always do harm, can do little good and will not 
accomplish what a correct application of kindergarten work will secure, 

What I mean by a process—the machine in education with which to 
accomplish a purpose—is illustrated by the 


addition of manual train- 
ing to the work of the school in so many pl 


aces to-day. By this also 
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ne ds of those 


what in too many insta 
In recent years it has come to be 


d control curricula. 
to be believed, that the motor factor in the arowth 


ected in our educational processes. Men heen 
me to believe this (1) by getting a more (ganas knowledge respect. 
of mind, (2) by understanding better the causes of 
by observing the development of civilization 
s and others, cooperating in the making a 
tin the construction of the instrumentalities 
Men saw the one-sideq 


may be seen 
who arrange an 
known, or at least 
of mind has been neg] 
co 
ing the growth 
mental phenomena, (3) 
(4) by studying themselve 
institutions, and taking par 
of business, social, and governmental life. 
character of the training obtained in the schools. 

Men who do not teach put yet observe the result of teaching (these 
were the first critics the school had)—scientific, thoughtful men—gaw 
that social life had grown into being and complexity by getting knowl. 
edge through discovery and invention and by giving to society. These 
at getting knowledge and strength involves the motor factor 
at the using of knowledge and strength 
tion and construction, which 
al instrumentality. They 


men saw th 
in mind development and th 
for the benefit of society requires inven 
involve another kind of motor activity, physic 
further saw that all existing knowledge has been made or discovered, 
and that the use of this has resulted in the making of society. Men of 
America especially have seen a continent developed from wild nature 
into the most active and efficient and far-reaching civilization that 
has yet existed. They have seen, too, that this has been done by the 
correlation of motor activities combined with the resuit of the reaction 
of environment, itself made in part (induced) by motor activity. To 
involve the motor factor, therefore, in the education of the child, a 
process of manual training was invented and put into the schools, ag 
for instance, sloid. It is not uncommon to hear distinguished educa- 
tional persons of to-day say that all subjects taught in school should 
be accompanied by or supplemented with motor activity. These 
expressions show the tendency to search for the machine for the 
accomplishment of education. 

The result, however, of much that is done is not that relief is given 
by changes in education, but, on the contrary, that other burdens are 
superimposed; the curriculum is crowded by additions of new kinds 
of work. 

The old system of education educated adequately at first, perhaps, 
before the enormous increase of the knowledge resulting from scientific 
research of recent years. The old school, however, did not teach all 
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ht, indeed, only a few. And the teaching it did, 

enildrer- 4, may bave been, was logically only supplemental (by 
phe yer efuicion”” ‘Ig were really not indebted to what they learned 
powe The Lee part of their education, as recent knowledge 
a clearly proves, but were indebted for this rather 


Jt taug 


«qept): 
accel ol for the Vv 


ind ; : : 
rth pature of m ceived by their home activities while attending 


sul conditions of life precedent to school life. The 
ae very little power of purposive thought and action. 


ave t uired was obtained by the necessities of home life, 


acq c . * 
power they d effort, and developing purpose and interest in action. 


pausiné P ) made them competent to get all the benefit (largely 
he school afforded. Hence the value so often ascribed to 
that ul ned country school.” Going for the cows and driving 
Gene the gates or letting down the bars, closing the 
+ putting UP the bars, and keeping the cows out of the corn on 
0 ae influenced by the responsibility belonging to the acts 
the way d, were processes of education superior to those the boy got 
ipa tea ol (learning the forms of knowledge chiefly); but when 
i ee Jemented by the teaching of the school, however old- 
these ee cae have been, the boy got an education that made him 
ae e manly, and trustworthy. The boy of 12 years, sent 10 or 
efficients ail with a grist to be ground, who, when the wagon tongue 
ye 3 a sudden turn of the oxen into a pool of water, is forced 
i a Be broken tongue by some hook or crook—splice it, it may 
fe ane of splints stripped from fence rails and bark stripped from 
ee trees, or ropes taken from the heads of the oxen—and go on with 
nis load to the mill, have his grist ground and get home on time, is doing 
that which gives him the beginning of power which, supplemented by 
form-getting at the school, tends to fit him for efficient work and the dis- 
charge of heavy responsibility. Learning from a book in the absence 
of these or kindred experiences for interpreters will not produce the 
_ boy who will found a business or be very helpful to others who can. 
Very many of the great men of this continent have been made by the 
necessities of life incident to the clearing of wooded land, the develop- 
ment of unshorn prairies, the bridging of streams, the subduing of 
Indian tribes, and the destruction of savage beasts, supplemented by 
meager education obtained from schools. 
Necessity is indeed the mother of invention. It would be difficult to 
measure the far-reaching educative value of the power of construction 
that arises from the mere fact that the child has not at hand the tool, 
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that he needs in his work, his play, his stage, hig 
+ undertakings. The great Goethe in his chil dbiscdl 

nsciously gained for himself the best means of developing 
days all unco iving himself up, body and spirit, to the construction 
g little plays and operas. In Wilhelm Meister, in 
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the toy, the article 
little world of grea 


prain and body, 
and acting of all his 
speaking of his boyhood days, he says: 
with their manifold adventures and vicissitudes 
ttract me more than anything else beside. In these compositions I foun 
should a cods descending in chariots of cloud, and, what most of all delightea 
: f¢ thunder and lightning. I did my best with pasteboard, paint, ang 
my lightning was dreadful to behold; 


It was natural that the operas, 


stormy seas, 
me, abundance 0 
paper. I could make night very prettily ; 


ly my thunder did not prosper. 
Pete Seaton of my theater were now in a tolerable state of completeness, I 


had always had the knack of drawing with compasses, clipping pasteboard anq 
E t served me in good stead. But the more sorry was I on 


loring figures; and here i 
coloring fig ’ happened, my stock of actors would not suffice 


the other hand, when, a8 frequently 


for representing great affairs. 
My sisters, dressing and undressing their dolls, awoke in me the project of furnish. 


ing my heroes by and by with garments which might also be put on and off. Accorq. 
I slit the scraps of cloth from off their bodies, tacked the fragments together 
saved a particle of money to buy new ribbons and laces, begged 
and so formed, by degrees, a full theatrical wardrob , iin 


ingly, 
as well as possible, 


many a rag of taffeta, 
which hoop petticoats for the ladies were especially remembered. My greatest 


pleasure lay in the inventive part and the employment of my fancy. 

The recreations of youth, as my companions began to increase in number, interfered 
with this solitary, still enjoyment. I was by turns a hunter, a soldier, a knight, as 
our games required ; and constantly I had this small advantage above the others, 
that I was qualified to furnish them suitably with the necessary equipments. The 
swords, for example, were generally of my manufacture. I gilded and decorated the 
scabbards, and a secret instinct allowed me not to stop till our militia was accoutered 
according to the antique model. Helmets, with plumes of paper, were got ready; 
shields, even coats of mail, were provided. 

And all the time the child grew and became a master over circum- 
stances, growing more capable, more alive to existing conditions, 
overcoming obstacle after obstacle, experiencing the pleasures of con- 
struction, the satisfaction that comes from the knowledge that one is 
able to mold circumstances and is not a mere puppet. 

The physical activity of the child, the contact of the boy with things, 
the concomitant activity of his mind and hand tended to keep his whole 
being alive to experiences of all kinds, and finally gave him to the 
world the broadest, boldest man of experience of his time. Goethe in 
his plays gleaned from things by his contact with them the same educa- 
tive training in kind as do so many of our great men who come to us 
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ecessities of country and farm life, masters 
ea work of machines they do not happen 
ment that is not at hand, monuments in 
d over matter and conquerors of fate 


reat bY Une 
nce 


phemse ecessity- 


i school of to-day is less efficient 
and gterD on that the country or village schoo y 
Ss 
me rem 


jder times, if it is so, is because the civilization is One 

ap the ° e 2 = ot the same. The child does not come to school with 
ent, § 5 iP Aevelopinenty as opportunity for home CE CTy BGs 
ferene nd The work of the farm is done by machinery, and 
d caring for machinery are themselves educating, 
ein many cases restricted to a few employed experts 

oe mbers of the family. The farmer no longer goes to 

or to the older Pecieat at the railroad station and buys his flour by 
lg in the town. He no longer makes butter; he sells 
) at the factory and buys his butter at the gro- 


ig nob aver ee 
te p operating an 


Another condition affecting old country-school life, and 
arent value, is neglected when the benefits of the coun- 
. are thought of. J mean the ages of the children attending 
. oy were by many years in the average older than chil- 
ng primary schools of to-day, and were, therefore, in con- 
ted to severe mental strain in securing knowledge 


aie probability or even possibility of harm therefrom, so 


ae ae “aes mind from that of the young developing mind. 
ee oll known to every man that attended the old-fashioned 
ae that the majority of those attending them never got pexoud the 
ability to do indifferent reading, poor spelling, and awkward writing. 
They lived and died never knowing perhaps that they were not edu- 
cated. What is very significant and instructive is that for the most 
part they became useful and respected members of society. 

As time passed even the “country school” was unsatisfactory, espe- 
cially to those fortunate ones who under former conditions of social life 
would have become leaders. These sought opportunity in the village 
school, where new branches of education had been introduced and 


_ where, as it was said, modern methods were employed. In the village 


school the change had begun. One by one new lines of work demanded 
by new knowledges and new activities in civilization were urged and 
new branches were added to the courses of study. 

It must be remembered that these changes all took place in response 
to the demands of the people, the school authorities being only the 
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The way these changes have taken place 
llows: 
mewhat as fo 3 
eS ae re instance, by Some one who interests himself in 
ae + children pass through the schools com 
reciting texts (forms of knowledge) 


instruments. a ] 
Tt is fou 
and its growth tha 


ne » Yet do 
lessons to mem eee Sec eee ao ut 
know the primary workings of g ted, an 


ty, state, or nation. The consensus Os piston is that Patriotis 
county, oe nt in the schools. But patriotism that persists ee ™ 
should ie seis taught without some knowledge of what pateiotigi 
é cane involves some knowledge of the workings of governme a 
means. t government means, whence it came, what it is for, What it 
and ae ne it does it. The conditions seem bad. Crities da i 


Society 
Mittin 


gency ¢ 


does, 
the schools a failure. 
k to correct 
Superintendents suggest a course of wor ck the error, te 


board of education introduces a text-book on une subject of Civies, 

This looks right on paper and sounds mises in ue ears of the Public, 
but it too often proves only a new exercise SUDSUBOseds 

Another intelligent person discovers that ee child leaving the 
grammar school knows nothing about the Kuss of the power that 
drives the street car from one portion of the city to another; that he 
knows nothing of the action of heat or light affecting his daily life, 
Then it is asked, Why should a boy go to school five years, eight years, 
ten years, or longer, spending his entire time learning to read, to Spell, 
to write, to cipher, to bound states and locate capitals, yet know 
nothing of the phenomena affecting his daily life, know nothing of the 
pleasures incident to the contemplation of improvements that change 
the nature of his surroundings every year, know nothing of the reasong 
for the advancing civilization that affects him? Then the schoolmaster 
says the study of physics should be introduced into the schools— 
should be taught in the grades—and the board of education adopts a 
text-book on this subject. This proves also to be a superimposed 
study. 

Another enterprising person who writes for the magazines discovers 
that while the boy can bound states, locate capitals (black spots on 
the map), and trace the sources of rivers from memory he yet knows 
nothing of the logic of geography, either physical, commercial, or social. 
It seems like a glaring defect in education that a child should be taught, 
for instance, the source and direction of the Mississippi river and the 
names in order of all the rivers that empty into it and the boundaries 
of all the states in order that are drained by it, yet learn nothing of 
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P ith the existence of ri 
jon either for € Of rivers, the locat; 
causat 7 the locations of citi 
‘ties, or 
? 


tne relative feo PENe OTS oh ras cities; and so the superint 
pressed by ise mag s7ine article he has read, plans to en 
geography (phy BiogTap ny) introduced into the lower-grade school 

in connection yan ae Uli the extension of the study of oe a 
py means of which the child may learn how rain is formed, how ae 
are made, and how streams result, cities grow, eys 


: centers of po aati 
ats determined, and large masses of population become Rees 
introduced for this purpose. The anthorities are made happy ee is 

use 


they pelieve that now the school is to be improved—it is to bea 

ern school—new methods of instruction are being introduced aay 
js soon discovered that only a new burden has been Ewer os : 
pecause the grind of learning to read, to apelly Corea tts oe : 
write English, each from a book from which nothing alee is ee - 
Jearning geography from a book put into school for that single pur a 
goes on- Every one of the new things that has been added is a ai 
imposed burden. In a somewhat similar manner music, drawing, and 
all other additions to the curriculum have been made. Parents Sa, 
Our children have too many things to learn; and teachers say, a 
have too many things to teach; and in speeches and sermons and meee 
zine articles it is declared that the children try to do too many things 
and thus dissipate their minds and learn nothing well. Thus has the 
school grown to be what it is. The demand for the additions named 
above was made by leaders of public thought, insisting that the course 
of education should be enriched. All these movements indicate the 
extent to which the revolution in education is on and the momentum 
that it has acquired. Yet little change is made in processes of teach- 
ing. Memoriter work predominates. The grind continues. 

Some persons have tried to solve the problem by attempts at corre- 
lation and concentration of studies, doing much good thereby in many 
instances. In all the criticisms that have been made few persons have 
offered any suggestions for improvement, except occasionally it has 
been declared when comparing the results of education to-day with 
those secured by the old school that the schools must cease to evolve and 
must go back to the old ways of teaching. This from the very nature 
of mind and the advancing force of civilization will be found to be as 
impossible as it would be to reverse the flow of the waters of the rivers. 


dent, 
ave physical 


In the schools of Washington for many years an effort has been 
made to study the evolution in progress and to understand it, and to 
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understand, appr 
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to become an 1 

d not break down health? . 

and 1 e of the imperative duties of educational endeavor to 
It is on 


i f education that will conserve the equanimity and thug the 
modes = the nervous system of the child. This thought jg imac 
eer by the added requirements of the school made by ponit 
ath pecause of increased knowledge. as 
While it was believed that there was cause for cracls concerning 
the methods and requirements of the schools and that relief Should be 
sought, yet despite this it was iibanety seen that WEES was demand for a, 
proader intelligence, for a more rational understanding of things op tie 
part of the pupils, as also for a better physical development and for direes 


Seek 


motor training. 
It was seen that no satisfactory change could be effected simply by 


a multiplication of studies, as this would result in putting additional 
burdens on the schools, nor could it be effected by an increase of time 
given to school work. Both of these, it was seen, would but augment 
the most serious evil for which the school was held blamable, namely, 


overwork. 
We were therefore forced to conclude that relief can come to the schools 


only by a radical change in the process of teaching the child during the 
formative period of life. 


* * * The energies that belong to building up this range of potentialities 
should be of the finest quality, should have the greatest liberty of action, should be 
awarded the Iiehest place in the community. The training which the child is to 
get should be what is essentially designed for him in his unripe condition, for it 
can not be similar to that of an adult. So long as one recognizes that the child is 
absolutely different from the adult, not only in size, but also in every element that 
goes to make up the final state of maturity, one is more apt to get a true method of 
development, which must gradually bear the results of a higher evolution. 

There is no doubt that many of the ideas and methods governing the treatment of 
children, what one is bound to provide for them, as well as what one may expect 
from them, are sadly deficient. The blame for this is to be laid not so much upon 
carelessness and indifference in parents and guardians (although these peculiarities 
exist), a8 upon a wrong conception of the problem. There is not enough of conviction 
in the minds of parents and guardians that the responsibility of their children’s acts, 
either good or had, rests upon their older shoulders, that the final outcome of these 
children’s lives depends almost entirely upon the influences, the nutrition, the 
environment which the authority of the parents and guardians provide. The 
elements that are to be afiected, being in an almost fluid State so far as susceptibility 
to change is concerned, require an unceasing care and attention. To break in upon 
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when children. It looks upon them as adults, 
jdea of Pail size, deficient strength, little experienc 
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but slightly different, in the 


from 
ae es ec, gTown me: 
details eae nat, were these details filled ont and completed, the child 


e lapse of years he comes to be. 


n and women, 
would he the 
a And theref i 

as after t 3 Gein consedue 
game ise, it provides surroundings for him that would be most fitted ae = 
this eared powers, who lacked strength and knowledge. 
ie eg in the face of the child’s real condition, 
yes. 


ae wa 

pe is in 2° ial treat: i i 

Misiowe Ayaetie needs a speci atment ane environment, which must be modelled 
a correct conception of what he really is. 

m1 


@ person 
: The rules of conduct which 
e fundamentally fals i 
: t je. Si 
e really like an adult, since his condition is one of continuous cha: = 
C. nge, 


rn 
This would necessitate a remoulding 
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P ns and surroundings, an overhauling of ideas about comparative infl 
u- 


of his relatio ss 
go long a8 this is not done, we are apt to bear the penalty of thoughtlessness 


ly deficient men and women, in the abuses which come from one-sided 


odies and minds, in a stoppage of the evolution which goes hand in 
best evolution of therace. * * * 


ences. F 
in unnecessarl 
and twisted b 


hand with the j ‘ 3 
me, fst recast our conceptions of the function and the Scope of our children; we 
? 


must look with unprejudiced eyes upon the part which they Teasonably may be 
expected to play in the work of the world.—Oppenheim. 

We have sought to answer the following: 

1, Are not the criticisms that intelligent persons urge against the 
mechanical processes of the school just? 

9, Are not the criticisms that the physicians make, that the confine- 
ment incident to studying lessons is injurious to the young child, just 
and sensible? 

3, Ought not the child to learn in school something of the opera- 
tions, principles, and purposes of the government under which he lives? 
(Civics.) 

4, Ought not the child to learn something of the causes that make 
the geography of his country and the world what it is? (Physical 
geography, physiography.) Z 

5. Ought not the child to know something of the causes that have 
changed the business and social conditions of society? (Physics.) 

6. Ought not school life to make the child more generally intelligent 
than it has done in the past respecting other things that affect his 
everyday life? (General intelligence.) 
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fully than for 


become not only a more effici 


Manual training: ) 

8. May manual training serve any other hr Tost than that of acquir. 
3 in the use of eye and hand? May it not be made to supply 
h the child of the old-time school got at home by the wate 


help himself? ( 


ing skill 
that whic 
ties of the home life of those days? 

9, May learning to use the eye and hand, and thus becoming skill a 


in their use (manual training), during formative life, be made to inspire 


respect for manual labor and a liking for it? 
10. May the studies of the school be rearranged with advantage to 


the learner, and at the same time subserve economy of time and effort 


to the school? 
11, May learning the forms of knowledge, especially that of reading, 


be made to insure ethical ends? 


(1) The child has had experiences that have led him to consider the 
postman, the policeman, the fireman, and theschool. These experiences 
are the beginnings of civics. 

(2) The child has seen the rain fall on the street and wash the dirt 
away, or perchance has seen it make gullies in the earth by the road- 
side. He has seen the leaves fall from the trees, and after lying for a 
day or two he has seen that they have stained the sidewalk on which he 
treads, leaving the imprints of their forms, which he has beheld with 
delight and interest. He has therefore had experiences in physiogra- 
phy and soil making. These are the beginnings of physical geogra- 
phy and of the study of continent making. 

(3) The child has felt the moisture on the ice pitcher, and has seen 
the steam rise from the teakettle or the engine, and has seen the rain 
fall to the ground. He has therefore experienced the beginnings of 
the study of physics. 

(4) The child has taken part in celebrations, in testimonials of 
respect, in ceremonials of honor and mourning. He has had, there- 
fore, the foundations in experience for general information, which he 
may easily be made to understand. 

(5) The child born into intelligent society has experience, then, in 
civics, in physics, in physiography, in manual training, and in nearly 
every other subject that has been added to the curriculum. He has, 
however, not known these experiences as such. It has been believed 
that the work of the primary school especially should be to extend these 
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judg! The expanding and refining of experiences ate chil 

@ no more exacting on his health and strength tk nild grows 
pefore coming to school. 
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School eurric- 


older ar Ae 1an that which 
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rk 
wo tne work of the teacher. Learning these 


sroups is 
as such i 
180 i » and learning 
a forms that represent them, are in large part what should constitute 
ie difference between home and primary school life, re 


We have pelieved that the civilization of every age, with all its com 


plications and Ee T iLL TMOG Sy is the inheritance of those born into 
that age, and that these Wane and instrumentalities reacting on 
the mind of the person born wD that age either directly or indirectly 
make nis mind in exact proportion to the understanding that he is 
Ransed to get of them and to the use that he is led to make of them. 
mhe work of extending and refining his experience in all the direc. 
tions intimated in these remarks, under the guidance of a judicious 
teacher, will subserve the child’s physical interests and give hin— 


Health that mocks the doctor’s rules. 


He will get knowing and understanding with interest and delight. 
as did the Bare-Foot Boy his knowledge— 


Of the wild bee’s morning chase, 

Of the wild flower’s time and place, 
Flight of fowl and habitude 

Of the tenants of the wood; 

How the tortoise bears his sheli; 
How the wood-chnek digs his cell, 
And the ground-mole sinks his well. 
How the robin feeds her young: 
How the oriole’s nest is hung; 
Where the whitest lilies blow; 
Where the freshest berries grow; 
Where the ground-nut trails its vine; 
Where the wood-grape’s clusters shine; 
Of the black wasp’s cunning way,— 
Mason of his walls of clay,— 

And the architectural plans 

Of gray hornet artisans! 


In my annual report of 1896-97 I discussed at length the problem of 
how the child learns. I tried in that paper to show that it is by corre- 
lation of all the instrumentalities possessed by the human being, by 
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oe written and wide study have confirmed the Sait 


since that report was 
ssed at that time. 


ions expre 
. : discussion from two well-known authors Sites: 


I quote freely in this ! ! 
rks have come to my table since this report was practically Cane 
works Ne u i 


“level namely, Prof. D. Kerfoot Shute, of Orikiutoiye University, and 
Prof. J. M. Baldwin, of Princeton University, es alto from the works 
of several others, all of which have appeared valdat two years. 

The organs of sense and the hand and the ete together discover, 
invent, and represent. Man has been a discoverer and inventor 
and thereby a getter of knowledge; then he has become a giver ang 
doer. He has learned by his own effort; then he has contributed his 
getting to society. If this is right, it is suggestive to us in deciding 
about the training of children. What should the school do for the 
child and what should it cause the child to do? What is the schoo] 
for? Is ita place in which the child is to be taught certain knowledges : 
and theories? Is it not rather a place where he is to discover know]. 
edge and learn to know it as such, and be taught the forms that repre- 
sent it, oral and manual? : 

Here we must differentiate. All the forms that the child learns must 
be taught to him, but neither the teacher nor the school will be con- 
nected with more than a small part of the knowledge he will possess at 
any given time in school life, as shown by Donaldson, quoted above, 

The child is to be trained to get knowledge for himself. The schoo] 
is to give him opportunity to get knowledge from original sources by 
making his efforts intelligently purposive for effects determined by the 
school. Then he is to be given by didactic processes the forms that 
represent this knowledge. These he learns, fortunately, by virtue of 
his innate disposition to imitate. 

That this form-learning may have the highest educational value, the 
imitation should be induced when the form is needed to represent that 
in which the child has interest, his discovery. The child can not give 
and do without learning the forms that serve to convey the knowledge 
that he gets. These are speaking, writing, spelling (word making), and 
other forms produced by manual dexterity. Thus are united with 
knowledge getting, as a part thereof, speaking (grammar), writing, 

_ Spelling, arithmetic, and manual training, all of which are motor and 
educative, disciplinary. The more perfectly the senses are trained and 
the richer the child’s experience is in the development of each, and the 
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pore a daily life, the more readily and rationally will his inven. 

_ fluence? a profitable use of these instrumentalities for himself and 

pn to # more Will he voluntarily exercise and thus train nih 

for 50 ple an d technical exactness in the use of the motor instru- 

yalua and and ey, muscle and brain. 

these thoughts be male practicable? 

op ae is to be trained in seeing by extending his experience 

ec q something to take into the school which he may look ah 

ke him to a place where he will find something that will 
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1 planting, grass cutting, and other industries with simple machin- 
at ; : Pe 

se constituted the social, business, and economic life of the little vil- 
ery Piece froebel lived at a time when life was much simpler than it 
lage. 

is to-day: 

d therefore seem no less important that the subconscious self and all that 


woul . 
It Me ltts development should be held in due control and not suffered to assume 
$ 


a p feo 

+ rmal influence. All appeals to the imagination of the young, all violent emo- 
orm: : 

tei and abrupt changes of surroundings, should be kept within narrow limits. 

io 


age although it is quite as dangerous to the development of the plastic juvenile 
Sean to teach concentration of attention or to appeal to the memory (which is of 
such slow growth, as it depends upon association) too early, it is well to enlarge grad- 
Pails the field of exact observation. In Nature, the contemplation of which is most 
refreshing to the subconscious self, we can find also the simplest materials for the 
growth of the intellectual, the conscious part of the youthful mind. To distinguish 
between essential and accidental peculiarities in natural objects should be the first 
and principal object lesson for the young; for in Nature all associations are most 
clearly related to normal functions, and the law of causation is best recognized in 
its greatest purity and in its fullest independence from the human will itself. 

With the exception of pure art alone, all works of man bear the stamp in greater 
or less degree of their purpose and utility; wherever the eye turns in the city it is 
met by objects showing the ulterior direct and interested aims for which they were 
designed; and the youthful mind is filled therefore with ideas which carry it away 
from the appearance of things to what lies behind and beyond them. ‘The sur- 
roundings in the country, however, impress the child with their perfection in them- 
selyes; every work of Nature has its end within itself, and its contemplation carries 
with it that restful spirit and singleness of purpose which is as the soul of each 
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= ation most 
fall. of plan and purpose, render concentration most difficult 1 


for concentration is given by the freedom left for eo 
ell as the subconscious self, 


erystal, plant, 
tion of its life, Nt 
ry the power 4 a 
ma ae strengthens the conscious as w Pee This 
plation, fact that perhaps most of the greatest men in history haye Passed the; 
or Nee the country; and quite as interesting, on the other hand, ig tl ‘ 
ie Saat of city life, to which Fothergill has drawn attention . 


erative 6 i i ; 
a = researches in respect to London and Paris.— Waldstein. 
istica 


That he may present what he gets to OO the child must learn iS 
talk well. The school idea in relation wp ds last process ig that he 
shall learn to speak correctly. We have laid it eohvan as a duty to train 
him to speak mother tongue correctly. To wns him speak correctly 
is the teacher’s province—duty. The voeneras here to provide the 
means of sequential seeing and correct CATT and to be the Suide 
and leader and skilled purposive suggester in correct speech in repre. 
senting. The help to be given the child is to be such that mnistakeg 
will be avoided and wrong impressions and bad habits prevented, 
Now that the child has found out something, he has something to talk 
about. This is the teacher’s opportunity. If the teacher knows how 
to do it, as he ought to know, this is the time to teach mother tongue, 
to teach it correctly. Not from words spoken or written may the boy 
easily and naturally learn to speak correctly, but by the expression of 
thought that is his own, thought that has come to him by his owy 
experiences through his own efforts. In this he must be helped, 

Learning correct speech (the form in education) by which his own 
thought is to be expressed is as natural and well-nigh as easy for the 
English-speaking child and as interesting to him as is the process of 
looking or hearing, for correct speech in a formless language is as 
easily learned as that which is incorrect. In giving him this the 
teacher who knows how may teach him the idiom of the English lan- 
guage. Happily it is largely free from forms so complex in the Latin 
idiom, or the German idiom, or that of any other inflected language. 
To teach him English speech, however, by the machinery and phrase- 
ology that are made for and suited to a highly inflected language will 
be to teach him wrong and give him a phraseology that he can not 
understand and that he will later throw off (neglect). The relation 
element of this delightfully simple and flexible language of ours is 
largely in placement, very little in form, which the veriest child may 


in t 


in his Sta. 


"To develop the child’s power of concentration is one of the chief reasons why 
the school authorities wish the teacher to go with the pupil to the Art Gallery, the 
National Museum, the Zoological Park, the woods, and the river side, 
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instruction well ahead of its motor 
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1 that the child must learn to read. Every teach- 
Be i subject demands that he should learn to read 
, He will then see and learn by sight the 
de to use in representing his own knowledge. 


t 
te iD passin’ ae 
as! 


we have 


b 


at he has been ma 
i est in these. , 
si ee os ie the child should learn to write. Let the teacher 

a iipinee that the child has given on the board in his pres- 
sean we child copy it; or, better, let the child write it from 


ence and let s been removed from the board. The child’s 


memory after 
jnterest in representing 


sucess if he is given Op 


Je to imitate. : 
eee he is to imitate he should carry in mind rather than 
The ex 


tit when he attempts to make it. Then will he develop a hand- 
oh . ofhis own. He will learn more rapidly if he sees the teacher’s 
ae in putting the forms on the board. By carrying the form 
in mind and imitating the acts of the teacher wheii he tries to repro- 
duce it the writing becomes his own and not a copy. This is most 
valuable educational work on the side of manual training. He learns 
to sense forms and reproduce them by self-effort, but not by copying. 


The difference between copying and imitating is of broad significance 
in educational directing. 


e copy ha 5 5 
4 i his own words insures effort that will result in 


portunity to try often enough, having the cor- 


This question appears very clearly when we ask about the child’s acquisition of 


new acts of skill. We find him constantly learning, modifying his habits, refining 
his ways of doing things, becoming 


D co 99—pr 46 


possessed of quite new and complex functions, 
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act more and more intelligently 9 


ae oe 
ndwriting, etc. aa 
ie and with much effort and pains. It is one of the most import 
au nestions of all psychology to ask how he manages to bring ae 
4 and greater control by his mind, 
nervous @ 
can he modify and gradually 


g iS) i im— to 
i 1 situations about him—so as 

the things and 1tua ut ie ; 
Wi ems to be that ds by what has been called Ex . 
The answer seem hat he procee h I tip: 


He does not simply do things because he nas intelligence; simply that is, beaagil 
he sees how to do them without first learning how; that is the older and Probably 

F roneous view of intelligence. The mind can not move the body simply by 
toe No man can do that. Man, like the little animals, has to try things and 
i b 


keep on trying things, in order to find out the way they work and what their Possi- 
c=) : : ; 
pilities are. And each anima., man, beast, or bird has to do it for himself, Apart 


from the instinctive actions which the child does without knowing their value at 
the equally instinctive imitative way of doing them Without 


d apart from 
all, and ap he proceeds in all cases to make experi. 


aiming at learning more by the imitations, 


ments. Generally his experiments work through acts of imitation.—Baldwin, 


It is desirable and necessary that the child should learn to spell, 
The words representing what he knows are the words that he should 
spell. If he can spell all the words that stand for all that he ean find 
out and all that he can learn to read, he will be a good speller and will 
know how to spell the words that he will employ in writing his ow) 
experiences and ideas. When learning to write for the forms of words 
the child learns spelling by the same principle as he learns writing, 
The forms of the words are carried in mind for reproduction. He 
acquires the habit of observing closely and fixing details in the mind. 
This he will not do so well if he writes from copy. 

The forms—reading, writing, and spelling—may be emphasized for the 
securing of ready reading, legible writing, and accuracy in spelling by 
drill that will not be burdensome to the child, because of his interest 
in the product he is presenting, it being his own. 

The curriculum of the early school is one of choice and opinion and 
convenience of circumstances. The child is to obtain experiences that 
will be to him interpreters of those of others which he is to find in 
books to which the school is leading him. He is to be led to an appre- 
ciation of the experiences of others by experiences of his own, but he 
is to become acquainted with the experiences of others in large degree 
by knowing how to read. The number of objects and conditions by 
which he may get these experiences is legion. The number to be 
selected for school use is comparatively small. Their selection, how- 
ever, is to be intrusted only to him who is expert by virtue of expe- 
rience in this work. 
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y and acquirement of these forms the Purpose of th © make the 


stud © School is to 


defeat the chief yale ot ne School, namely, setting content and coor 
inating the parts of the mind by a united effort of the bodily instes 
ments of content getting. ae the deadening process of learning ta 
speak for its own sake, learning to read for that alon 


: ; ¢, learning to write 
for the sake of learning penmanship, reciting grammar or repeating 
text, together with consequent forced methods of getting the work ee 

? 


prizes, marks, punishments, is chargeable the nervous strain resulting 
in breakdowns, and is wholly chargeable the child’s dislike of school 

and is the primary cause of truancy. The work of learning forms for 
the purpose of representing what the learner has learned and done is 
put slightly less interesting to him than the discovering or doing of that 
which is to be represented by the forms. This psychological truth is 
the basic principle of that kind of school life that will subserve the 
health of the child while engaged in learning. This basic principle of 
school life is to truancy and dislike for school what quarantine and 
correct living are to contagion—prevention. 

If the determination of the curriculum inyolves as a beginning the 
study of the plant or the bird taken to the schoolroom or studied in 
the park, we have, in addition to something by which the child is learn- 
ing to see, to talk, to read, to write, to spell, to punctuate, and to capi- 
talize, the beginning of geography. If the subject for investigation is 
the thermometer and the effect of heat on it, or the magnet to dis- 


cover the curious things that it will do, in addition to the forms (essen- 


tials?) of education above enumerated, the child is getting a beginning 
in physics. 

If the subject is the length of the front step or of the sidewalk on 
one side of the school yard or of the table in front of the child, or the 
block in his hand he has a beginning in arithmetic. If the subject for 
investigation is a directed and stamped envelope, with the study of 
the stamp or the direction or of both, the child gets a lesson in institu- 
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‘onal life which is, psychologically, the beginning of historical study 
tiona ne dened by a further knowledge of the life of the city ag 
eee ade for two, three, or four years, will give lite 
i tudy of history. This will enable him es 
Eee understand properly written history WOK the killing gring 
of committing words to memory whose full meanings He does not com. 
d. Our knowledge and appreciation of the affairs and instry. 
mentalities of society that affect us are ult measure of the power and 
intelligence we have for understanding the lives and eoseTatos of those 
as set forth in books, pictures, and othe, 


he goes from grade to gr 
reting nuclei for the s 


prehen 


who preceded us in society, 


representations. 
The child’s judgment of the affairs of social life affecting him ang 


his motive for action aroused by them are determined, indeed, by the 
understanding he is made to get of them when he is led to contem. 


plate, examine, and study them. In this fact is seen the teacher’s hij eh 


function. 
Other illustrations of our work need not be given for my present 


purpose. It is here seen how the beginnings of civies, physics, history, 
arithmetic, geography, and a study of nature are made, yet the child 
is learning the common branches—to read, to write, to cipher, aud spell, 
He is learning these things by a process as interesting to him as play- 
ing with dolls, stick horses, or spool wagons, or more elaborate and 
expensive toys, and that by means of the instrumentalities of the civi- 
lization—parks, zoological garden, ice houses, power houses, postmen, 
flower gardens, parlors, drawing rooms—that have helped to make him 
what he is before he comes to school. 

Man grows by certain laws; his progress is conditioned by the environment, both 
physical and social, in which he lives; his mind is a part of the natural system of 
things.— Baldwin. 

It is desirable that the child should learn to represent by means of 
the brush or pencil. The value of the hand in expression and for the 
making of civilization has already been pointed out. The child has as 
great a desire to express himself by means of the hand as he has by 
means of the voice. The gestures of babyhood significantly testify 
to this truth. Let the child, under direction, paint or draw the things 
that have been chosen for study and investigation. This will help him 
to understand their forms, colors, uses, and their applications in the 
affairs of life, and, what is more important and is the chief reason for 
the drawing exercise, it will help to coordinate the centers of sight, 
touch, sound, and other senses in the cortex, and thus establish a com- 
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of these additional ae 
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and each peculiarity of them that he is made to get will affect him ee 
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proaden his life and give richness to his experiences as ie dela 
and river gave richness to the sparrow’s song in the ears of iievas 
Words dictated or copied that the child does not understand eee 
this kind of experience, this union of which I speak, can never ie 
to him what words do learned as I have Suggested; and when es 
are read or speakers are heard in the future involving the use of these 
words and words of kindred meaning the paragraphs that he reads or 
thoughts that he hears uttered will enrich his mind proportionally to 
the amount of correlation of effort of the senses which he has used in 
getting his first knowledge—interpreting power. 

But this is painting, this is drawing, this.is manual training. 

he child will want to represent what he has learned by other means 
than.the brush and the pencil. He will be glad to represent it in clay 
for the sake of showing its forms and for the sake of inventing new forms 
based on those learned, that he may give himself pleasure in the exer- 
cise of his imagination. Imagination, developed and directed to definite 
uses, is invention. This is manual training, the best and the richest 
that could be provided, beside which sloid, a superimposed instrumen- 
tality, is of little value. 

The child must learn arithmetic; but man did not learn arithmetic 
originally from dictation. He learned it by measuring, counting, test- 
ing, comparing, marking, deciding, and re-marking when making. The 
child may do this and learn arithmetic from two to ten times as fast and 
much more rationally than he can possibly learn it from dictation or 
from a book; but in measuring sidewalks, the tops of desks, the areas 
of floors, the capacities of boxes, ete., the child is exercising his hands 
and his feet and his senses in correlation with his brain. This is 
manual training than which no better can be had, though it come from 
Norway or Sweden or from the islands of the sea. The child will 
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desire to represent, or may be easily induced to represent, triangles, 
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quares, and other geometric forms in paper by folding it, and then he 
eee d the perimeters of these forms. Thego 


may desire to get the areas an 
he can get only by measurement. The forms can be made only by care. 
=! So 


ful measurement, by folding and cutting, and the areas and perimeterg 
can be ascertained only by measurement and counting. This is arith. 
metic of the best possible kind and is manual training than which there 
can be no better. 

The child will desire or may be easily led to make boxes of varieq 
shapes of cardboard—prisms, cones, frustrums of cones, etc. Then, to 
satisfy his curiosity, he may be easily led to determine perimeters, sur. 
faces, contents, and to make comparisons of these; but in doing thig 
he gets manual training, he gets arithmetic, and he gets geometry or 
the beginnings of geometry, which will give meaning to this study 
later on, or which will give him knowledge of many useful facts, practi. 
cal in everyday life, should he never reach the school where geometry 
is studied as a separate branch. To do this work he measures, involy- 
ing the use of eye, hand, and brain in correlation; he marks, cuts, fits, 
joins, and pastes or unites by some other process—all of which is man- 
ual training. If he talks about these things and afterwards writes 
about them, as he should be made to do, he will have the best possible 
training in English, which training will include spelling, punctuating, 
capitalizing, and attending to form and neatness. 

Now, if the teacher will emphasize the forms of knowledge—the 
spelling, the writing, the reading—so easily done without harm to the 
ehild’s nerves at this time (I think without possible harm to the child’s 
nerves when done in this way), he will learn all these with a rapidity 
that will gratify his friends. : 

Only the teacher of experience or one who has been trained can do 
this work. The teacher must have broad knowledge, that no mistakes 
be made. The teacher who does not know, for instance, that a flower 
has petals, that a fish breathes by means of gills, that the tadpole 
becomes a frog, that a butterfly comes from another form of life, and 
other common facts known by intelligent persons, can not do this work 
well; one who does not know that an understanding of the instrumen- 
talities of our society, such as the delivery wagon, car lines, art galleries, 
and the means of supplying our houses with water, and that an appre- 
ciation of the simpler institutions of common life are the foundations for 
the interpretation of civics and historical study, a study of men and 
institutions in other times, will not do good work; one who does not 
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The question of pedagogy is settled by the question of psychology— 
pow the child learns—and by knowing how to extend and organize the 
enild’s experiences and how to lead him to interpret and represent the 
same. : 

The cbild has been learning to see, to hear, and to do aright. The 
nerves have been vee cultivated, and nourished. The variety of 
time, place, instrumentality, and activity of this work under proper 
guidance insures against mental strain and physical harm. 


re 


this kind of 


It is easy to see that an organism concn is in a condition of unstable equilibrium 
nay, by seemingly slight causes, be injuriously affected. Where the organic ele- 
ments are 80 delicate, where their relations are so changing, where so long a time 
jy necessary to insure their normal and healthful completion of growth, it must be 
clearly evident that, the artificial conditions which constitute their environment mast 
play an important part in deciding the value of their ultimate activity. Such 
things, taken together, go to form a child’s nutrition, for this term can not rightly 
be used to designate only his food. 

On the contrary, every fact which affects metabolism, tissue-change, must be 
included im this term, nutrition. The conservation of energy in motor impulses, 
sense impressions, physical exercises, comes within the boundaries of this category. 
The child whose sense of sight is wrongly or too early taxed, whose power of food- 
assimilation is abused, whose order of mental development is ignored, is suffering 
from poor nutrition. This child who prematurely participates in experiences and 


‘ways of living, who is allowed to wander outside of the limits that a conservative 


idea of growth imposes, who becomes subject to conditions that only the strength 
of maturity can withstand, is thus subjected to adverse conditions that must surely 
leave their mark upon his later organic form. Such a child is suffering froma 
vicious nutrition. The child who assumes responsibilities beyond his years, who 
undergoes the wear and tear attending the course of a too rapid development, who 
lacks the benefits of a wise restraint and discipline, is bound to show the effects in 
a partial and one-sided development that bars him out from the full beauty of 


finished maturity. Such a child suffers from the effects of a misdirected and vicious 
nutrition. —Oppenheim. 
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Mhe-ohild has been learning corréct sted in S way Eat ais not 
harmful, because it avoids nervous Sune es a LoS) enjoyable 
means possible, and he has been eet to read in a strictly health. 
eiving way. He has been learning to write and to einetll He has been 
earn arithmetic, and he has also Bed clay tees paver folding, 
and object making, and other forms of manual training, in which he 
has taken delight. : 

But the physicians have told us. that our children must not sit go 
long on the school benches, that they must not spend so many hours jp 
deep study in the schoolroom, that the children must have more pure 
air, that they must have more physical exercise, all of which we have 
heard and seen, believed and tried to understand, and for this reason 
we have had our child getting his knowledge by his own activity 
partly in the schoolroom and partly out of it by an examination of 
things and processes and by doing by use of the laboratory method, 
He has been sitting but a portion of the time and that in distributed 
intervals. His work has been varied from time to time for the very 
purpose of subserving his health. He has been sent to the yard to 
determine its area; he has gone to the park to study nature or to 
secure specimens about which to talk, where he got exercise in the 
open air; he has gone to the blackboard to write a part of what he has 
learned; he has stood at the table to examine objects or to see others 
examine them. He has been exercising his feet, his hands, his organs 
of sense, and his brain in correlation for the purpose of getting knowl: 
edge, and while he has thus been getting knowledge he has subserved 
his physical interests in an inferior way only to that of play if at all, 
for work is but play for a purpose to him who is interested init. But 
what else has the child got? He has been studying the instrumen- 
talities of society, of which he is a part. The child has gone to the 
power house and seen the machinery by which the ears are driven on 
which he rides to school or on which he rides with his mother shop- 
ping. Froebel did not teach this thing to his child for a very good 
reason. For a very good reason we ought not to try to teach our boy 
except later in the course as a matter belonging to the study of his- 
tory some of the things that Froebel taught. 

It is desirable that the child’s moral nature should be trained, that 
he should have ethical training. Some one has said that the bulwark 
of honesty in education is exact knowledge, but I say that the bul- 
wark of honesty in education is exact knowledge (trath) secured by 
self-activity, selfinduced. (‘The difference is world wide.) The child 
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to be honest with himself will grow to be honest with 
Our boy has been investigating for truth. I[¢ his school- 
othe a peen what it ought to be he has found nothing but truth: 
peen in an atmosphere of truth; he has been Seeing, falls 
iting; reading, nothing but truth, that which he knows to be 
sng, Wt e has beet painting, drawing, modeling in clay, representing 

2 I aid of his eye and his brain. Truth as opposed to error 


pee : Ho 

was dof his life. When he has exercised his imagination in the proc- 
ae snvention with clay or other material he has had truth as a 
ss 0 


3 therefor; which truth has involved form, color, place, number, 


asi “ : é F ; 

‘ g, mobility; and the effects of those combined and their values for 
{ef é c ( 

a a aieal purposes and in structures. He is given no fable, no fairy 

str 


ptil he is old enough and has had experience enough to realize and 

jerstand it as such. He has been given only truth, only that which 
anne to be truth by his own investigation. If his teacher has 
oe what he ought to be the child nes not been deceived, he has not 
Tun allowed to deceive others. If his teacher has been what he ought 
to be the child has not been allowed to report to his home or to his 
prineipal, or to the general supervisor of his work, or to any onc else 
work which was not, in the minutest detail, his own. He has been 
jn an atmosphere of truth, simplicity, and confidence. This is not reli- 


tale a 


gious training nor is it to Ls ene place of religious training, but it is 
a foundation for religious training, than which there can be nothing 
superior except the mind of the creator of mind. 

he child’s happiness must be subserved or else his health will not be 
subserved. His health failing he will not succeed to the best advantage 
with his studies. But the child has been exercising his hands, his feet, 
his body, his senses, in correlation with his brain a large portion of the 
time in the open air. His feet, that connect with his brain by double- 
tracked nerves linking them with the very centers that register the 
thought which he is pursuing, have taken him where he has gone to 
find the truth. His hands and the muscles of his arms are from every 
portion of them connected with his brain, fixing memories of thought 
which the activities of this instruction disclose to his inquiring mind. 
The entire self is in coordinate action for the making of mind by the 
yery processes that made the mind of civilization, and his health and 
erowth are subserved by the very processes that have developed man 
as he is, mind and body. 


This is not the old school. It is, in fact, the new school. 
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too well that to fit the child to proceed in life alon 


realize oul, : g§ th 
T realize oly future he will care to pursue, he my () 


f knowledge that in i == St be 
forms of knowledge, reading, writing, and Spelling and 


expression; the forms must be taught. The Process of 
so far as it is carried out according to the theop 


lines 0 
trained in the 
other forms of 


. ly. 
the school is wholly, é r 
herein set forth, from content to form. That is what the new education 


The process of the old school out of which the modern Schoo] 
ing is from form to content. The school that teaches by these 
from form to content, is the school that breaks the child d own 


means. 
is evolv. 
processes, 


in health. , 
The school that teaches, truly and rationally by the other Processus 
) 


from content to form is not likely to overwork the child during the 
hours allotted to his school life. 

In the process of evolution it is an easy matter to neglect the forms, 
as it is an easy matter by the old method of teaching to neglect con. 
tent. But there is remedy for the former evil, while for the evi] Oxist. 
ing in the old method there is no remedy. Its teaching makes the 
child’s mind wooden, and deadens the intellect. The effects of this 
deadening can never be remedied. The remedy of the former evil js in 
isolating the work of studying the forms with some children who do 
not get them readily. I have not assumed to underestimate heredity 
in any of my remarks, nor to ignore the fact that there are certain 
factors in heredity that can not be overcome. Some children do not 
learn forms as readily as do others. Teachers should have judgment to 
isolate such children in groups or individually, and give them the dril] 
that is necessary to make that part of the work good. 

I have set forth in the foregoing the process of teaching in our pri- 
mary schools above the kindergarten. Having written only for the 
purpose of giving a somewhat comprehensive illustration, I have not 
attempted to set forth the entire work of the primary grades. It would 
require more space than is allowed me. A few remarks on special 
subjects seem pertinent at this time. 

It may be here remarked that the teaching of physiology and the laws 
of health was made mandatory by an act of Congress. Fortunately 
the wording of the act left us free to teach these subjects as we teach 
other subjects in the course of instruction. These, therefore, have been 
taught by the objective method. After being taught by means of objects 
cach subject has been followed by reading lessons relating to the same. 
This is the manner of teaching all subjects found in the course of ‘study 
below the high school. 
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ParrnN t OunC HN EH AL GRUNGE EIS: 
pstat® ae 
AR rpose of the school for the young child is to cause 
ud : : 
rimary Wer cit in interesting yet rational exercises (employ- 
a > 


pusy} 


: conditions— 
pi, ander favorable 
ments ibserve 


and insure his health and promote his bodily welfare; 
(L) Jo st __, to appreciate the value of and give him skill in the use 
m : 3 : ; a 
) to jead mentalities py which knowledge is primarily obtained 
ins 
pose spt 
of # 


sed; : 

avd " cause hi 

) in his fature study; -d ‘such th 1s 

peters * a him to know and to understand as*such the symbols 
(0) Jea 


; represent the knowledge he gets. 
e) Uae -. the life of the child this kind of work should begin 
iN what Be epiiion differs very widely respecting that subject. If 
te will be led to do is adapted to the conditions of the 


development with intelligent care purposive employment may 
2 Vi 
child’s e@ 


. whet he is 4 : 
- pt true that school exercises should gradually change (shade 


{kind of school work by which the learner pursues definite 
off) into e ted as special branches, and understood by the learner 
°s studies Aes exercises also in which he employs his activities in 
as such, ae ta training for manual dexterity. How ‘rapidly these 
oe ae off, in the school should take place as an average 
changes PIS reseribed by authority) it is beyond the knowledge of 
ore ee . determine. It is one of the problems that is being 
ais ee whose answer will farther determine the effects of the 
alae now taking place in school matters. It is, however, a 
eeuieane truth that must not be overlooked that for each child the 
course of instruction should shade off into the second kind of school 
in strict accordance with his growth and deyelopment. This will 
necessitate a variety of work for each ‘class. 

Itis a well-known principle in psychology that, other things being 
equal, one who acts most on what he already knows learns most rapidly. 
The immediate problem in education in each stage of progress is to 
prescribe or sug>_~_ She right course of action, the thing to do, the one 
that will be profitable. If circumstances are such that the teacher may 
prescribe for each child that which will be most profitable for him to do 
the school will be most nearly right. The direction of the work of the 
School, therefore, must be determined with the utmost care. It can be 


m to get such knowledge as will serve him as inter- 


jg no dou 
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a thorough knowledge of the child, This i 
e for “child-study.” Hard and fast fae 
not serve as guides. Generalizations will yen to little parp 
In the getting of this knowledge the parent ate! Ne substantia] 
to the teacher by understanding the instrumentalities of edue 


their respective purposes. 


determined only by . 
Wil] 
OSe, 
aid 
ation and 


supreme place and tim 


MANUAL TRAINING AGAIN, 


The most important function of the school, after that of giving ethicg] 
training,is that of giving the child manual training (making him handy 
accurate, and efficient) in the directed exercise of those activities by 
means of which he gets and uses knowledge. 

Manual training as a result in education is of special interest and 
the process of securing it is of supreme importance in the education of 
the child. It demands our attention especially because of the large 
number of colored children that are found in our schools. A superiy. 
posed system of manual training for adults or for youth well advanced 
in the formative period of life, good as it is for those who are trained 
and most highly to be praise: as itis, is faulty, very faulty, Dsycholog- 
ically as a process that characterizes a system of education for a, race, 
The superimposed trade school without a preparation in the control 0 fi 
the eye and and may not inaptly be likened in value as a part of ay 
educational scheme to therapeutics as a part of a scheme for Securing 
the health of a community. ‘Therapeutics is valuable, but it is not com- 
parable to prevention. It is curative, not preventive. The teaching 
of a few hundreds, or even thousands, of mature people by © Superim- 
posed method of instruction to make a few things, even many things, 
will develop a race so slowly as to be disappointing, because of its little 
relative value, though the immediate and recognizable value may seem 
to be very great. Nor is it economical to superimpose the trade school 
on a system whose pupils have had no hand training during the forma. 
tive period. If knowledge can be secured as rapidly by the manual 
training process, and my contention is that it can be secured much 
more rapidly, besides being secured rationally and naturally (this has 
been illustrated in the Washington schools), then there is much loss of 
time in teaching in the primary school by the form method and after- 
wards for practical purposes superimposing the trade school. The 
latter is useful for the few, not formative for the many. 

Unless the child is trained in manual dexterity in his process of 
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ape edge it follows that the trade school must begin its 

getting upils who have had no preparation for it. Not only will 
0 “more time to learn a trade, but the trade can not be as 
r The child at any given age, 14, 16, 18 years, who has 

16 wledge and skill by those processes that discovered and. 
gaine ‘ _nstrumentalities by which this continent has been devel- 
he lization made, namely, by manual training, will learn 

alf or one-fourth, or a smaller fraction of time than 


+ secured his knowledge by the manual training 


nd this civ 
ip one-b 


o has no 


ild wh ; ; 
h of what I say is now seen in the schools of Wash- 


ech 
th = The trut : : f 
proce The significance of this truth to the colored race 


mind that it were a grievous wrong to the colored 


great to my : c é 
ling book or a grammar into his hand instead of 


0 put a spel : 
t to be studied and talked and written about and afterwards 


ed by manual effort. The colored person, beginning with the 
Jd, should get manual training, not as a superimposed instru- 
, wtivation, but as a means by which and through which 


youth t 
ap objec 

represent 
yoone chi 
mentality of ¢ 


he will at the § 3 é : ; 
nd brain in correlation, while he is learning to talk, to read, to 
eye # 


te, to spell, and to cipher. That form of civilization in which the 
S ‘i red man found himself less than forty years ago segregated 
ee ee thought. Civilization can be developed aright in justice 
ie: - person affected only by uniting brain and mind and the 
w amentalities of mind in its development. A dislike for labor is 
inherited by many generations of labor performed without thought. 
A process of learning that does not coordinate brain centers in giving 
direction to it develops @ dislike for labor which controls for its exer- 
cise only for the gratification of self and the grosser desires of animal 
life. Brain must direct labor with intelligent interest if we would not 
produce the man represented by Millet in his painting “Labor” (‘‘The 
Man with the Hoe”). Tf men shall learn to think with their labor and 
to direct their labor by thought and by their labor increase thought 
and give value to it, then must the child who may become a laborer be 
made to get thought by means of self-activity correlating the centers 
of thought by the exercising of those bodily instrumentalities that do 
things to subserve a more refined and a better self. 

Manual training secured by knowledge getting revolutionizes human 
thought and feeling on the question of labor. Manual labor is then but 
another expression for manual training, but manual training that 


ame time get knowledge and be trained in hand and 
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comes by the securing of knowledge aaa Helga: with thought behing 
it, directing it, giving interest to it, ennobling him vik labors. “The 
man with the hoe” is not such because he must was for an employer 
who furnishes the capital, but he ‘is wan he is because education 
(the school) did not do for him what it cant have done, and there. 
fore should have done. The employer nine cases out of ten secureg 
his power to get wealth by the process of correlation of which I 
He eeAvetndy of the world’s men of action proves this Statement, 
If the man labors solely for his daily bread he will develop the 
“brutal jaw,” if he works without thought and responsibility to inter. 
est him in his work he will produce the “brow aslant,” if he works 
solely for wages without interest in the product of his work other than 
the benefit to himself he will become “to rapture dead, a brother to 
the ox.” Man must learn to do intelligent work not because he is 
always to be a menial, but rather because if he does not learn to work 
intelligently and by discharging responsibility he always will be a 
menial. It is so decreed of man by the organization of his mind and 
body. The child at home must learn to be handy, tidy, and industri. 
ous. To learn these things he must become interested in them. To 
become interested in them he must be made intelligent concerning 
them. This can be accomplished only by experience in these or cor- 
responding activities by exercise of the senses and the growing brain 
in correlation with manual effort. The arithmetic, grammar, spelling 
book, writing book, will not do it; they can not. They have helped 
the Saxon race but little in doing it; psychology has proven it, the 
growth of mind declares it, the success of man in government and in 
industrial life proclaims it. It shall be the province of manual train- 
ing for both sexes in the primary school taught by the process of 
satisfying the human mind in securing knowledge to ennoble labor by 
securing manual skill. A superimposed system of manual training 
that begins with the adult or deals mostly with the mature mind will 
not accomplish these results in the development of a race except by 
yery slow stages. As this civilization shall in the future make of its 
working men also thinking men and by its processes of education shall 
make its working men cultivated men, because they think with their 
work, it may hope to endure, to advance, and to subserve peace in 
society and contentment in the human breast. But a superimposed 
process of learning manual dexterity will not secure these ends. A 
superimposed process of learning to work will be accepted as a drudg- 
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as a means of better subserving self, whereas labor that 
pecomes ingrained as a means of securing and applying 
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4s yearned and 
pepowlee: iti 1 lovable as k 
fee obling, inviting, and lovable as knowledge and wisdom 
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f the world to benefit the world as well as self will be 


READING. 


na most important function of the school is that of teaching 
phe seco 


« the course the child may profitably begin to learn to rea. 
ess he learns to read is of the utmost importance to him 
; controlling effect on his future reading. At no time 
it will have a aa is f 

as ho made to him a task to be undertaken for its own sake. 
gnould it uid it result from effort on his part to secure that which he 
Alway® rs probable that the dislike which the child forms for a per- 
or circumstance in his experience, even when very young, 
throughout his entire life. The influence is appreciated 
henever in later life anything transpires that suggests the person, 

dition, oT circumstance. : 

ae ebild will seek to gratify and amuse himself by doing those things 
the doing of which in the past have given him pleasure. Naturally he 
will choose employments that please him best. If reading has been 
made a task to him he will not be likely to read for gratification but 
will rather divert himself in other activities that please him better. 
Being social in his nature he will want society. Hewillseek it. Ifhe 
can satisfy this want by reading what others have said he will do so. 
Tt he does not like to read he will satisfy his social nature wholly by 
seeking the society of other persons, though not wise enough to choose 
aright. In this there is an element of danger, which danger should be 
insured against if it is possible to do it. Assurance must be in the 


wants. : 
so, condition, 


influences 11™ 


nature of formation. Many laws of crime are as unerring as is the law 
of gravitation. The child will seek to gratify his love of pleasure on 
lines of the least resistance. He will read that whicb he understands 
most easily. The school can not escape the responsibility that attaches 
to the condition in which it puts the mind and habits of the child whom 
it teaches to read. 

Thougk the child may like to read he may not care to read the 
right thing. ‘The determination of what he will read when exercising 
his own choice after leaving school is largely in the hands of the 
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person who gives him his early lessons 2 pone. This will be on the 
lines of knowledge secured by the activities of his mind and body 
when he learns words. If these are such as he eae thoroughly under 
stand, are such as gave him pleasure when learning words, the parent 
and teacher may be assured that these are the lines along which jg 
will read with pleasure. The proof of the foregoing is set forth if 
what I have said and quoted on the effect and value of environment, 

If the child is taught to read by the process of learning words, 
selected from his vocabulary for the sake of giving him power to 
tell words by a knowledge of the elements that make words 
(mechanically), he may indeed be taught to read as rapidly ag by 
any other process; but if he is so taught, the teacher, the parent, 
the school, and society will have to trust to the child’s likes ang 
dislikes as secured elsewhere rather than to those obtained by the 
process of learning to read respecting that which he will read after 
he has learned to know words. He may in this way disappoint 
the teacher, the parent, and society. leading may thus become an 
instrumentality by whose use he may get pleasure, it is true, but 
what he reads may not add to the sum of his knowledge but may 
poison his mind: and corrupt his character. In this principle is 
involved the supreme responsibility, the supreme danger in teaching 
the child to read. ‘Books are the best of things well used; abused, 
among the worst.” As surely as environment and self-activity make 
for character, so surely can the school determine what the child will 
read. This it can do by teaching him to read by the right process 
(from knowledge obtained by self-effort to the forms of knowledge). 

We are about to have a new city library. We now have a great 
national library. There are numerous small libraries in our midst, 
each of which, by the courtesy of those who manage it, is accessible 
to many of our children. The responsibility of the school toward 
these libraries. these masses of books, is of much more than passing 
moment. By the instrumentalities by which children are taught to 
read will surely be determined, almost as surely as that night follows 
the day, how these libraries will be used by the children and what 
these children will read. 

The uniting of sensations, the reactions from an object, secured by 
seeing, feeling, smelling, tasting, and those of pressure, balance, tem- 
perature, and others, by the thinking of them together, causing the 
mind to grasp them as one, and the combining therewith a name, 
and then comparing this whole, with all its parts and bearing with 
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; ther object in all these particulars having also 

(5 es aa hich the mind 
nav process through whic e ages when dealing 
pames is i experience. But the knowledge gained, the identity 
be jects 3, their names and the likenesses and differences 
of te objec a not the chief benefit of the exercise; nor is the 
en them, } DY which the mind knows by the exercise of one 
opie penefit ai ists peing closed) the attributes secured by all. 
(all Man elous, the primary educational benefit to be 
phous oe Be icisc given to the sense centers by the thinking 
os, together and then coordinating them for further 
and thus rendering each sense valuable to the self 
i, effects. of all senses employed. The child who learns 
by rocesses involving many experiences—seeing, hearing, 
to read peer feeling, etc.—learns words that represent the delights 
tating, a, of all the senses employed. The self is enriched and 
obtained - “a means employed. The words learned represent this 
gratified & whether or not the public library shall become an actual, 
(aia 4 constantly enlarging blessing to the community will 
al satel aun aitude of the schools of Washington respecting the 
depend ae library in a community, and its place in the moral and 
ee : 1 advancement of the people. The attitude of the children 
pe, and the beginnings of growth in their minds of the 
aie that books contain for them are dependent on the way the 
dyildren are taught to read. : ; 
In my boyhood one of the lessons I was made to read and one whose 
meaning left a lasting impression on my mind was entitled, ‘‘ Read and 
you will know.” In later years I have come to know that this state- 
ment is not necessarily true and that my early training was therefore 
wrong. he child may read much and yet know very little of that 
which he has read, indeed without even having much conception of 
what it is about. Rather should the statement be reversed: Lead the 
child to know, then may it be expected that, if he have the opportu- 
nity, he will read, because he will have some reason for reading, some 
inducement to read. There is danger that children be led to read too 
much. It is not so important how much they shall read, but what 
they shall read, what they may retain of that which they read, and 


what they do with that which they get by reading—do for themselves 
and for others. 
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When the child has been taught to read by the enrichin 
of knowledge getting precedent to word learning, progress in Seogra. 
phy, history, indeed all branches of Hata etse that must be Acquired 
chiefly from books, becomes easy. It is by these means algo that 
acquiring these studies is made pleasurable and therefore free from 


g Methods 


harm. Seat * 
In the discharge of the responsibility believed by us to obtain 


when teaching the child to read we have led him in his Searches fop 
knowledge into fields of knowledge only in which he has had interegt. 
then we have developed organization and relation of knowledge, and 
thus have we instructed him in the representation of organized know]. 
edge; then we have introduced reading on the subjects in which he hag 
been interested, has worked, has obtained knowledge, has organized 
it, and has presented it. The child has shown a delight in reading that 
has been encouraging. Reading for information has not been a task, 
and, what is more important, especially to each individual] child and 
therefore to the community at large, he has been so interested without 
effort on our part in reading the kind of book that we have provided 
for him that he has ceased to read the dime novel and other pernicious 
literature which in former years was the bane in school and a menace 
to society. The dime novel has disappeared—not because it has been 
ordered out or kept out by police regulations—it has disappeared 
because something else has come in which the child likes better, In 
this one condition the welfare of society is the more secure, 

Presented herewith are reports from the director of high Schools, 
the supervisors of the several divisions, and the directors of special 
departments of work, which show the scope and plan of the work of 
the schools in large degree. They also to some extent show the condi- 
tion of the schools. I present these for your careful consideration. 


Yours, with high esteem, 
W. B. PowELL, 


Superintendent of Schools. 
The Board oF ScHOOL TRUSTEES. 


REPORT OF SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 24, 1899. 

jection of the corps of supervising principals it devolves 
Eby © are for that body the annual report of the work done 

on me es A ae of the District of Columbia during the year 
Riving peen approved by them, it is now submitted for your 
It will be found to be arranged primarily by subjects 
and given with somewhat more of detail than 
for the reason that the course of study prepared seven years ago 
ae _ outgrown, and in the hope that it may be of some assistance 

as 


i reparation of another. 
Be his aso the nature work is treated as under the subject of 


Bre oatlines of work appended are those which have been furnished 
for the guidance of teachers of the fourth to the eighth grades from 
time to time as the need appeared, by the supervisory corps, and will 
pe found to be necessarily fragmentary, there being no intention to 
outline all the work but only to assist in such subjects or parts thereof 

ther to be desirable; the numbers of 


as seemed for one reason or ano 
the notes indicate the grades, The work of each of the first three 


grades 1s carefully and definitely outlined by Miss E. A. Denney and 
her assistants, and assigned by them at their meetings with the teach- 
ers of these grades held monthly at the Franklin school. 
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LANGUAGE. 


The teaching of this subject was preeminently the work of the schools 
at all times and under all circumstances, it being the main line of work 
to which all others contributed and to which all others were subordinate. 


FIRST GRADE. 


: In beginning language the subject was taught in the first grade always 
in the objective way, as well as in the experimental and anecdotal. 
The teacher’s actions and example are more forceful than her words; 
the child’s own experiences are more permanent still; he not only sees 


the object, but he handles it and talks of it; his thought, ganged 
99 
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by the acenracy of his oral aa is see the Skilful quey. 
tioning of the teacher who frequently and repeatedly supplies the on 
rect and more elegant idiom. $ : 

Much attention was given during the first eight weeks of his firgt 
year to conversation on nature work, intended largely to make hi 
free, unconstrained and happy. Here he began his Systematic stud 
of insects, birds and quadrupeds, flowers and plants. His Seeing Was 
first trained; he must see correctly, see what really exists; in plants_ 
where and how they grow, eat and drink, and their uses; in Seeds_ 
noting their coverings, receptacles, etc.; about insects—eollecting fon 
schoolroom study caterpillars, tomato and ailantus worms, bringin 
with each its peculiar food, and so maintaining its natura] Conditiong 
of subsistence as nearly as possible that it may continue its norma] 
routine in the process of transformation. 

In this grade began the training of eye and hand by attractive and 
instructive seat work. 

About the third month of school the conversations were supple. 
mented by the development lessons preparatory for reading. The child 
received clear impressions of a number of words and idioms which 
were reproduced again and again at the board, then used in origina] 
sentences during the lesson period, and finally employed immediately 
afterward in his seat work. When quite a vocabulary had been built 
up, he was able to write connected and sequential compositions, many 
of which were reproduced on the board. 

Along with the work in idioms went that in phonics. In pronounce. 
ing selected words the child separated the initial consonant from the 
rest of the word. Asseat work he wrote lists of words beginning with, 
ending with, or containing a certain consonant; he selected all the 
words containing a given consonant in his reader, and he built new 
words containing a given syllable, so that by the end of the year he 
was familiar with the form and sound of each consonant. 

As a further aid in language building much use was made of the 
morning talk which included a great variety of subjects, sometimes 
about the material, such as leaves, flowers, fruits, the apple, peach, pear, 
plum, cranberry, banana, olive and orange, which the children bring to 
the schoolroom in such profusion; or of time, the change of the seasons g 
insects; birds; the months with their various holidays; the weather vane 
and winds; heat—natural and artificial—the thermometer, clouds, rain, 
snow, hail, ice; light; markets; railways ; gardens and farms; the parks 
in the city—why they are there; their own school building and some- 
thing of its management; and many other topics. 

When the child had been taught in script perhaps a hundred fifty 
words by this objective method the print was presented. The transi- 
tion from script to print was direct ; aword which had been taught but 
which was unfamiliar in its new dress was shown in the script and was 


immediately recognized. The child’s vocabulary was enlarged also by: 


at 
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synonyms. From five hundred to eight hundred words 
x first-grade child. Besides the primer two first readers 
py him and several of the easier of the second grade 
were S. ; j 
1g le was taught in connection with the nature work; such 
piter® The Stolen Leaves; Stop, Stop, Pretty Water; Thanksgiving 
poems Be gitia; Little Boy Blue; The First Snow-Fall; The Violet; 
pay; ae and Shirking, being memorized after the thought of the 
pd wae {been thoroughly and repeatedly talked over. ch 


* selection 
SECOND GRADE. 


In the second grade the work ee ie initial consonants was con- 
sinued the force of final e, long and short vowels, and Italian a were 
ai morning talk such topics as the harvest time, Thanksgiving, 

first Thanksgiving, Christmas and other stories of the season, the 

ah tree—kinds, uses, etc.—were added to those already mentioned. 
sparing reading the child was closely questioned by his teacher for 
the thought of the selection, and in addition, he reproduced it orally 
and in writing. This was not memoriter work; he was encouraged 
to avoid the phraseology of the text. Much supplementary reading 
was done, including stories and poems adapted to the use of the child. 

‘Along with this work were appropriately taught The Four Winds, 
part of Hiawatha, the myths of Mercury, Apollo and Ulysses, Whittier’s 
Thanksgiving Day and The Pumpkin, Hans Andersen’s stories of The 
pine Tree and the Discontented Pine Tree, The Crow’s Children by 
Carey, and many poems by Eugene Field and Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Several of these poems were reproduced orally and in writing; a few 
were memorized. Some written composition was required every day as 
was true also in all other grades. Comparison was taught here. In 
this work the trips to the Museum, the Zoological park and the woods 
and parks were particularly valuable. 

In this grade the child studied in October the peach compared with 
the apple, the grape, pear, other fall fruits, and dry fruits; the grass- 
hopper, caterpillar and cocoons; the aster, morning glory, golden rod, 
petunia and cosmos: in November the fruits of the sycamore, oak 
and chestnut trees; the uses of the fruit to the plant; the methods of 
seed dissemination and also typical fleshy and fibrous roots: in Decem- 
ber and January underground stems and bulbs, nuts and birds— 
their classification, habits and service: in March the form of the 
human body; birds as scratchers, swimmers and waders: in April 
wild flowers, flowering trees, seeds; birds—perchers—and the relation 
of bird life to insect life, insect lifeto plant life, etc.: and in May to the 
end of the school year, flowers, seeds and birds. Selections were read 
from Allen’s The Story of the Plants, Fairyland of Flowers, Dana’s 
Plants and their Children and Dana’s How to Know the Wild Flowers. 
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The child was also taught the effects Of Inet on gases, liquids x 
Sahin, AM GNESS subjects were worked over and over again unti the 
child through mere repetition became so familiar with them that it wa 
not unusual to find in his written work frequent allusions to Past leg. 
sons. In fact nothing was laid aside as complete but everything by 
repeated reference was kept fresh and ever present, 

For technical grammar he learned to distinguish to, too and tag 
and an; when, then and than; see, saw and seen; draw, drew and dy 
and other irregular verbs, and to perform the pluralization of 1 


ending in y, f, 7, sh and ch. 


>a 
Aiwy 
Ouns 


THIRD GRADE. 


In the third grade the science work of the Normal second reader 
was reviewed objectively. Vapor work; the venation of leaves; man 
kinds of birds; the composite, spring and fall flowers; flowering trees 
and different kinds of pine trees; the grasshopper, bee, ladybug, spider 
and other insects; the squirrel, rabbit, rat, mouse, beaver, prairie dog 
and other rodents were all studied with much interest. The work in 
phonies was continued, introducing the consonant sounds ch, sh, thang 
wh; the long and short vowels, and all sounds of a, 

The season of the year and the incidents of the term Suggested topics 
for the morning talk as in the preceding years, many of the Same sub. 
jects being treated with advantage by virtue of the personality of the 
teacher. Meansof transportation; the different street-car lines; letters 
and their travels; the telephone; house lighting; the city—its water 
supply and sewerage system; ice—its production, transportation, stor. 
age, delivery and uses; and the daily weather report were some of the 
new subjects discussed. ae 

The Normal second reader was read in connection with the new 
science work, part of the Franklin second reader was reviewed, the 
Normal third and Franklin third, Asop’s fables, Hans Andersen, the 
Health primer to page 61, and many hectographed sheets prepared by 
the teacher and relating to science work, were read. 

The average of poems explained and memorized was nearly one a 
week. The daily writing on science work, varied by the transformation 
of poems and the reproduction of suitable prose selections, constituted 
the composition work of the grade. The technical grammar consisted 
in practicing the correct uses of the forms of various irregular verbs, 
the plurals and possessiyes of nouns, contractions and abbreviations, 
and direct and indirect quotations. The analysis of the sentence was 
begun, the child learning to differentiate the simplest-forms of expres- 
sion. The spelling was the new words in connection with the science 
work. 

FOURTH GRADE. 


The reading of the fourth grade children was always reproduced by 
the pupils, and toward the end of the year plattorm reading was begun. 
Here, as in all other grades, no copying of compositions was permitted, 
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valle ie first draft. The subjects were the 
spositions of Lily’s Ball and Greek 
ns of conversations of birds, animals, 
an thes nnetuation, the use of the hyphen and quotation 

vital 610M Lars + fifty irregular verbs constituted the work in 
ett: nd apg Qe © The child was encouraged to make good complex 
soe ical Se alts were oftentimes remarkable for their excellence. 

re 
ent eS} mntences were analyzed. (See notes 4A to4k.) 
jm (3) 

many p WIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES. 


sought in tl 


rf Ss 

ion wa 
ie pfectlo” ted above, tran 
Due CUO aie ats e compositio 


¢ toward the end of the fifth year bore especially on the 
jhe yeadins ography of the grade, selections being made from the 
pistoly aD emrodiate reader and books of travel. The Secrets of 
pranklin v Metamorphosis of a Butterfly, the Blue Jay, the Paper 
te were studied concretely, as far as possible, 
Makers 8 in the school room, many teachers having provided their 


ith the necessary collections of material. Some memorizing 


ems was done. mea 
tndy of the sentence in its entirety was prosecuted here and 
ee hears and seventh grades. The work of the fourth grade, 
, he aad of the sentence, was continued, more and more dif- 
of Se ences being mastered; the idea asserted was differentiated as 
ficult eat condition—place, time, size, ete.—and action; and finally 
wy Ge aa analyzed for its elements. Here the child began the study 
the Cie of speech in addition to being required to know the sen- 
us pea a whole, its parts, bases, modifiers, asserters—whether em- 
ile potential, absolute, ete. and what is asserted. 

Bvangeline was studied carefully by the sixth grade, very much 
talking being done by both teacher and pupil, as the object to be 
attained was the fluent use of correct English, the poem being used as 
a means to that end. ‘The life of the poet was studied by the child, and 
especial attention was given that the child saw the pictures, the char- 
acters, the likenesses, the entire panorama and the artistic proportions 
ofthe poem. Many of the words needed special preparation before the 
first reading was attempted. As with all other reading in the course, 
the children were taught to prepare their work with the dictionary and 
atlas for constant reference, and they were as constantly held respon- 
sible for correct spelling, pronunciation, punctuation and transforma- 
tion as these elements appeared in all their speech and writing. 

The child wrote on all the subjects of the grade, but especially on 
Evangeline, physiology and history, a clear distinction being made 
between description and narration. 

The study of the parts of speech was continued, being taken up in a 
miscellaneous way as they were encountered. As an aid to correct 
speech and writing, the analysis of the sentence was continued in this 
and the seventh and eighth grades until before going to the high school 
the child was able to dispose correctly of almost any English sentence. 
(See notes 5 A to 5 D, and 6 A.) 
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SEVENTH GRADE. 


In the seventh grade the child was expected to correct his 
takes as he talked, changing the form of the verb, changing 
from one class to another, using phrases instead of clauses an 
instead of sentences. Here he was led more than ever £6 apply ty 
analysis of the sentence which he had learned to his making of lang : 
in all his conversation, in all his recitations, in all his written work, p 
the aid of lists of conjunctive adverbs on the blackboard he was encony 
aged to use complex sentences, employing the correct connectives, mp ; 
correct relation of thought as expressed in the spoken and writ 
guage of the child was earnestly striven for. The study of +] 
of speech was finished. 

For specific reading the Normal fifth reader to Part V wags talkeg 
In poetry especial use was made of The Chambered Nautilus, teachers 
borrowing from the Smithsonian Institution the beautifully cut shell, go 
bisected as to show its chambers. 


Own Mis. 
Clements 
1 clanses 


ten Jan. 
1e Parts 


EIGHTH GRADE. 


Analytical study was made in the eighth grade of several Classics, 
Sleepy Hollow, for its refined humor and figurative language; Snow 
Bound, for purity of style and beauty of description; and Merchant of 
Venice, for character study. The pupil was reviewed in formal compo- 
sition and taught to embellish narration with description, combine them 
in exposition, strengthen them by comparison and contrast, and beau. 
tify all by simile, metaphor and other figures of speech, Selection, 
sequence and symmetry being especially emphasized. As through the 
child’s whole previous course in school, he was encouraged to spell cor- 
rectly from a desire to do so. Spelling was taught in all the gradeg 
when new words were about to be used and when the word used was 
misspelled. He was encouraged to exercise great care in punctuation 


and the selection of words. (See note 8 A.) Y 


ARITHMETIC. 


The work in arithmetic was begun in the first grade with the number 
table, which had its compartments, four to each child, filled with shells, 
pebbles, acorns, small toys, ete., partly contributed by him, partly by 
the teacher. With these he learned to combine and Separate numbers 
and throughout to speak more and more correctly and accurately. The 
child was made familiar with the use of the foot rule. The hand and 
eye were so trained that he could draw free-hand a vertical, a horizon- 
tal and an oblique line of given length with reasonable accuracy. With 
paper he made a neat, simple box, an envelope for his pencils and a 
calendar. 

His eye and hand were further trained through the use of the Speer 
models. All the combinations and separations were emphasized in 
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e prisms, their surfaces and edges. Calling the 
ith thes ounds of sugar, ete., the child learned the rela- 
4, 2 to 3, ete. He illustrated all his abstract 
In denominate number he learned by using 
and gallons; quarts, pecks and bushels; 
By the end of the year he was familiar 
arations and fractional parts of numbers 


wit es aaa te continued estimating and drawing lengths; 
s and oblongs, and learned the facts in connection 
o charts and Speer’s arithmetic through page 


7) twenty: half of Hall’s second grade arithmetic reader. He con- 
ee circles, envelopes, penwipers, bookmarks, weather 
Jendars clock faces and other similar problems. 
reports, a al TAC. he reviewed the second grade work, finished Hall’s 
1h a as  ieithmetic reader, and read the first fifty pages of 
os reader. He had the first six charts of Giffin’s arith- 
: d the first lessons by the same author on area and volume. 
metic 40 d all the multiplication tables not already learned and had 
ue a problems in addition, multiplication, subtraction and divi- 
wae also studied the relations of volumes as developed by Speer. 
am child reviewed in the fourth grade the work of the third, using 
: _ i denominate and whole abstract numbers, verifying the results. 
i ae given much oral work at sight in addition and multiplication, 
a4 ne made and solved many problems with integers and fractions; 
abstract and denominate, and simple and compound numbers; squares 
and square roots, cubes and cube Toots. The work was done object- 
ively first, often in the field, as with the flower beds in the various 
public reservations, using the numbers of plants in rows, working on 
fences, determining the number of posts, quantities of materials, etc., 
paving sidewalks, plastering, papering, finding surface areas of models, 
ete, and then abstractly; much practice was had. By his use of 
Giffin he was enabled to make problems involving fractions in peri- 
meters and areas, and considerable practice was had with relativities 
(Speer), until finally books were used to test his strength in the work 
done. (See notes 4S and 4 T.) 

In the fifth grade the work was a review of that previously done, the 
teacher dwelling upon those subjects which appeared to need additional 
attention; but heavier numbers were used than formerly, and prompt- 
ness as well as accuracy was sought. Here percentage was begun and 
the child taught to indicate a solution of the problem in the form of a 
verbal statement. Emphasis was laid upon powers and roots, square 
measure, square root, cubic measure, cube root. (See notes 5 E and 5 F’.) 

{n the sixth grade the subject of percentage, begun in the fifth, was 


gquares, 
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anical processes being at all times avoideq. 
coe ee a given to individual defects ra 
Pe child built mathematical fences, covered mathematica] 
dug mathematical ditches and wells, measured mathematical ] 
piles, built mathematical water tanks, walls of stone, walls of bri 
(See note 6 B.) 

The review in the seventh grade was finished by the first of 
ber and the subject was completed in this grade. The child Was als 
drilled more than ever in the use of English in connection with | 0 
arithmetic. As the course had not been completed in the seventh gra 
prior to last year the eighth grade covered the entire subject, gu 
marizing and generalizing processes aud relations, the work b 
largely individual and suited to the need of the pupil. 

It will be readily seen that in arithmetic, as in other branches, the 
child must perforce have better command of himself by virtue of the 
variety of material and methods placed within his experience, 


Durin 

before, 
areas, 
Umbep 
ck, ete, 
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de 
m- 
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ALGEBRA. 


In the seventh grade the child was inducted into algebra by being 
led to state many of the simplest of arithmetical problems in the for, 
of the algebraic equation. In the eighth grade the subject was tech. 
nically taught to fractions. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Inasmuch as science study—the study of animal and vegetable life, 
the weather, the seasons, rain and snow, heat and cold—ivas begun 
with the child’s school life, the study of geography was begun in the 
first grade; its study as such, however, was not begun until the third 
grade wherein the child studied direction, the points of the compass, 
various plans—that of his own desk, the teacher’s desk, the school- 
room, the school yard, the block in which the school was located, sur- 
rounding blocks, and the plan of the city, finally visiting the Capitol 
to see the city’s plan. 

In the fourth grade the child studied soil and soi] making, the for- 
mation of the earth’s crust, rivers and valleys and their uses, repre- 
senting natural features whenever practicable by the use of the sand 
board, reading collaterally from the Normal fourth reader, and mem- 
orizing suitable poems. The National museum was visited and biog- 
raphies of prominent men were studied. (See notes 4 U to 4 CC.) 

The child in the fifth year reviewed the work in soil, hills, continents, 
etc.; studied the growth of plants, life of animals, the work of water, 
and North America as outlined, and toward the end of the year the 
geography of North and South America and of current events. He 
learned of the condition of the continent when the first settlers came; 
the relativities between the two continents; their relation to the equa- 
tor, to the seas, to the poles; the fauna and flora of North America; its 
peoples—how they live and in what they are engaged. He was taken 
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nd zoological p 


um & s 
to tbe } a and fourth grades, 
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ark to see representative animals. As 
much use was made of the sand board. 


5G. much of his time with this subject was given to 
ix Bene ohy, each child having a four-inch sphere on which 
them tical ee the equator, the small circles, the meridians (20° 
ee ed the a the continents, coloring the land appropriately and 
pe t) qa finally rincipal countries. Especial attention was given 
ape ishing oe he history studied, as much for the purpose of 


‘stings of t : : 
distl c geoerap of study as for the information acquired. (See 
a 


n grade the child studied Shaler’s Our Continent, the 
y of the work in history, discovering the locations, 
sizes, etc., of the places mentioned. Much time was 
ny of questions involved in current history. He 
spent he North American continent as an entirety—its contour, its 


hy, its drainage, reasons for settlements at the mouths of 
is same plan being followed in the study of South America 
+9 


60. 
the seven 
eograph 
76 directions, 
relatly the geogtap 


physio8: 


and (Sula grade much attention was given to the local physio- 
; as found in the field, the physical features of the 
ad States as seb forth by Gilbert in the National geographic mag- 
1898, and Shaler’s United States of America; and the earth 
+. various stages of geographic conditions, evolution of plant 
and formation and deposition of its minerals. 


HISTORY. 


History was begun in the third grade, the child studying the lives 
of George Washington and Capt. John Smith and the history of the 
city of Washington. : 

Tn the fourth grade he had Powell’s Story of Two Inaugurations, 
and collateral reading, such as the Pine Tree Shilling, as found most 
needful by the teacher in broadening the work. This gave the child 
a connected story of the thirteen colonies, the peoples, their habits and 
customs, their towns and cities, as well as their country life. Geog- 
raphy was taught in connection with all the history work wherever 
studied. 

The Normal fourth reader furnished the history of the fifth grade. 
An idea was given of the conditions existing in this and the mother 
country when explorers first saw America. Here, as everywhere else 
in the course, much conversation was had between teacher and pupils 
and among pupils under the guidance of the teacher. (See note 5 H.) 

The hardest work of the sixth grade,—history of the United States,— 
was begun in January, and was taught by the aid of four text-books, 
Eggleston, Montgomery, Barnes and Ridpath, though a few of the 
children used but one, some two, and others three of the four. The 
child was here given the narrative from the beginning to the end, 
So that he possessed a clear, connected, sequential view of the whole 
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: 1 is end much cross-section work was do 4 

Se a atts of wars, reasons underlying acquisition wling 
ete Much supplementary reading was done, especially thawes 
the Franklin fifth reader. Tor embellishment such Selections , in 
Hemans’s In the Flag, The Revolutionary Alarm, and An Anan tg 
Arms were learned. Nothing a any grade was “learned b ea: eo 
except some selections of good English, both prose and Poetry, rt” 
Museum and Art gallery were visited in this commection. (See Note 61 

In the seventh grade the work began with the Revolutionay ! 
and the child studied from the effect to the cause, introducing Som 
thing of biography in the work, and finishing the subject of Ameriea, 
history with the year. i : 

English history was begun in the eighth grade to give Perspective 4 
the history and government of the United States, 0 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


This subject was taken up in the first grade. It was introduce i 
the morning talk about the parks—why they were there, who but them 
there—the child’s own school building and Something of its supery 
the police and fire departments. : 

In the second grade the talk was of the mail, Thanksgiving, the 
schools, the Museum and the Zoological park. 

In the third grade the child visited the Capitol that he might see the 
Senate, the House of Representatives, and the Supreme Court jn 
session. 

In the fourth grade the collection and delivery of mail matter 
methods of lighting streets, the city water supply, the Sewerage System, 
the Story of Two Inaugurations, the Congressional library and the 
Museum were studied. 

In the fifth grade he learned of the government of the Saxons, Nor. 
mans, Britons and American Indians; their manners, habits, pastimes 
and occupations. 

In the sixth grade the rule and social conditions of the various Buro. 
pean countries participating in the discovery and colonization of Amer- 
ica, the government of the American colonies and the formation of the 
American nation were some of the themes that engaged his attention. 

In the seventh grade he studied the government under the various 
presidential administrations. 

In the eighth grade the government of the nation was the center from 
which emanated the study of the lesser units, the state, the county, 
the town, the city, and finally the District of Columbia which was 
studied with reference to the various departments and their practical 
workings as seen on numerous field trips. 


ision, 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


Physiology was begun in the second grade and was continued through 
the grades, excepting the seventh. 

In the second grade the child learned something of the human body, 
acquiring knowledge which was augmented in the third grade by the 
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ment of the work in the first half of the Health primer 
ports dovele penes; joints, muscles, tendons and nerves. In the 
teae otudy ° j 


the § ‘th and eighth grades the subject was much used for 
of tb; fth, including composition writing, the work of exposi- 
ie 5 roel t having been done objectively and the child often 
0 
Af a Gaby drawings. (See note ot) 
pabiD 


PHYSICS. 


coat Was taught from the first to the seventh grade, inclusive, 
his aie incidentally. In the first four grades many exposi- 
tpough gener eriments were made illustrating the effects of heat and 
a liquids and solids, the children learning to read the 
cold oF g ; ‘showing the properties of matter, porosity, impenetra- 
ghermomere nonstrating some of the phenomena of magnetisin, and 
pility; eter; magnets with needles, thread and cork; explaining the 
anally tae light as seen with the prism and of secondary colors as 
composition ise of paints. They were taught also gravity and the 
f the lever. 
enth grade the subject was taken up specifically and taught 
e hundred twenty experiments, as outlined in the teachers’ 


through oD lished in 1889. (See note 7 A). 


manual pub 
MISCELLANY. 


Penmanship was taught everywhere; no book was used, but the 

ld, when lacking, was given a correct form by the teacher on black- 
chi i or paper. He whose writing was poor was encouraged to write 
Berilly the effort resulting in an improvement on his old form. 
Va shall not attempt to write in detail of drawing, sewing, carpentry, 
cooking, music and the health exercises, since you will probably have 
reports from the heads of these various special branches. Concerning 
sewing, carpentry, cooking and the health exercises, however, parents 
seemed to realize more than formerly the value of the training. Rarely 
was an objection heard from a parent or child to any of these studies, 
put, on the contrary, children do not now want to attend school where 
these advantages are not had. 

The science work was used both as a principal and as an agent; in 
the lowest grades chiefly as an agent for the teaching of language, but 
gradually it lost its use as such, until in the fifth and subsequent grades 
it was taught primarily for itself. In this connection the number of 
field lessons during the past year largely exceeded the number of any 
preceding year, being probably on an average of at least five per school, 
or a total of more than five thousand. As teachers come to recognize 
the value of personal experience the number will increase still more. 
There are yet many teachers who erroneously believe that the lesson 
afield is expensive in point of time, forgetting that knowledge gained 
through contact with things is wider in its application and much more 
permanent as to its retention. Some teachers put into a field lesson 
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: f the course of study; being out p>; 
ly all the subjects 0 ; > OUL primar; 
ae in history, they teach geography, arithmetic, nature ily for g 
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guage through all, no account being made of the physical benetit tt 
@ 


outing. 2 : 7 

The schools were taught in two sections, excepting that a 
teachers divided their children into groups of half a dozen to 4 mt 
being controlled by the need of the pupils in the subject studied, a 
of course, separating the individual when necessary for his Person S 
advantage. : ; } al 

Whereas formerly all schools in a given building had the foren 
recess at one and the same time, during the past year the Schedule ae 
so changed as to allow the children of the first and second Stades the; 
outing separately from the rest of the schools and immediately after 
them. 

At a number of the county schools there are plots of ground varyin 
from a quarter of an acre to two acres. We would earnestly urge the 
consideration of the employment of a practical gardener to direct ang 
teach at a number of these schools, especially those attended by Colored 
children. 

Could the telepbones in our offices be made as Satisfactory ag those 
in private use generally are—and there is no physical reason why they 
could not—the extension of their service by connecting the Various 
school buildings with their respective supervisory headquarters would 
very materially augment the efficiency of our administration, By con. 
necting a single building or two in each division annually, it is believed 
that this extension could be readily effected within the present annua] 
appropriation of five hundred dollars for school telephones, 

Our teachers, a conscientious and faithful corps, come to their work 
unusually well prepared, owing to the high plane attained in their prep. 
aration and to a home environment of a smegularly high order. Fur- 
thermore, they are constantly attending lectures and special Classes, 
reading professional and supplementary literature, and otherwise and 
always cheerfully spending their time and money to enhance the value 
of the services they perform. It is only just to them, therefore, that 
in every practical way we make their work as pleasant and agreeable 
as possible, consistent with the best interests of the children of the 
schools. 

It is with pleasure that the corps acknowledge their indebtedness 
to the board of trustees, the superintendent, the teachers and all 
others who have combined for the success of the work of the schools, 

Iam, very respectfully, 
JOHN T, FREEMAN, 
Supervising Principal, Highth Division. 
Mr. W. B. PowE.t, 
Superintendent, Public Schools. 
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4A. OUTLINE FOR SENTENCE ANALYSIS. 
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4B. ANALYSIS OF THE SENTENCE 
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wholes before naming them or classifying th practice with modifying 

The study of word elements may now be begun Pistia e 
The predicate may now be divided into nee Harte Here 

assorted. Monad the latter as expressing time, conditio serter and that which is 

of the subject: n, place, identity or action 
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The word element should be studied in detail 


elements as 


4C, GRAMMAR. 


though not yet tau 
ght the parts of 
e noun, verb . P speech in . 
Sais Bie a adverb, using the tegee pian be 
4 g jective and adverbial words familiarly, 
modifiers in th : 
e sen- 


(a) The pupils, 
able to recognize th 
in order to understa 


tence. 
b Verbs.—Teach th 
(b) e forms of many verbs; two present, the t, 
y past, progressive 


and complete. Develop the futur’ 
e tense; dis 
are strong enough, find how com pa hs | A ea 
fine, ? pleted action is expressed in each ite ee pupils 
Make a list of verbs studied i abe 
bet ed. Review and make use of third grade ‘“ 
5 grammatic 
ee 4D. WORD ANALYSIS. 
ord analysis should imi 
Peeietia be called Nee as limited to the word work in th 
ee cs vost, esltad s openhae fee ee . speller, but atten- 
fixes and suffixes on Ae OLA tel be in familiar use ates oie found ge hct 
ngs of words . y the effects of 
-pre- 


4B. SPELLING. 


Require the spelli 
pelling of all 

for spellin g of all’ words used'b i 

g and pronunciati y the pupil. Divi 2 

paputalsand poaiastve iation. Teach accent. Review aoe pons inerey Dates 

dictionaries where th 8, and the uses of capitals in writi oroughly the formation 
ey will be accessible and require Hs iting proper names. Place 

e1r use. 
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4F. COMPOSITION, 
Write para graphs daily, generally as seat work. 


bjects: 
Su a) The flower and bird work suggested. 


(b) Physiology: 

(c) The sentence and parts thereof. 

d) Reproduction of poems. 

(e) Accounts of outings. 

(f) Story of a grain of sand. 

g) Letter describing the childrens’ experiences at the last inay 
on their subsequent readings, 

h) What a river does. 

i) The Potomac river. 

(k) Coral and coral islands. 

() The importance of the Ocean; what it does and what it undoes 

(m) Description of a flower. : 

(n) A bird story (invention). 

(0) Reproduction of an old Greek story. 


Euration, bageg 


4G. SELECTIONS OF POETRY—FOR CHOICE. 


Robert of Lincoln: Bryant. 

The Gladness of Nature. Bryant. 

The Death of the Flowers. Bryant. 

The Spider and the Fly. Mary Howitt. 
September. H. H. Jackson. 

October’s Bright Blue Weather. H. H. Jackson. 
March. H. H. Jackson. . 
Down to Sleep. Saxe Holm Stories. 
Seven Times One. Jean Ingelow. 

The Children’s Hour. Longfellow. 
Autumn. Longfellow. 

Hiawatha’s Childhood. Longfellow. 
The Village Blacksmith. Longfellow. 
In School Days. Whittier. 

The Barefoot Boy. Whittier. 

The Corn Song. Whittier. 

The Huskers. Whittier. 

The Harvest Hymn. Whittier. 

The Frost Spirit. Whittier. 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit. C.Smith. (Child Life.) 
Indian Summer Revery. Lowell. 

June, Lowell, 

The First Snowfall. Lowell. 

Christmas. Lowell. 

The Fountain. Lowell. 

Piccola. Celia Thaxter. 

The Sandpiper. Celia Thaxter. 

The Robin. Celia Thaxter. 

Sing Little Bird. 

Weare Seven. Wordsworth. 

The Cuckoo. John Logan. 

The Flower of Liberty. O. W. Holmes. 
The Brook. Tennyson. 

Autumn Song. E. C. Stedman. 

The First Robin, E, C, Stedman. 
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puB . 
Bluebird). 7T, B. Aldrich. 
jden pate stjerne pjornson. 
Be qjTree- pee: Robert Browning. A 
Pied LA 3 W atched. Margaret Deland. 
ras i! 
fF. Gould. 
phe Frost Bia Mary Mapes Dodge. 
Lucy Larcom. 


7, W. Story: 
Me g§. Woodworth. 


“doldiers (McGuffey’s fourth reader.) 
ip gfe 
Hoitt 
rust Ano J aid (McGuffey’s fifth reader.) 
ed ra 5. George Arnold. (McGuffey’s fifth reader.) 
summer Long? Shelley- (Normal fourth reader.) 
lark. J. Smith. (Normal fourth reader. ) 


etied Banner. Key. (Normal fourth reader.) 


4H, NATURE WORK—BIRDS. 


dy of birds, mammals, insects and flowers constitutes the nature work 
the rest of the school year. All these subjects, except mammals, are 
ately and carried on until the close of the year. They are 

1 in nature, and in studying them the pupil is to follow nature’s order. 
interrelate hing for wild flowers the pupil will take notice of the song of the bird 
While Bie aril observe the insect upon which the bird preys or which in turn 
near Dy- the flower. By relating the study of these subjects in the way suggested, 
preyeupO™ of the pupil will be greatly incited, his pleasure in learning promoted 
the interes ess in the study greatly increased. The purpose of the work is to cul- 
and bis Peete nature, to increase the power of observation, to learn and classify 
ee in each subject and to obtain material for expression—oral, written, 
somo {a0 nd musical. To aid the teacher, slips giving suggestions concerning 

is 2h will be furnished by the supervising principal from time to time. 

ike first stage of the study of birds the work of the pupil is observing and 
Siig his observations. During the period above noted let him find for himself 
all that he can about the birds now to be seen in the city and its neighborhood. 
Encourage him to go to the parks within the city and to the suburbs to listen and 
to wait for the birds. Pupils will not need urging to do this if they see that the 
teacher is interested in it. Set off fifteen minutes daily for nature talks, during 
which time let the pupils tell what birds they have seen, what bird song heard. 
The duty of the teacher is chiefly to guide the activities of the pupils. Cause them 
to discover as many kinds of birds as possible. 

About each of the birds studied note the appearance, song, habit of building its 
nest, its food and how it gets it, its relation to man, etc. Ask pupils to have pocket 
notebooks (a very simple one will do) in which to record their observations. Write 
on the blackboard important observations, with the name of the one making each, 
e. g., “Mar. 24. The first robin, seen by John Smith.” After a week or so of this 
work the teacher should secure specimens of several of the birds studied and have 
the pupils describe them and draw them. Also have alive birdintheroom. Teach- 
ers may take their pupils to the fields or parks whenever it is suitable to do so. 

To aid the teachers to know what the pupils are likely to find at this time the fol- 
lowing notes about the birds of the District, which are not intended for the pupils, 
are given: 

_The birds of the District of Columbia may be divided into four classes: (1) per- 
manent residents, (2) winter residents, (3) summer visitants, (4) spring and winter 
mnigrants. 

Dc 99—pr 4——8 
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ilies of birds of which some indiy; 
‘dents are those fami 1¢ individna 
Permanent ane time. Among them are the robin, bluebird, tutte Hees be 
found here at ¢ dfinch, grassfinch (vesper bird), Eno MoUs, 


i oli li 

dar waxWing, &' Blish span” 
3 5 - 

dinal grosbeak, meadow lark, woodpecker, crow, hawk ‘OW 


prow, cal’ i 

song veel aripe svoodcock, mallard, dusky duck and canvashack duck T 
? ow. ? Fri 4 

buzzard, pee pirds, are not to be found near the city, but can he Seen j 

five, peing g@ In the 


aaa residents aro pirds which come from the north in the late fal] ath 
L 


in in the spring Among them are the shore lark, skylark, yellow- 
agai . 


i 1 tree sparrow. 
urple finch, snowbird anc | 
Demet visitants are those which pass the summer here. Of this class ibe 
‘ : 
ird is common. me | 
ee a special topic with the foregoing ‘‘ The migration of birds,” 
Read several of the following-named poems while doing this work: “Th, - 
ae ,” “Sing, Little Birds,” Celia Thaxter; “The First Ropin 
nN,” 


23” ‘The Robin; 
E. C. Stedman—in the Normal Fourth reader. 


41. BIRD STUDY. APRIL AND MAY. 


prown creeper, Ce 


d g0 ha 
Cc 
Tumped me 


ve pupils continue to observe birds and to record and tel) 
One test of the success of the schoolroom work will 

whether pupils grow in desire and power to see birds. A habit can soon be formes 
to make the most of the fleeting opportunity to observe the bird near by. Train 
pupils to look for distinguishing characteristics. While all pupils will not be able 
to see all the birds to be seen yet the combined records of all the pupils wil] make a 
The height of the bird season is between April 20 and May 20, The 
birds named in the preceding outline will continue to be seen, while the ones herein 
named willappear later. Study the parts of birds—head, wings, tail, feet, covering 
How are birds able to fly? Do not tell pupils anything about birds which they oak 
discover for themselves. Among the interesting birdssoon to be found are the follow- 
ing: white-throated sparrow (Peabody bird), a migrant, April 15; red-eyed vireo 
a summer resident, April 25; mockingbird, catbird, yellow warbler, summer regj. 
dents, May 1; scarlet tanager, migrant; ruby-throated hummingbird, summer regj- 


dent; bobolink, migrant. 
Special topies for conversation and reading during this time are nest building ana 


During this period ha 
what they have seen. 


long list. 


incubation. 
Read lessons in the Normal fourth reader that fit the work done in the schoolroom, 


Also, Robert of Lincoln, W. C. Bryant; Don’t kill the birds, Colesworth; etc. 
4J. SUGGESTIONS FOR BIRD WORK. APRIL AND MAY. 


1. In general, study the skeleton of the bird; body; covering. 

2. Study the duck. Observe and discuss the swan, gull, ete. From adaptation of 
parts establish the group of water birds. 

3. In a corresponding way, study the hen, turkey, ete.—land birds. 

4, Robin, canary, swallow, etc.—air birds. 

5. Observe, as far as possible, and discuss and classify the following: thrush, blue- 
jay, crow, swan, woodpecker, grebe, hummingbird, goose, eagle, buzzard, etc. 

6. Study habits of the above-named birds. 

7. Read and write about them. 

8. During the progress of the work visit the Zoological park and the Smithsonian. 

9. Have one specimen, at least, of the group being studied, in the schoolroom. 


4K. NATURE STUDY—BIRDS. MAY AND JUNE. 


Continue to observe, investigate, andrecord as time and opportunity permit. Ha.o 
pupils make lists of birds observed and identified. Keep alive the pupils’ interest 
in this work. 
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pirds. Discover the adaptation of the feet, legs cleton of a, bird 
From this study make a classification oops ? wings, ete., to the han; 
ils separate the birds on their lists into these "and, water mene 
read, draw, and write in connectio cs 


stud 
and jive 
of birds- 
Have PoP to i 
Continue D with this study ag o 

ermits- PPportunity 
iy _ sUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDY OF FLOW 


ERS. APRIL, yf 
more lessons 7 week, depending on availableness of materi 
son Of teacher. h . Sonal Prepara- 
lo eaenee first, t0, CDSorve the relation of the flower to the Teproducti 
to learn the parts of the flowers and to classify flowers Suction of the plant; 
i . \e ) 
mine many fruit blossoms. At intervals, note the devel 
This work to extend into June, clopment from flower 
mine many flowers, the wild flowers in their Season 
tally, review the second and third grade wor » and ¢ 
do, and the parts of flowers. 
and imperfect flowers. 
perfee : y of these 
veh the classes; complete and incomplete, Symmetrical and aeeaden whorls, estab- 
a Read in their proper connection the lessons in the Normal aon flowers. 
73-105, and 132-140. eader, pages 


4, During the above, have the pupils draw many flowers and write 
. many para- 


4 AY AND TUNE 


second, 
1. Bx 
+0 frait. 


and poly. 


eae Flower Folk, and The Fairyland of F 
i 


lowers, both b 
y M. L. Pratt, wil 
ful to teachers. » Will be help- 


4M. FLOWER STUDY. MARCH AND appry 


ae remarks made upon nature study apply to the work 
pel succeeding slips. The distinctive purpose of this 
Pea intion of the flower to the reproduction of the plant. 
iti of the plant, the bud, the rere ey fruit. It will be possible to note all these 
stages of the growth oe ee y ares pepe the close of the school year by making . 
oper selection of specimens to be studied, and by following the development of the 
ake through their successive stages. Along with this work go the collecting and 
studying of many flowers. Let the pupils record in their notebooks the flowers 
studied in school. ; . 

The special topic for the next two weeks is the awakening of plants; the signs 
multiply all around. : Observe the trees and the flowering shrubs in the parks aud 
streets, and the wayside flowers. Study the catkins, pussy willows. Watch the 
development of the lilac flower from the bud. Obtain and study several wild 
flowers. By the end of this period pupils should know the parts of the plant and 
flower. b 2 

To aid the teacher the following list of flowers now to be found is given: weeping 
willows, dwarf gray willow, silver and red maple, white poplar, slippery elm, 
hepatica (crowfoot family), blood Toot (poppy family), trailing arbutus (heath 
family), shad blow (rose family—an important family to which belong the rose, 
flowering almond, peach, plum, cherry, apple, pear, quince), saxifrage, dandelion 
(compound), etc. 

Have specimens in the room allthe time. Describe—orally and in writing—draw, 
color, compare. 


With flowers indicated in 
flower Study is to observe 


This ; ‘ 
18 Implies an observa- 


4N. FLOWER STUDY. APRIL AND MAY. 


The distinctive purpose of the study of flowers being to see the relation of the 
flower to the life of the plant, the pupils should discover the nature and uses of the 
several parts of the flower and distinguish the essential from the nonessential parts. 
Define perfect and imperfect, staminate and pistillate flowers. 
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Fertilization.—Study the different ways of fertilizing flowers. Study the Darts op 
Mer tiliz : Bes 


istils and find the uses of each. 
ne ee ay ear stk the growth of the ovary in each of Several fiom 
studied. Discover its relation to the plant. Vary specimens studied enongh : 
show the several kinds of fruits—dry, stone, fleshy. H 
From a study of the several sets of organs of flowers develop the terms 
petalous, polypetalous, complete, incomplete, symmetrical and unsymmetrical] 


kK i lyzing. 
the terms, when known, 1n ana! : : 
Study as many flowers as time will permit, using fruit blossoms at frequent 


Mono. 
: Use 


intervals. ; 
While it is desirable to obtain the definite results noted in the foregoing instrne 


tions, the teacher should remember that the work will fail to attain the fullest 
measure of success if it does not contribute to the happiness of the child by making 
him better able to see the beauties of the world of flowers. g 


40. FLOWERS. MAY AND JUNE. 


Continue the lines of work already begun to the end of the year. Observe grow. 
ing fruit which has peen produced from flowers of the kinds studied by the Pupils 

‘As a measurable result of the work dope during the year, pupils should be able ia 
tell the parts of the plant, the parts of the flower, the use of each part of the 
flower; to distinguish between the essential and the nonessential parts; to under. 
stand the use of the terms—perfect and imperfect, complete, Symmetrical and 
unsymmetrical, mono- and poly-petalous, mono- and poly-sepalous, and to identify 
anumber of examples of each. They should understand the relation of the flower 


to the plant and to its fruit. 
Continue to use flower study as the basis for language work. 


4P. INSECT WORK. MARCH TO JUNE. 


(a) Teachers of this grade are expected to place more emphasis than heretofore 
on this phase of nature study. Extend the work of the lower grades by arousing 
greater interest in the subject among pupils and thereby develop ahigher appreciation 
of its importance. 

To accomplish this the study of insects must be made, wherever possible, a study of 
life, of action, and adaptation to function, rather than of mere form and structure. 

Begin as early in the development from egg to adult as the season permits. 

By collecting cocoons without delay, the transformation to butterfly or moth may 
be observed this spring. Collect and preserve material for future class-room work, 
Relate the study to other nature work. Broaden the ideas (gained by observation 
in previous years) of the typical insects (3 parts, 6 legs, etc.), by emphasizing more 
than ever t2e need for making the insects now observed and studied, types of those 
not seen. 

(b) Cocoons.—Secure many cocoons at once. Study position (kind of tree, how 
fastened, how protected), shape, color, texture, uses. Endeavor to have transformation 
of butterfly or moth in each school. 

(c) Caterpillars.—Natural order should require study before cocoons, but season 
prevents. Study home, food, habits (manner of moving, length of life, circumstances 
of entering pupa state, as (1) cocoon or (2) underground), appearance, including size, 
color, shape, segments, covering, ete. Secure a dark brown hairy caterpillar (some- 
times called Isabella), the yellow woolly bear caterpillar, the yellow horned cater- 
pillar, vine worms and tree worms, for the study of habits. 

(d) Butterflies and moths.—Study habits, including manner of moving and struc- 
ture (very brief), home, food, including methods of obtaining, differences between 
butterfly and moth, deposition of eggs, ete. 

Secure as many varieties for collection as possible, including the milkweed and 
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LIC * 
jlverspot, etc., and also sill moths (ailantus, pol 
) «moth, hawk moth, etc. 
sphin> more of the silk worms and moths above mentioned direct 
os ildren to the silk industry, the raising of caterpillars, the 
: cae manufacture of silk in many countries; let the children 
i rail cocoons; show how these were spun; visit the insect 
Le and COD a National Museum ; also the frame museum in the rear of the 
(iG AUGIL Bin ee 
nt ° building. 
dep® tel department nds. Note especially paper makers and mud daubers— 
8 ser aspee—Dineren makers; first, the yellow jacket or hornet; second, the long- 
(e) aricties of Ea ae social wasps or paper makers have three forms—males, 
pq black WasP- Examine and describe the nests of— 
t (combs within large envelope). 
(single comb without envelope). 
tad 
pers (globular mud cells), ; J . 
ud dau 7 as too irritable to investigate their habits very closely, greater 
A 8 a js 
‘As these ey, nations must be permitted. ; 
jn expla 3.—Classify insects as sheath-winged, scale-winged, two-winged, 
YU ee not previously studied. Give due emphasis to beauty of form, 
gm Show relation to man (beneficial or injurious). Point out 
defense, mimicry, symbolism of transformation or metamorphosis. Read 


the 8 yphemus, 


4Q. INSECTS. 
Study of butterflies and moths, 


Pe to the child’s notice the whole cycle of changes in the metamor- 
y, ire thus showing by observation, rather than by hearsay, one of 
hosis of ey peantifal symbolisms. 
natures Pei cling collections of butterflies and moths into the schoolroom and let 
ae examine the perfect insect, noting especially size and beauty. Com- 
the chil ieiie draw, mold, paint. for the purpose of— 
pare, OE TY —Comparing butterfly with moth, give three lessons on structure, viz, 

Lessons a with its appendages, and abdomen (three lessons only). 
ee Pee gel @ leaf with eggs upon it can not be obtained at this season, 

eae pictures, photographs, etc. The children can obtain some slight knowl- 
es eis great variety in shape of butterflies’ eggs, also of the similarity in color 
(green, white or brown) to the color of the leaf. : 

Lesson VI.—Develop the term larva. Bring in, if possible, caterpillars and worms 
(a few ailantus worms still remain on the trees). Note size, color, shape (seg- 
ments), covering, etc. Describe orally. 

Lesson VII.—Talk about the home of caterpillars and worms (kind of tree or 
plant); their food; their habits, showing manner of moving, length of life, circum- 
stances of entering pupa state—(1) cocoon, (2) underground. 5 

Lesson VIII.—Read A Lesson of Faith, pages 307-312 of In the Child’s World, by 
Emilie Poulsson. The teacher is also referred to pages 302, 306, 308, 316 in the same 
book. 

Lessons [X-XII.—Develop the terms pupa, cocoon and chrysalis. Collect, exam- 
ine and preserve many cocoons. Note their position, shape, color and use. Keep 
cocoons in pasteboard boxes, moistenifig them occasionally, whenever it rains, by 
immersing or sprinkling. Plan to have many instances of transformation to butter- 
fly or moth in your schoolroom. Begin collecting cocoons without delay. 

Lesson XIII.—Show other collections of butterflies and moths. Read Such a 
Beauty,” pages 317-320 of In the Child’s World. Subsequent lessons: In the spring 
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ai bject in hand. Let go ; 
+ VI, VIE and VIII, with o J : me pupil] . 
ler iin clay : First, a leaf with tiny eggs upon it; then th oa 
or chrysalis) and finally the butterfly or moth, 
uring the winter months study wasps (kinds, food, homes, 


6 caterpillan. 
’ 


Other work: D habitg, 


ete.). 
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4k. ANIMAL STUDY—FOR CHOICE. 


et World. Louis Fi guier. 
pao perasccts Injen to Neos 
pee. L. L. Langstroth. 
Raat the oe aa World. James Johonnot. 
al History. Wood. 
Seis eigenen Department: How to Collect and Preserve Insects, etn 
Locusts and Wild Honey. John Burroughs. 
Wake Robin. John Burroughs. 
Bird Songs, ete. John Burroughs. 
Spiders’ Webs. Science for All, page 176. 
A Butterfly. Science for All, page 65. 
Legs and Feet of Insects. Science for All, page 73. 
Anatomy of Ants. Science for All, page 189. 
Ants and their Ways of Life. Science for All, page 153. 
A Cockroach. Science for All, page 325. 
Friends Worth Knowing. 
What Darwin saw. 
Chila’s Book of Nature. Worthington Hooker. 
Seaside and Wayside. Julia McNain Wright. 
Life and Her Children. Arabella B. Buckley. 


48. FOURTH-GRADE WORK IN NUMBER TILL CHRISTMAS. 


Arabic, to millions. 
Roman, to five hundred. 
Kinds of work: 
Addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication and_ division, in-]Use the books, paper, desks 
volving changes. Talk about} and other paraphernalia of 


. Concrete (largely} tables—namethem,e.g.,long} the schoolroom, as well ag 


oral work). measure, liquid measure, etc.| other objects or illustrations, 
Compare lines, areas, sur-| in all this work, and also the 
faces, contents, weights,{ first nine charts in Giffin’s — 


quantities. arithmetic and similar fig- 
Use small numbers for quick] ures, though these would be 
yLntegral 22m. - = 
oral work. better cut out of paper, each 
Sectionals Use small fractions. pupil having a copy. 


~\Compare fractions. 
Addition—long columns of heavy numbers. 
Subtraction—involving changes in the minuend. 
~"-*) Multiplication—two figures in the multiplier. 
. Division—short division. 
Problem work for anguage. Have the children make many statements. 


Abstract... .- 


. Arithmetic readers to be used as reading books, but not until the subject-matter 


of the particular lesson is thoroughly understood. 


4T, ARITHMETIC WORK TO FEBRUARY 10, 1899. 


Long division continned—proof. 

Squares, 1 to 144; square roots, 1 to 12. 

Cubes, 1 to 1728; cube roots, 1 to 12. 

Denominate work: Use long measure, inch to mile, inclusive. 
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measure, square inch to square rod, 119 


Sat nensire, cubic inch to cubic yard, 
gabe cending and descending; 
¢ion—28 ae . 8; apply the f 
Beda fultiply and divide by 5} and 163, ete.) our Processes, involvin g frac 
ioe plens statements: Note.—In connection with denominate 
4 ring, estimating and comparing. numbers do much 
mit Chart VIII; Lessons I to VI, pages 5 to 10, part U1; reading | 
3 & lesson 2 
2. ; Page 
99, part APRIL 13 TO JUNE 21, 1299 : 
A jthmetic: Giffin, continued; part 1 to chart 11, page 54 
r ‘ 


5 to 115, inclusive, pages 83-84. Part 9 
oblems 105 eae : } + Part 2 to pa ric 
seaealt “suggestive questions’ on charts; part 3 ficonp ts ees eae the most 
a js work consult Speer’s arithmetics, ns. In connection 
oer ooTt 18 Ov necessary to follow the order of the b i . 
; Be above: The three lines of work can well be ¢ ook in doing the work indi- 
cate 


: arried 
ae work already done and keep it well in hand all the aoe at the same time, 


4U. WATER, 
Finish by November 4, 


gonrce, ovean, sun, evaporation. Several lessons Teviewing third-or a 
Rainfall—distribution: Underground, surface, str fay ese 


: : eams a. i 
Give several lessons, illustrating and reading related matte ee: 


Position of rock 
: oil. Uses of soil 
py carrying away soil; forms resulting 

s 


work. 


iects of water, chemical and mechanical. Decom 


rr “Other agents in disintegrating rock. Kinds of 5 
+ Mechanical effects of water, by freezing, 
from latter. il. I 
ive several lessons on soil. In a lesson or two touch on the eff i 
Rilo and the forms thereby produced. ple ney 
Read related matter in geographies and readers. 


‘apora- 


» producing 


4V. SPRINGS AND RIVERS. 


Lesson 1.—Show by use of sand board what becomes of rainfall. Flows why? 
Slopes. On surface, underground, springs, ete. Read lesson 9, Frye’s Compises 
geography. Develop terms, stratum, strata, permeable, impermeable, pool, pond, ete. 

Lesson 2.—Underground water. What becomes of it? Roots, springs, wells. 
Read lesson 10, Normal fourth reader. Read first half lesson 10, Frye's Complete 
geography. ; ‘ 

Lesson .—Spring water. Dissolve in water, soda, salt or lime. Mineral springs. 
Tell about some. Read page 38, Normal fourth reader. ¥ 

Lessyn 4.—Hot springs in voleanicregions. Geysers. Showpictures. Read chap- 
ter 28, Our Own Country. 

Lesson 5.—Surface water. Natural reservoirs, swamps, ponds, lakes, snow and ice, 
and streams. Artificial reservoirs, ditches, canals. Talk about irrigation, water- 
ways of commerce. Read pages 188, 189, Our Own Country. See picture, page 203, 
Our Own Country. Read lesson 12, Geographical reader. 

Lesson 6.—Snow and ice. Glaciers. Use illustration of making snowball. Forma- 
tion, movement, size, streams from, effect of. Read lesson 17, Normal fourth reader; 
lesson 13, Frye’s Complete geography. 

Lesson 7.—Streams. Water flows. Why? Divides, water partings, slopes— 
primary and secondary. River basin. Mold one. Read lesson 11, Normal fourth 
teadér; first half of lesson 14, Frye’s Complete geography. 

Lesson 8.—River basins. Boundary, size (depends upon what?). Slopes. In 
what part is the river located? Why? Tributary basins. River system. Develop 
terms: source, mouth, bed, banks, channels, current, valley, tributaries. Read 
Normal fourth reader, pages 42,43, and 41; Frye’s Complete geography, lesson 15; 
Frye’s Primary geography, lesson 17; Our Own Country, chapter 2. 
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i ? Where swiftest? Why? jp 
_Work of rivers. Cause of flow E Wel y? Effect, 
Lesson ad att transportation of sediment, deposition, valley making ae 
etd How are the course and flow of streams affected by their beds, bani 
A 


making, etc. i ae aa 3 
etc.? ‘Account for rapids, falls, winding course, etc. Read Geographica] reader 
.f : 


and 7. : : ¥ : 
1S ae ait becomes of sediment? F lood plain, delta. What does the color 


of flowing water show? Freshets: What are oneye Cause? Effect? Uses ee 
rivers. Read Geographical reader, lessons 8 and 95 Normal fourth reader, lesson 19 
Lesson 11.—Using their geographies, have pupils find the natural boundaries a 
the following rivers: Potomac, Mississippi, Mackenzie, St. Lawrence. Then mold a 
river system and its boundaries. Read Geographical reader, lessons 10 and 11, 
Lesson 12.—Review last lesson. Study from maps Hudson Bay system (basin) 
Atlantic system of rivers, Pacific. Read from the several geographies, » 
Lesson 13.—Find in maps, name, and locate the Amazon, Nile, Danube, Volga, ate: 
Read the text about them. 
Lesson 14.—Review. Unify the work. Topics: Rainfall, underground and Surface 
water, water parting, watershed, rivers, river basin, river system, work of Water, 


delta, uses of rivers. 
4 W. COAST LINES. 


[See Parker's How to Study Geography, pages 178-182. ] 


Lesson 1.—Illustrate wave action by suspending a long rope and making waves in 
it, by a pan of water, ete. Study pictures of waves in the geographies. Obtain 
from pupils the causes of waves. Tides—number per day—ebb, flood. ‘Tides in 
the Potomac at Washington. 

Forms: Waves, swells, surf, breakers. 

Lesson 2.—Read lesson 21, Frye’s Complete geography, and The Sea, pages 19 and 
20, Normal fourth reader. Have pupils learn the first stanza. 

Lesson $.—Mold land sloping to the ocean—coast—coast line. Mold coast with hills 
and mountains near it. Show effects of tides and waves on coast. Show how gulfs, 
bays, ete., are formed—wearing away, subsidence, andsubmergence. Study pictures, 

Lesson 4.—Review briefly. Read first part lesson 22, Frye’s Complete geography ; 
pages 60 and 61, Normal fourth reader; pages 15 and 16, Frye’s Primary geography, 

Lesson 5.—Show many pictures of shore forms. Have pupils mold and draw shore 
forms. Name them—compare and contrast them. 

Lesson 6.—Name and locate the most prominent capes, peninsulas, bays, gulfs, ete., 
on the United States coast. 

4X. OCEANS. 


Lesson 1.—One vast body of water spread between the continents—several 
branches—name and compare these. ; 

Lesson 2.—Read page 108, Guyot’s Geographical reader; also, lesson 7, Frye’s Com- 
plete geography. 

Lesson 3.—Read page 108, Geographical reader. 

Lesson 4.—Uses of the ocean; source of rain supply, tempers climate, highway of 
commerce, source of food supply, recepticle for land drainage, etc. 

Lesson 5.—Review waves and wave action. 

Lesson 6.—Review tides. 


4Y. ISLANDS. 


Lesson 1.—With sand board illustrate formation of river islands and delta islands. 
Have children tell about islands seen by them. 

Lesson 2.—Read pages 49-53, Normal fourth reader, and lesson 17, Frye’s Complete 
geography. 

Lesson 3.—Show how some islands are formed by uplifting of earth’s crust. 
Review lessons 6 and 7, Normal fourth reader. Read lesson 14, Normal fourth 
reader. 


pC gCcHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. WOAL 
puB ey 
stom of the sea. Coast line, what is it? Does the land slope and 
hee ne aay the degradation of the land surface, transportation of mate- 
e380" preview aes its even disposition over sea’s bottom. Darkness of the deep 
an : 


pale aF of the eipasonl 4, Normal fourth reader. 
7 ey ue jslands—examine specimens of coral. Show pictures of coral 


ess” ora 


i on 54, Normal fourth reader. : 
038? Read MS In the Coral Grove, page 56, Normal fourth reader, having 
iw —Reat i 
DM pa partto memory: ce worl 
ons reviewing and unifying the work, studying the map of North 
pil” several less! it important islands, etc. Read related matter besides that 
Giv a loca : 
Rie voted. Wit daily. 
alten 4Z. HILLS AND VALLEYS. 


sa]d lessou- Pupils should visit a place where hills can beseen. Find 
e380" peo ae is composed (find a cutinahill). Noteslopes carefully. See the 
of what ae tke by: Develop terms, foot, summit, ascent, etc. Observe the 
iu e 
a 4gi08 and va gradual, steep, abrupt. 
Finds of es nd board lesson. Let several pupils mold a hill on the sand board, 
9,82 


10380” 7° peerving and criticising the work. Pupils should endeavor to reproduce 
the oth they have seen. Have all the pupils draw the hill. Use familiar 
aq) whi 
a pill 


term5: 3—Sand poard and drawing lesson. Repeat lesson 2, having other pupils 
on 3. d. Develop terms not already used. 

the ae observation and pictures note the variety in size and shape of 

Tesson aaa pills. Mold and draw a chain of hills. Questions: What is a hill? 

pills. Chains o How many directions has a slope? Where do slopes terminate? 

Die is Jesson is for the purpose of showing that the size and shape of 

ffected by Tain, 800, frost, etc. The effect of water can be noted on any 


pills are @ iy school. Show by familiar illustrations the effect of the other agents 
pank near 
named. Valleys. Where do slopes end? What was seen at the bottom of the 


ees 4 Develop terms, valley, plain. Have pupils tell of valleys they have 
pills vist 


geen. 7,_Valleys What makes a valley? Illustrate in a number of ways. 
Lesson 7.— : 


hat soft rock is more easily worn away than hard rock. Why are some 
Ww 
te 5 wide and others narrow? 
a ae Discover the uses of hills. Drainage. Why are not rivers found on 
e330 S.— 
arenes @ . 
ecg Hint. Teachers should finish the work on soil, and hills and valleys by 
December 1. If soil is finished by November first, two lessons a week will be enough 
to give to hills and valleys. 
Before teaching the lessons noted above, teachers should read How to Study 
Geography, pages 85 to 133 and 143 to 183. 


4 AA. CONTINENTS. 


Norr.—The teacher should strive to supplement the work hereinafter indicated 
by using all the means of illustrating the subject at his command in order to insure 
to the pupils an adequate conception of the world as a whole—vast, but measur- 
able—with its divisions of land and water, also much larger than anything which 

-has heretofore been studied by them. 
_ Lesson 1.—Continents. Definition (see Webster’s International). Two kinds; 
first, united land mass raised above the ocean leyel—the Eastern, Western and 


Australian; second, a grand division of a united land mass—Europe, Asia, Africa, 
North and South America and Australia. 
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; show first meaning. Use globes. Ro, 

a and boards and maps § te - Read fy 
LAO ee cer ton Grammat-school geography. In like manner show Besoke 
ae i Read Jesson 6, Frye’s Complete geography. ee = 

eRe a globes to show position of the grand divisions; direction of on 
eats Glen Read lessons 2 and 18, Normal fourth reader. e 
from ano : —Compare grand divisions; relative size, greatest length: 
? 


lL 3 4, 5 and 6. * ‘ th 
; ae a mountains with the length of the continent. iechare Magnitude Bs 
Reve acantine relief maps, pages 28, 54, 62, 74, 88, and 96 in Frye’s complete Beog. 


eye 4 BB. MOUNTAINS. 

_Aim: To form a concept of mountains. Show many pictures of m 
fei operat and Complete geographies). Have pupils tell of ihiouh arnt 
which they have seen. Have them note differences between hills and mount, 
Resemblance. Read lessons 4 and 16, Geographical reader. 

Lesson 2,—Aim: To teach the formation of moun tains. Show how mountains arg 
formed by wrinkling of the earth’s crust, by WCET and erosion, (Teachey 
consult First Book in Geology, Chapter V, and Frye s Complete geography, p, 11.) 

Lesson $.—Mold and draw a mountain, a mountain range. Develop terms, range, 
peak, precipice, chain, ete. Locate and describe the Appalachian highland, the 
Rocky mountains. (See Frye’s Primary geography, Ig): 36, 37 and 40.) Draw tHe 
diagram in Parker’s How to Study Geography, page 28. Use relief maps in the goy. 

ographies. 
Seek Vola hay pictures of volcanoes. Draw on the blackboard the 
picture on page 89, First Book in Geology. Lava—what is it? Whence does it 
come? Why is it hot? Develop terms, volcano, crater, eruption, lava plain, Read 
lesson 7, Normal fourth reader. Read to pupils the account of Vesuvius found on 
page 79, Frye’s Complete geography, and also page 15. (Teacher consult Eclectic 
Physical geography, p. 278, volcanoes. ) 

Lesson 5—LEarthquakes.—Review the topic, wrinkling of the earth’s crust, Then 
read lessons 3 and 7 Normal fourth reader. 

Lesson 6—Canyons.—Review valley making. Types of valleys, sloping sides, steep 
sides. Rock creek valley. Potomac valley above and below Aqueduct bridge, 
Pictures, pages 45 and 49, Frye’s Primary geography. Read lesson 17, Geograph- 
ical reader. Study Colorado canyon, page 38, Frye’s Primary geography. Show 
photographs of same. 

Lesson 7—Coal.—Show specimens of coal, both hard and soft. Lead children to 
see that it is vegetable matter; that it is made from growth of trees, plants, etc. 
Conclusions—the growth occurred on the surface of the earth, in the sunshine, ete. ; 
it was buried, pressed, heated, covered with rock for many ages. How obtained 
now. Read lesson 16, Normal fourth reader, and First Book in Geology, pages 49, 50 
and 51. 

Lessons 8 and 9—Review.—Unify the work. Show the uses of mountains; con- 
dense water vapor, causing rainfall; act as reservoirs of water; afford soil to enrich 
the low lands, etc. 

Read related matter. 


aing 
Qing, 


4CC. GEOGRAPHY—APRIL AND MAY. 


It is desired that the pupils of this grade do the work indicated below after com- 
pleting the physical geography prescribed in the course of study. This work is 
designed to increase the pupil’s knowledge of his home surroundings and to acquaint 
him with other places which through their products (agricultural or industrial) 
affect him in hishome. By means of conversations, readings, study of pictures, 
maps, etc., the pupils can learn in a natural way much about places, modes of living 
industries, means of transportation, ete. In this way geography becomes a living 
interest. 


a 
3 
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., —Situation, boundaries, cut by Anacostia yj bd 
tumbia- { Tiver and R 
istrict ° oes washington city and other places, e.g., Anacostia, Tenley, Bri Be 
we Contai™ government for all. ; : ght- 
ore’ $0. On _Loeation in District, extent, sections, local names, water suppl 
00" englon city: ools, city and suburban railroads—how Pply, 
i 


subr operated, route of each, 
Batata river (navigation), roads, canal, railroads, 
© pact 


; oe In connecti 
iote distinctive utility. Observe th Soo 


at railroads diverge to 
west, south, Emphasize 


j i y places and sh 7 
ative © ties, & F yP Show their 
retace aes life of the city. Then by the other ways of travel visit typical 
0 


Wanls ice; grain, iron, cotton, lumber, wool, ete., are obtained, and 


ere oods, woolen fabrics, etc., are made, 


place’ uns cotton § 
wh 5A, ANALYSIS OF THE SENTENCE. 


Say practice in separating sentences, including long complex Sentences, 
Give Be ‘oct and entire predicate. For this purpose take Sentences as they 
nee or other text-books. Find also base of subject and base of pred- 
in ite exercise deal only with ake two great parts of the Sentence, paying 
jeate- In th 9 minor elements. Give six weeks to this work with the sentence as a 
6 

odifying or subordinate elements as wholes, saowm 
ideas are added to the bases. Giye much pra 
holes before naming them or classifying them. 

i “of the word element may now be begun. 


g that with every 
ctice with modifying 
ements 


i) pest A 
The eee cate may now be divided into two parts, the asserter and that which is 
be pret 


ad Teach the latter as expressing time, condition, place, identity or action. 
agserte' ee for this period is mainly the sentence as a whole and the subordinate 
The w 


holes. 
ee slement should be studied in detail. 
The W 


he sentence. Two parts, subject and predicate. Three parts, subject, 
() cD. 4 part asserted. The asserter. Predicant; two time forms, present and 
asserter om ee in the present. Discover the use of each asserter studied, e. g., 
oe with the idea of futurity; may, of permission. Distinguish between the 
wil 


of have a8 an asserter and as a predicant. Study modifying elements of the 
use 


three classes. 
5B. PARTS OF SPEECH. 


The pupils, though not yet taught the parts of speech in detail, should be able to 
comnize the noun, verb, adjective and adverb, using the words familiarly, in order 
ie understand the meaning of adjective and adverbial modifiers in the sentence. 


5C. WORD ANALYSIS. 


Word analysis should not be limited to word work in the speller, but attention 
should be called constantly to variations in word forms wherever found. Let the 
expressions prefix, root, sufix, syllable, synonym, etc., be in familiar use. 

Study the effect of prefixes and suffixes on the meanings of words. 


5D. COMPOSITIONS. 


_Inorder to give definiteness and purpose to the composition teaching in the fifth 
grade, teachers are requested to devote the time from now to Christmas to training 
‘their pupils in three kinds of composition, description, reproduction of narrations 
and original narrations. Several compositions in each class, in order named, should 
be written. Accompanying each class appropriate instruction should be given. 
During the week preceding Christmas, compositions will be called for by the super- 
vising principal, the subjects and conditions of which will be announced in due time. 
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Write paragraphs daily, 
Subjects: 

(a) The flower 
(b) Physiology. rs 
(ec) The sentence and its parts. 
(a) Reproductions of poems. 
(e) Accounts of outings. 

(f) History work. 


generally as seat work. 


and bird work. 
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58. WORK IN NUMBER TILL CHRISTMAS, 


Review: 
Writing numbers: 
Arabic notation to billions. 
Roman notation to thousands. 


Abstract work: 
Unite and separate large numbers correctly. 


Use paper models based on the first thirteen charts in } 


Giffin’s arithmetic. Each pupil should have his own 


model. 
Beginning November 15: 
Fractions with small denominators orally, and in 
every way inject the objective method into teach- 
Use 3-inch cubes and fractional parts to 


ing. 
= Use the books, furniture, etc., of 


sixty-fourths. 
the schoolroom. 
Change fractions in the denominators. 
Reduce small mixed numbers to improper fractions 
and vice versa. 
Teach the four operations with easy, simple fractions 


Develop definiti 
Important 
processes, 

Make simple and 6 
statements of eve 
lem worked, 

Give numerous Problem 
and expect and reqitlie 
the children to Ww : 
them. ae 


Have problems made from 


Ons of all 
terms and 


omplex 
Ty prob. 


and mixed numbers. 
Find parts of whole numbers and whole numbers from 


Specifications, 
parts. | 


5F. WORK IN NUMBER TO APRIL 1. 


Four processes applied to fractional, denominate and abstract numbers, 
ing, L.C.M. Percentage, first case by 1 per cent. method. 

Linear measure, inch to mile; square measure, square inch to square rod; cubic 
measure, cubic inch to cubic yard; squares 1 to 144, 225, 400, 625, and alate roots; 
cubes 1 to 1728 and their cube roots. i 

Denominate work: Reduction, ascending and descending; multiply and divide 
by 54, 163, ete. : 

Giffin: part 1, charts 8, 9, 10; part 2, area, pages 5 to 13; part 3, volume, pages 5 
to 9. 

Nots.—In connection with all this. work do much measuring, comparing: 
estimating. 


Factor- 


and 


5G. GEOGRAPHY. 


(a) Follow the outline in the course of study. Finish globe work and begin 
North America. 

1. Relief, contour, ete. By use of sand maps and the relief maps in the geogra- 
phies, make a thorough study of the facts of the surface and outline of North Amer- 
ica. Spend no more than two weeks on this work. f 

2. Political divisions. From the study of the political maps, locate the political 
divisions of North America. 

3. United States—location, physical features, climate. (The work noted under 1 
of this outline should prepare pupils to see these facts concerning the United States.) 
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tie and industria] 


© the great centers 
utes, 


nd study states BS socordaase with physical, clima, 

s, Study physical and political maps closely. Locat, 
and trade. Fix cere Seep oneal Tailroad ro 

paw Own Country and Our American Neighbor Rk 
Finish phic. Consult maps constantly in connection rien ei of 
: Pine work in Soe ener a g. Try 
_to ae political divisions. Finish the other political 


divisions (according to 


G ane cultivate the habit of locating places th. 
J 


ies of the grade: : 
» lessons, and in connection therewith develop 
*g Elementary geography, with corresponding m 
Begin North America while studying Columb: 


at are referred to in any of 


Se Glob 


f pRedway 
oostaP PS: 


and read first 22 pages 
atter in Frye’s Primary 
us and finish by Easter. 
5H. HISTORY. 


Unit in the Normal fourth reader. Locate all the places 
C) them to one another. | 
sa reach the subject by topics and unite all the topics from time to time so 
en : 
Z eae ne saa: discussion, and geography of Two Ina t 
jnu : graphy ets 
Baad finish history in fourth reader by Easter. 8) ons till Jan. 
uary 14) 


named therein and 


as to form 


51. BONES. 


he study of bones naturally falls under three heads: (1) Appearance, form and 
ture; (2) uses; (3) hygiene or care and preservation. 
Bee aries of various shapes and kinds should be seen and examined by the pupils— 
lai coerce possible. The entire human skeleton is desirable for acini 
Selon experiments to show composition of bones (mineral and animal matter). 
aiske sections—Ccross and longitudinal—to show structure, calling attention to peri- 
teum, marrow, to what parts are solid, hollow, cellular, etc. Study cartilage 
i) pr = ts and the different kinds of joints. Follow directions for objective nore 
ae en in course of study. "3 

Develop that bones have life, growth, change and decay; that they are fed and 
strengthened in health and are reduced in strength and weight by disease, as the 
muscles and other tissues are. 

2, Develop uses of bones; framework for the body; for protection of delicate 
parts (three cavities); levers for producing motion, etc. Have pupils name, locate, 
and tell uses of more important bones in the body. 

3. Hygiene, correct forms, as: deformity ; free, unrestrained growth and develop- 
ment of bones; & &-, ribs and feet; importance of correct posture in children, 
pecause of greater flexibility of bones. Use the text-book. 

Teachers can proaden the scope and increase the interest and value of their work 
by consulting larger text-books on the subject. 

3 6A. SYLLABUS OF SIXTH-GRADE LANGUAGE. 

(a) Finish Evangeline by Christmas. 

Emphasize the work of securing good English in oral and written composition. 

Analysis of the sentence, and all kinds of elements. 

Under adjective clauses give examples of relative pronouns, in all their uses. 
Correlate parts of speech. 

Review homonyms assigned to previous grade. 

Study complex and compound elements. Expand word and phrase elements and 

contract clause and phrase elements. Examine structure of compound elements to 


see whether the parts united are in harmony. Make use of this work in teaching 
composition. 
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< Nlbet: tence; parts of speech, discus 

Jete analysis of the sentence; ae , 8 

: ae aie - other work; word work in Merrill’s speller. 

operant __Daily write upon some subject developed in the 
A : 


the grade. 


and CCORnizg 
several studies of 


6B. ARITHMETIC. 


Giffin: part 1, charts 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13; part 2, area, pages 5 to 13; part Ae 
pages 5 to 95 and other work in area and volume as teacher may select, 

Have pupils measure, estimate and compare all the lengths, areas 
in and around the schoolroom, making the data thus obtained the basis for DEAS 
in all the processes and all the tables of ASSURE Use books only to give addi. 
tional work in principles and applications involved. Use these experiences alee’ ES 
J and written composition. or 


language teaching in ora. : 
Cover all the sixth-grade work by Easter. Cause pupils to be able to adv 


square and cube of any number, and to know the numbers 1 to 12,15 ana 20 
Along with this work give simple percentage dri}] ine 


olume, 


and Volumeg 


square and cube roots. 


applications. 
60, SIXTH-GRADE GEOGRAPHY. 


Burasia.—Surface: See physical maps in Frye and Redway. Locate axes, Die. 
tinguish the several ranges. Drainage: Slopes, river basins, river systems, eto, 
Contour: Coast lines, ete. 

Europe.—Study political divisions (important countries in detail). 

Asia.—Political divisions—China, India, J apan—in detail. 

Africa.—A8 a whole: Physical features, drainage systems, outlines, ete. ; foreign 
interests in Africa; Cecil Rhodes’s projects; Kitchener, ete. 

Australia and isles of the sea.—Australia, Philippines, Hawaiian islands, Samoa 
West Indies. d 

Nors.—Trace several transoceanic routes of travel and commerce. Follow route 
from New York to Hawaii, Manila, Habana, Samoa. Notice modes of travel, dis- 
tances, cost, etc. 

Make constant practice of locating definitely and relatively all places noted in 
schoolroom work. Do not waste time in unrelated details. 

Time given, the rest of the year. The following suggestion of apportionment is 
offered: Eurasia, including Europe and Asia, six weeks; Africa and Australia, two 
weeks; isles of the sea, two weeks. Let the study of routes of travel be carried on 
concurrently with the other work. 

In connection with the above read allthe text of the several geographies, the geo- 
graphical readers, and such other related matter as is obtainable. 


6D. SIXTH GRADE HISTORY. 


(a) 1, Make the child appreciate what the condition of this continent was before 
the discovery, physically and otherwise. 

9. In a similar way discuss the condition of the old world at that time. Barnes, 
p. 41. 

Give careful and constant attention to the geography of history. 

Train pupils to read for the purpose of making an outline. Give topic, Discov- 
eries, for instance. Commit poems, national hymns, speeches, a few dates; group 
warriors, statesmen, inventors, etc.; connect actions with actors. 

(b) Teach history topically, having in mind the value of each topic relative to 
the subject as a whole. Avoid wasting strength upon details. Unite the leading 
topics so as to form a continuous view of the course of events as a whole. 

At the proper place begin Miles Standish. 
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7A. SYLLABUS: 
its properties: 


it: P 
ability: 
f matter—molecule. 


Effects of gravity— 
(a) In liquids: (1) pressure; (2) buoyant; for 
floating bodies. 
(b) In atmosphere: pressure; barometer; pump. 


yhesion. ‘ 
s eliesior capillary attraction. 


ce of liquids; (3) 


I. fleat: ces of heat; ways of producing heat: 
O i, By mechanical force. 
Gs By chemical force. 
ffects of heat in matter: 
il Expansion and attraction: solids, liquids 
ter. 
9, Change of state: (1) liquefaction and solidification; 
= and liquefaction. 
1 Communication of heat: 
Se 1 Conduction: solids, 
2, Convection: liquids and gases. 


3, Radiation. 


(b) B 


» and gases; the thermome- 


(2) vaporization 


ul. Gia) Natore of sound: vibrations. 


(b) Transmission of sound: solids, liquids and gases. 
8A. LITERATURE. 


The course of reading in American and English literature noted below is recom- 
ded for use in the eighth-grade schools. It is suggested that all the selections 
mende e author be read before taking those of another. A short study of the life 
Pais aathor should follow the reading of the pieces indicated. Use the Normal 


der. 
jhe American authors. 


Bryant--------------------22-8 -- 2-2 Tic Death of the Flowers. 
The Fringed Gentian. 
Lines to a Water-Fowl. 
The Constitution. 
The Antiquity of Freedom. 


lagties. .. -S4gkesee eee ee eae The Living Temple. 
= The Last Leaf. 
TWA 2. Sc eRe ak oe Sy eee eee A Bee-Hant. 


The Bobolink. 

Traits of Indian Character. 
Hi iGo cosenoas SR ES Hep area Seer eee Children. 

Flower-De-Luce. 

Walter Von Der Vogelweild. 

The Two Angels. 


RENE? 2.3 5 SEUSS sy ea ee ea The Cold-Water Man. 
HYD SE es oe a ae The Fate of the Indians. 
WWilisvesson 2). 


Sena eee reso A Child Tired. of Play. 
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English authors. 


The Deserted Village (extract) 
The Village Preacher, ; 
An Elegy. 

The Brook. 


FF reer inal Se oe. The Daffodils. 


Tabular statements concerning the graded schools, by divisions; 
FIRST DIVISION. 


TABLE I.—Showing location of buildings, and distribution of schools by Duildings 


el ireil| ce ah S| ees lares a | s 
School and location. 2 |3 |) Bla | & a) Bf Sp 8 23 
a els ieihi/e | Sls is le) s las 
SlElge EEE lz|s)3| 2/8 
seals a zs ie is a 4 
Franklin, 13th and K nw..-.--------+++----+--+ 2 1 2p 2) 2) 2 ais) big 
Dennison, S street nw., between 13th and 4th. 2) 1 1 1 1| 1/10 etl is 
Force, Massachusetts avenue, between 17th | 
and 18th nw.---------+- 22-22 cree eee e eee ee eee A sede ete Fal aa 14) 14/1 rey 13] dio} 45 
Adams, R street, between 17th and 18thnw.--. 1 1 vt ea | aks Beak 9 aby tee 9 | apes 
Berret, 14th and Q nw-.------------------------ 1S feen a beak ele Phe Beak fal St | alee 9 | 
Harrison, 13th street, between V and W | | 
streets nW <c---------------++++--- +222 ----++ ---- BBS (ae | ale Vega ae ok hea b | 7 6 A 
Phelps, Vermont avenue, between T and U | | 
streets nW .-------------------------++--+-+-++ a By asa 1 set peo ke Desk |cate | SE eee 8 sing 
Thomson, 12th street, between K and L | 
streets NW ------ ----------- 202-2 --- 22-2 ene 2 eee | 1 1 il eee ee See 3 06 a 
Whole number of schools: ee 
1800 foes eee eee eee enee 9 9 9 9 8 S$ 93 1} 71 78 07 
1898. .-.-----------------+++-+--2----- te jee ea Es Ol Tee RE || 78 | 
a Kight practice schools under supervision of five normal teachers. 
b Two rooms used by normal school. 
e One room used for cooking and one room for cutting. 
d One room used for cooking school. 
e One room used for cooking school and two rooins for manual training. 
TaBLE II.—Showing condition of buildings. 
Building, | pee Light. ponies NY aLES, Play rooms. | Yards. Cees 
| 
Franklin ---- Steam ....| Excellent. Good -....- | Excellent -| Small.....) Owned. 
Thomson. -.- .| Furnace ..| Good .....- peWair 29 yale do -.-.| Fair ------ pase <i doeee= do. 
Adams...- Excellent-) Excellent.) Fair ---.-. do. 
Dennison - -| Good ....- | ....do....| Excellent.| do. 
me do .-..|...-.do | Fair....-.| do. 
Harrison -. do ....| Excellent.| Excellent.|.-...do -...|..... ones |) do. 
Phelps - - ee sagee ae do ....| Fair ... | do. 
Berret. do. do. 
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ABLE III. —Showing half-day schoois, 


Half-day | 
Grade 
Schools. hal tase 
schools, 


School. pees cil — 4 
1899. | 1898. | 189. 


attendance and average number 
per teacher. 


; li-| Average en- Average daily A 
per of | Whole enro es ly Average numberof 
ENOL ment. | rollment. attendance. pupils per teacher. 
aaa | | si Based on 
| | 98, 1899. 1898. | 1899. . | Whole | average 
1g99.| 1898.| 1899. 18 | | 1898. | onroll- enroll. 
| ment. ment. 
347 354 321 331 | 45.3 28.5 
322 342 207 | 319! 43.5 33.0 
339 324 310 302) 46.2 34.4 
360 362 | 326 336 49.6 36.2 
330 367 | 302 337, «50.0 37.7 
302 309 273 | 285 | 47.2 34.1 
334 314} 300 300 45.5 33.3 
303 | 365| 268) 332 58.0 33.5 
33 pores | 30 fee ye as 63.0 30.0 
3,388 | 3,425 | 2,670 | 2,787 | 2,427) 2,542 47.7 37.6 


attendance, cases of tardiness of pupils and absence and 


ae Ny; ercentage of 
.—Showiug P tardiness of teachers. 


| eae Cases of tardi-| Substitute 
Percentage Tardiness” ness. service. 
Month. of attend- | of teach- | 0 
; CULSe ores | 1s99. | 1898. | 1899. | 1898. 
\ 
9.2 0) 19| .132; 19.0] 220 
94.6 ~ By 405 467 —-20.0 36.5 
93.6 16 560 564) 56.5 14.5 
91.0) 14 556 569 | 34.5 17.0 
89,9:). 26 703 645 | 115.5 53.5 
83.7 23 686 629 | 105.0 44.5 
88.6 16) 568 560 146.0 47.5 
8 452) ° 574) 75.5 79.0 
15! 671|- 490; 645) 101.0 
8 376 339; 49.0] 14.5 
Bee 133 5,096 | 4,969 | 685.5 | 430.0 
I | | 


= Showing’ the number of graduates from the Washington normal school, other 
normal schools, colleges, and nongraduates. 
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SECOND DIVISION. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF [HE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


pn [.—Showing location of buildings, and distribution of schools by buildings 


TABL 
- | 6 4 yes 
O\o he || SP 
mela io | 3 |S | o Irae: a | 
a | & els é a 
B/S |e /e)S/2/8)3 B jae 
School and location. a|s |) |] &| aq | & a | & S |os 
~ Blog a |e | fat |Loss |e e| a 
Gy teal ee eee | Gs Seed i) aI 
wl/e|HIS/S/S/8)/8/8] 8 1 Ee 
Alnln la pak ale] a 8 E 
Abbot, corner 6th street and New York avenue...) 1} 1] 1} 1) 1] 1} 1] 1] 8 ‘ 
Seaton, I street, between 2d and 3d streets nw. -- i) PAM ak Sh Si) gh yelling ig ‘: 
5 
Twining, 3d street, between N and 0 streets nw-- ee Li ei |g ed) | Ll aaa ae 8 5 
Eckington, corner Ist and Quincy streetsne...... 1/ 1] 1]/ 1] 1] 1] 1] 2! 9 gj ; 
Morse, R street, between 5th street and New | 
Jersey avenue NW ----- Ger wane ncaa ot estwes ae 1).--.) 1} 2 2 10 8 id 
Henry, P street, between 6th and 7th streetsnw-| 1) 2) 2) 1 ashy 5 i 
Polk, corner 7th and P streets nw-- 15 | ol 1 : 2 7 ; 5 
Webster, corner 10th and H streets nw --..------ 1 1 | 2. |) 32) 2/44 12 a 
Whole number of schools: | — 
8} 9/10/10) 2} 10/10/12) 78] 97 a 
8] 9] 10/10) 9| 9} 10/11) 76} og 76 
10ne room used for cooking school and one for kindergarten, 
TABLE II.—Showing condition of buildings. 
= ; 2 
ao How 4 Ventila- Water- y = Omen 
Buildings. hheatede Light. | tion. Blosetee |Play rooms, . Yards. rane r 
Abbot... .| Furnace... Good ..... -| None -.... None ..... Owned, 
Seaton - .--| Steam ....! Excellent. Excellent . ‘ily 
Twining -.- -| Furnace ..|.-...do .... abn, 
Eckington - Sed.O waka fig 
Tiel pete do. do. 
eee cae do .-.. doy 
mefesece do .... dot 
pio Papers do ---- do. 
| 
TaBLE III.—Showing half-day schools. 
Half-day | 
schools. Coes of ADEE 
Building. | ae ey second 
schools, rail 
1899. 1892. | 1899. soon 
AD bOb ea <2 enenesacen= eee nent ene Sener 
Seaton --- 
Twining 
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TLOn 
puB ; ; 
nq distribution of pupils by grades, attendance, and averaye number 
showing per teacher. 
Del 
gas 
¢| Whole enroll- | Average enroll-| Average daily Average number of 
setae ment. ment. attendance. | pupils per teacher. 
sc x 
1899. | 1898 1899. | 1898, wh aie a ‘average 
1898. E | 99. . |whole en- 
de- 1898. | 1899. 5 enroll- 
Gra 1899. rollment. nteritt 
Sa erat = 
ee |g | cor | 7 | 290 | er |e) ask] ar. 29.9 
a & o| 497 387 374 325 | 347 307 47.4 4.6 
a rallio | aaj) = 404)| 301 | | 480) 385/401 44.1 39.1 
ca eee 10 @\ 2 488 401 416 370 380 45.2 40.1 
gixth Bates ss--- ue 9 456 427 397 364 373 337 50.7 44,1 
j I : 463 | 457| 398) 396) 369) 371 46.3 39.8 
FA 10 520 441 438 379 403 353 52.0 43.8 
a a 41] 596 581 427 444| 379 403 | 50.0 35.6 
C0) mee ee es | eae —— _————— ew! 
al Sap eeaeae |=, | 76 | 8,652 | 9,502] 3,065) 3,021) 2,893) 2913) 46.8 39.3 
otal -----"~" 
ing percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness of pupils, and absence 
TABLE y.— showing P and tardiness of teachers. 
| Percentage Tardiness| Cases of tardi- Substitute 
of attend- | of teach- nan eee 
Month ance. | ers. } if ft 
is99. | 1899. | 1899. | i898. | 1899. | 1898. 
| 
97.2 3 64 61 17.0 8.0 
geptembe" 95.7 6 260 307 59.5 26.5 
October: -- 94.6 5 392 346 64.0 18.0 
November Ch 92.3 14 | 365 331 | 57.0 31.5 
December--- 91.3 15} 443/ 441| 83.0] 14.0 
85.5 21 329 366 54.0 60.0 
90.1 12} 362 389 65.5 49.0 
94.0 | 201) 350| 305) 585 
92.1 | 28) 357 347 | 62.0 45.0 
93.6 15 | 188 225 34.0 18.0 
Wis fase ae es espero | 132 | 2,961 3, 168 | 526.5 | 328.5 


1 VL.—Showing the number of graduates from the Washington normal school, other 
ee i normal schools, colleges, and nongraduates. 


Washington normal school -~-----~.--+---2--- =2-22--2>-2o non oon no eee OF 
Other normal echools 22---2 ------ --==-- --2--- -<---= -4-=-- ------ =-5- 4 
Colleges - ------ ------------ ee wee nen one wo en ne ene ee eee ner re eee eee 1 
ROTer ACU. COS esi Neale tee gn an OS oma ea 12 
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13: 2U b 
THIRD DIVISION. 


{.— Showing location of buildings, and distribution of schools by Dnilding 
—») iY ze gs. 


TABLE 
Etec | liens 
oo oO . 
sleisis|3| 8 lelels ; is 
fleisails | & s Seto | q z 
: oo 1B) lg] eo | OOP B | a] g |KE 
School and Jocation. a}s]&) &)/ a a ro | hh oh | S lok 
: Sg la | 4 | Flee alise) eles las 
= Siz B =“ S @ | al ees = 
Ba |e | SB les |e |e | Saisie ieg 
a | lH | 6) a aw gic | 3 = 
= orem fetes | i me Is 
9 9 D) | aor 
Peabody, 5th and C streets ne -.----+------°" baie a We | 2 ; 1 1 1} 18 | 12 if 
Hilton, 6th, between Band C streets ne - i | et ee by pe BV Lie a Seco fa | 8 | al ‘ 
Carbery, 5th, between D and E streets ne - vi (be eae Pa ‘ US | Se 2eperen| east eo) 8 hg 
Maury, B, between 12th and 13th streets ne--| 1) 1 uy es G2) 1 2 atl aliMe 
Towers, 8th and C strects S6..-=----+--77---* Teel ty i A |poallevers3 | hoe| 10} 3 
Wallach, D street, between 7th and 8th se- Yj) 2) 3) 3) 2) a2) 41 
| 2 
Brent, 3d and D streets so ------------ eel glifeal 1) 5 ¥ ide 1 : 
Lenox, Sth, between G and Virginia ave.se..) 1 i ale pice apse Sag) a 
McCormick, 3d, between M and N se | 1} a2) 1 
Total number of schools: | | 
1899... BR Pe ee AS TOP S| yi 
A 12) 15) 11} 15]....) 93 | 7 a 
aOne combined second and third grade. b One room used as cooking school, =o 
Tae I].—Slhowing condition of buildings. 
: How F Ventila- Water- 5 Steer 
Building. |}, sited Light. tion, | closets. [Lay reoms.| Yards. Oy Bale r 
i i | 
Steam ----) nee / Excellent.| Excellent.| Fair ....-. Small... | Owned. 
Furnace -. <aertieg 
| do. 
Poor... Excellent .| Fair -..... fesaoa 
Towers (da) --.----|- 2 sn, 
Wallach ---.----- Steam ....].---- ‘dos 
Brent - Furnace -- Excellent. do; 
Lenox. eet tere Good --.-- 4 do. 
McCormick ------|----- doeeedae--< do ..-. None ..... Ample.... do, 
aIn Carbery and Towers boys’ play rooms are used as coal vaults. t ‘4 
TABLE III.—Showing half-day schools. 
g y 
Half-day . Number above 
School schools. Grades of half-| Second grade. 
7 ne ony SChoolss 
/ 1899, 1898. 1899. 1898, 
Peabody | 2 Gu Keaeo: 
Hilton.-- 2 1,2. 
Carbery 4 AA 2,20 fs 3 
Maury -- 6 6 | 1,1,2,3,3,4 3 2 
Towers. - 4 21) |S EGE biped 8 cr 
BVVigll ac hoes ae a ale ee ee oe eee 2 2) 2,3. xt 1 
Brent . 6 6-| 1,1, 2, 3, 8,4. 3 3 
Lenox. 6 6 1,1,2,3,3,4. 3 3 ’ 
McCormick: west. soccer es Sone nce eee eee eee 4) rb by ee 1 Li 
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P c 

: istribution of pupils by grades, atlendance, and avera 

ring @ Je number 
rv. show : per teacher. : ; 


snroll- |Average enroll- re: . Avera, & 
Pe es MAIO OG stat: u Sete eof Dinils por 
e099. | 1898.| 1899. | 1898. | 1899. | 1808. | 1809, | 1899, “1800, |) 180g. 
vgpsseet 

a; 8| 3598| so7| 304) san) oss} | a7 | gag 

o| 9] 42| 410} 284) 303) 363] ais) ano] ang 

TE ott) 599) 318)| ASU arg | a7 || = i53\Nl vs, ol ate 

12] 12] 599) 503} S10) 52k) 477] 450} ano | ano 

3} 12| G00) tL) 516} 552) 504] 500! 68) a9 

15} 15) 759) 75) GID] “G54! cos] ai) so6| 495 

jo] ai] 478'|- SOL fo 490) ae | 385) ais | al aoe 

15| i5| 743| Sin} 556) 022 | 512] 570) 49.5) zig 
Pies: Pi ees ER aoe psec 36: Pnesn se 50.0} 41.0 

“ae gi | 03 | 4,877 | 4,602 | 3,900] 3,975) 3,005] 3,727 |... 


ing percentage in attendance, cases of tardiness of pupils, and absence 
.— Show and tardiness of teachers. 


Pereentage| Tardiness gees j Slee 
Salita otattend- | of teach- zy : : 

ance. ore: 1899. | 1898. | 1899. | 1898, 

97.7 | 13.0) 2.5 

95.7 209 | 57.5 | 70.5 

O47 196) 78.5 50.5 

92.9 183} 74.0 69.0 

90.9 233, 83.5, 92.5) 

85.9 E212) 64.0 51.5 

90.3 191} 840 83.0 

93.9 206 62.0 63.5, 

92.1 158) 17.57) 65.0 

94.4 96 7.5 45.5 


ed 
1,727) S415 593.5 


1.—Showing he number of graduates from the Washington normal school, other 
ie normal schools, colleges, and nongraduates. 
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FOURTH DIVISION. 
eo L—Showing location of buildings, and distribution of schools by bui 
Y buila; 
- dings, 
é|3]; 3 F Z 
3 ed |e . seer 
5, bo | "5 3 ze 3 8 s a|s 
School and location. & |e Bl & = | & | |= g ne 
S\elalalelela|® £ | os 
BIE\HISIEZIEIS(E/E/8| a8 
| Se | ee es 
Jefferson, 6th and D streets 8W 2| 2) 81 3} a) ol 51 5 = ae 
Amidon, 6th and F streets sw meee acc AL 1 MPS Pola a 19 " 
Bradley, 13$ street, between Cand D streets sw---- tft Sea ess) Se oh 8 8 
Smallwood, I street, between 3d and 4} streets sw-- bak Sp aE a) eal SL Sill sty She 9 
Greenleaf, 44 street, between M and N streets sw---|- yp Ske ou st lE SEI aril vel ses 8 10 
Potomac, 12th st., between Md. ave. and E st. sw..-|.---|----|----|++- Ap a ap ala : LR 
Total number of schools: aE eae 
1899 .- 4| 5| 7] 7] 8] 8] 10} 12] 61 | 55 
1898 .- a|5|7| 7] 8] 8]t0\q2\e1\5 61 
4 61 
TABLE II.—Showing condition of buildings. 
ar How ' Ventila- | Water- 
Building. heated. Light. tion. | closets. Play rooms.) Yards, |Owned or 
| Tented. 
Jefierson --------- Steam ....| Excellent. Haiteeces Excellent.| Excellent .| Excellent aa 
Amidon..-------- Furnace ..|.---- do ....| Excellent-|.---- Ghisis Sa Soa do. Small -| Owned. 
Bradley lo ...-|----- do .- Small so do, 
Smallwood. ------ £ do, 
Greenleaf -------- do. 
Potomac ..------- Stoves .--.|----- do .-. do, 
do. 
TaBie I1].—Showing half-day schools. 
| Half-day 
School. | schools. Stade of 
Poo Secre ey alf-da 
1899. | 1898. schools, 


Greenleaf -- 
Potomac - 


Total... 
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Y A. 
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erage per 


Iv showing distribution of pupils by grades, a 


TABLE teacher, 


tendance, and av 


=e Number of ; Whole enroll- Averag 
me 


a Cenroll-| Avera i 
e schools. | ment. nt. at ee Avera é 
| a rage numbe 
oh |r a! mance Pupils per teacher 
Grade. 1899. | 1898. | 1899. | 1898. | 1809. | 1898, | 1g99 1898, ae on avers @ 
. . hole en-| 2Verage 
rollment, enroll 
Tel ee Ry Ment. 
205 195 | 171.0 166 | 160.5 157 51 : Rear 
‘ ol. 
197 i94.0 174| 180.0 163 47.8 ae 
329 | 262.0 273 | 241.0 256 . 5 | eh 
343 | 296.0 309 | 272.0 286 50. 0 ie 
374 343, 2 | 332 | 319.6 307 48.3 Bs 
411 | 402.1 372 | 369.0 347 55.6 Fas 
484) 391.9 424] 357.9 393 46.1 : 
| 633 | 483.0 495 | 439.0 454 32. 5 ite 
61 3,029 | 2,966 2,543.2 | 2,545 | 2,339.01 2, 363 49.5 7 
E -6 
se lo mete = zie Seat “ | 
; rcentage of allindance, cases of tardi i 
| Showing per t f ardiness of pupils, an 
TABLE and tardiness of teachers. eee 
eo = 
Percentage| Wardivess esc of tar- Substitute 
Month. of attend- | of teach- ee pees: 
ance. ers. 
seg dt 1899, | 1898. | 1899. | 1898, 
er | | 
September | of 3| iv | a | x | 6 
ent. .9 8) 184 | 180! 13.5| 9.0 
oe 93.9 2) 25) 212] 19.5) 165 
December. pe es eal | 169) 23.5 oe 
January - a i Pe | wo} os er 
Janay 8L4 1) 203) 233) 61.5) 98.0 
rainy 80-8) - 16] 223/ 186] 36.0] 37.0 
aah 2.9 | 5 178} 212) 13.0} 185 
> 91.6 12 5 | 5.0) 5: 
2 195 199 35.0 52.5 
5 lll 109! 23.0! 26.0 


97 | 1,877) 1,806, 309.5 | 215.5 


TaBLE VI.—Showing the number of graduates from the Washingion normal school, other 
normal schools, colleges, and nongraduates. 


Washington normal school. 


34 
Other normal schools =----- ~~ 2 ee 8. cose dl) 
(NES Si ES tabs ea f 
NOLEN EES ie os re oe Oe eee eee (3) 


‘lial acco gs ig scce check i soak ec Sst eee REE = ee ee eee ee Ea | 
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FIFTH DIVISION. 
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T.—Showing location of buildings, and distribution of schools by building 
és t 4 2 a 


TABLE 
Ber l : 

3 g 

oplesalectleanleceleselecalbenlis 3 

Name and location. 5 | & 3 | = 5 = ft 3 E é 

27a | ai ale leis | ©) Say lees 

Slelsle/ElElelzeleigi 23 

| Oe asl ii elie Saleem ees o18 

Ae | 2 BA |B /Al/al/ei|41eg g 5 
| ’ “| eae 
Jackson, U, between 30th and #1st streets--- Ll) (its ade |e VEST adel ea ce og Ae 
Grant, G, between 22d and 23d streets Si bake ital abl esi) 10| 16 
Curtis, 0 street near 32d : a ap Pome he pe ss Fal 0 ea at 9) ails 
Addison, P street near B2d.-2-oee ee A aay (ek | 1 1 1 i| 1 . ; ; 
Fillmore, 35th street near U ~' de }auel feeleheal | Us ely fis Les] Saree |g ‘ ‘ 
Weightman, 23d and M streets a tla pS abe RE TG eed ESSA 0) heer3 ' 
Corcoran, 28th street near M..---------- Pe] cs Sle 1 mL et | pee | oleae ¥ 
Threlkeld, 36th street aud Prospect avenue ----- i soe oe ib (rat Jalal Tela) ei t 
High Street, 32d and S streets ----------- Vy) Ly) ly lye a} 4 4 
Industrial Home, Wisconsin avenue ---- Bees eee eee cer (0 ll ete a bar 3 
Toner, 24th and F streets -.---- be eee eee eee eee eee SN eed | os] Soe in el lied ee | eg 8 8 
Whole number of schools: | | ar 
A899! Selec cticcewe ececetesesweasem =n 7) 7) 9} 9) 10) 10) 12) 14) 1] 79) 7% 3 
1898... 2-2-2 eee ne eee eee ene secon ee | 6} 8] 10) 10] 10} 41 | 14 }-...] 76 | 79 24 


a Composed of grades 3 to 6. 


’ Composed of grades 1 and 2. 


TABLE II.—Showing condition of buildings. 


7, * | 2 
unaing | Hm, | niente, | Yentile | Sater | Play. | yards, Owned or 
Jackson. .| Furnace # Excellent.| Excellent.) Excellent.) Excellent-| Good .__.. | Owned, 
Grant ..- -| Steam -.-.)-...- OTs Bailes Boos dx. (iy, 
Addison --- Good ...-. do: 
Weightman Excellent. do. 
Corcoran .-..-.---|----- do .--. pom a oro do. 
Fillmore - - do. 
do. 
do. 
High Street -- ---do ....| Poor. do. 
Industrial Home-| Steam ----|--..- do0_.-2| Fair === Excellent. do. 
- TaBLeE III.—Showing half-day schools. 


Name of school. 


| 1899. 


1898. 


| Half-day schools. Feradeot 


halt-day 
school. 


Weightman -. 
Corcoran 


6) 1,2 


1,2 
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q the distribution of pupils by grades and the average 


_ IV. _ showin 


teacher, pernt Der 
en- Average en- 
Suge” elimen®” | “iinhe” | ANGER | Avena me 
oe | Based 
‘| 4a98.| 1809. | 1898. | 1899. | 1898, 1899 | 1893. ered averuse 
1899. Tollment,| ¢nroll- 
5 fee ment. 
| | — 
: 7| 258 311 218 | 236.3 202 | 221.2 36,8 31.0 
f 285 282 235 | 242.3 216 | 225.6 40.7 Bd. 0 
4 g| 423 343 335 | 293.8 311 | 273.6 47.0 37.2 
9 10 386 444 829 | 407.6 306 | 385.3 42.8 36. 4 
=o) 10.) 425 431 353 | 372.5 321) 348.1) 40.5 35.3 
10) 10| 438 386 375 | 329.9 343 | 306.0 43.8 37.5 
ice 11.| 401 469 298} 414.5 262 | 380.7 40.9 33.0 
y4| 4] 670 692 465 | 519.8 435 | 473.8 47.8 83.2 
| ae (ul Gees Bir Poe prachk) Aiea os 64.0 34.0 
—qo| 76 | 3,440 | 3,958 | 2,742 [2,621.7 | 2,527 2,614.8 aa5 BL 


_ Showing percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness of pupils, 
eS 


and absence 
and tardiness of teachers. 


i : 
Pereentage| Tardiness eon aed e | pupereute 
Month. of jaiten - | of See i Se ea 
en c 1899. | 1898. | 1999. | 1898. 
97.3 0 64} uo! i3.0) 10 
93.8 i 384 422| 24.0 17.0 
95.2 7 417 5385 | 52.5 34.0 
92.4 8 424 522! 59.5 18.5 
91.1 22 578 523} 81.0 67.0 
82.3 30| ° 458 480 | 52.5 72.0 
29.6 18 453 513 60.5! 42.0 
92.4 5| 275 466| 11.0! 365 
90.6 14 596 5OL| 39.5) 44.0 
92.9 13| 306 265) 48.0] 28.5 
138 | 4,012| 4,346] 446.5! 360.5 


—Showing the number of graduates from the Washington normal school, other 
¥ 3 normal schools, colleges, and nongraduates. 
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TABLE J.— Shou 


SIXTH DIVISION. 


acHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF Gor UMBI 
4 A. 


‘nq location of buildings, and distributi 
ae y of wution of schools by building 
G8. 


i | SF pl 
+ Oo — 
s 3 Ole 2 D 3 | d | Sos 
Bl GISiSl/Elelzeleit| lek 
School and location. a\a/&l6 6 | & | 3 F 1a lee 
eg leg jae) flee) lee | # | esales 
SIE IRIS|EISISi|Z/Ela| S les 
Bl \|a/Ble]e |e lelele|s iss 
ee mal =| 3 ie * 
Gales, Ist and G streets nw bE atl Pee) ay oy Ss 7 es 
Arthur, Arthur place NW .---+--+22rerr2c277° at foal 1 ia | ; «see] 1d ais) 
Blake, North Capitol street between K and | | --+4| 10 ethan 
T, streets NW.-c-+<2+-e--4 2220 sceoseo nt i PSs esahy Beate peal 31 9 | | } 
Hayes, 5th and K streets ne .---------------- 1 51 feat tea a ke Ra 1] 2 8) iy 
Blair, I street between 6th and 7th streets ne 1 at |) Hai ak feat 8! 1 
Blair annex, Sth and I streets ne-.-------+--+ Food paves ace | ole |e any iso 8| 9 
Taylor, 7th street near G street ne.-..------- SU eed dee | ey aed | 2} 9 sy aa eee 1 1 
Taylor annex, 8th street between F and G (fsa {My 8) ay 
streets ne.------------+-225-007 0777" coceese osc Pecos see-]e =| 1 Jeeeee bree (eral ae A | 
Madison, 10th and streets ne. - - Tel eecLe|eLal eden lian alee [ome i 1 1 
Pierce, G and 14th streets ne. -- A rey Peat OR ES See iss 8) 11 
Pierce annex, Maryland avenue near 14th 4 8] 12 
street Ne. ---+--+-----2-2ee= seen mses ee 
Hamilton, Bladensburg road, county 
Langdon, Langdon, TD): Cieccecececscupeeunats 
1201 Maryland avenue ne 
Whole number of schools: 


a Including one used for manual training. 


TABLE II.—Showing condition of buildings. 


nae How ? Ae - 
Building. heated: Light. | Ventilation. Waters Playrooms.| Yards, | OWned or 
| rented. 
Gales..-- Steam ....| Excellent -| Good Exe i 
-| Good ..--. ellent .| Fair ....- 
Arthur... Furnace --|.-..-do -.-- a : nea apes 
pie - - - do. 
ae ee eee domes do. 
Boys’, am- do. 
ple; girls’, 
Blair - 
Blair annex --.--- Stoves ---.| Fair .-.--- i . 
De VlOrerer eset Furnace .-) Excellent. Ampl ae 
Taylor annex ....| Stoves ....| Fair ....-- | See mh 
Mi js = y ent. ented. 
aie Soo ee Furnace .-| Excellent.) Excellent.) Excellent-| Excellent.) Small ..-.. Owned. 
a cess io ee do ...,|-...do --..|.....do ....|.....do ....| Girls’, am-| do. 
ple; boys’, 
? small. 
ee a —aBes Save. Good ..-.. POOP s-cee| SE OOF seaaae None .:--: Small..... Rented. 
anes pi cetteee . eal eat ae ee ee eee Privies -..|-.-.- do ..-.| Ample..-.| Owned. 
oes -do -...| Excellent.| Good - senses ir | 
1201 Maryland | Furnace ..| Good _-... i peed ean cgi ene Bi “a 
avenue ne, a arene us ag 
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; TABLE ILl.—Showing half-day schools. 
=a Toa Graleler Number above 
School. I half-day | S°cond grade. 
1800/7) 180857) | 2) €chOols: lara 1898 
1,2,3 
iP) 
1,2,3 
, 
} 


ante IV 


Showing distribution of pupils by grade, attendance, and avera 


ge number per 


teacher. 
umber of | Whole enroll- | Averageenroll-| Avera: edaily | Average numb 
he ment. ment. | attendance. pupils per pages 
—— 7 a F = 
‘ B Based on 
Grade. 4899. | 1898.| 1899. | 1898. | 1899. | 1898. | 1899. | ig9g, orae en.| average 
rollment.| 2roll- 
ment. 
334| 390 75| 284) 229| 70 47.7 39.2 
379 | 363 317 307 298 289 47.3 39.6 
424 469 363 401 330 374 42.4 36.3 
467 474 398 400 366 373 46.7 39.8 
599 488 482 422 443 393 49.9 40.1 
606 608 498 521 | 451 472 46.6 38.3 
660 597 543 510 495 465 41.2 33.9 
843 853 604 624 536 562 52.6 37.7 
87 | 4,312 | 4,242| 3,480] 3,469| 3,148| 3,108| 408 37.8 
260 226 180 158 154 43.3 30.0 
ol ae 51 eto (ES) Beerree 37 EW) eee 63.0 37.0 
Grand total..| 99| 93| 4,635| 4,408 | 3,697| 3,643| 3,337| 3,352 46.8 37.3 


+ TABLE V.—Showing percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness of pupils, and absence 


and tardiness of teachers. 


} Cases of tardi- 


-|Percentage| Tardiness ness. pO eset 
Month. of attend- | of teach- 

Se: os 1899. | 1898. | 1899. } 1898. 

96.9 1 96 61| 17.0} 8.0 

94.2 10} 535] 307] 52.5| 26.5 

93.5 20 439| 346| 44.0 | 18.0 

91.9 19} 451 331| 58.5 15 

90.8 15{| 454] 441] 73.5 14.0 

84.8 2 395} 366| 57.0] 60.0 

89.6 20 308| 389) 25.5, 49.0 

91.7 10| 268} 350! 9.0 | 58.5 

90.7 15) 434) 347) 24.5} 45.0 

90. 6 | 12) 279 225| 28.0 10.0 

ee Se | 144} 3,659 | 3,163) 381.5] 328.5 
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_ Taste VI.—Showing the number of graduates from the Washington normal Sa, 
normal schools, colleges, kindergartens, and nongraduates, 


ol, othey 


Washington normal school 
Other normal schools ------ ------ ------+---- 


Colleges ----- aes 
Kindergartens <---22 022 -- 2. = <2 eee once ee 
Nongraduates ...--- -----+-+-+-- 2-0-2 sre-ne 2o-* 

GG oi aa Gace SbeSe4 adgcse Jocks sets Bone aes ey cose ed IoU agrees. = 


SEVENTH DIVISION. 


TABLE I.—Showing location of buildings, and distribution of schools by buildings 


School and location. 


| 


of |- 


Eighth grade. 
Sivanthigrade 
Sixth grade. 
Fifth grade 
Fourth grade 
iia grade. 
Second grade. 

| First grade. 

| Schoolrooms. 

Number 

teachers. 


WHITE. 


Reservoir, near Conduit road..-..---.-|----- Ce) Base bodes) Breer pt ee RO Fae ee 3 Z 
Conduit Road, near distributing reser- | 


1 

Tenley, Tenley, D.C .----------------- 7 ‘ 
Chevy Chase, Chevy Chase, D. C 2 4 
Brightwood, Brightwood, D. C -....--- | | 3-4) = ea aay 
9 8 

2) 4 


Johnson, Mount Pleasant, D. C ..----- 


woe an ae 


Johnson annex, Mount Pleasant, D. C--j.--.. .---.|----- Ter gh fee Oi [Oe eas earns | 
Monroe, Steuben street nw., between | - | | 

Brightwood and Sherman avenues---| 1 | 6-7 3 ha [ea 1 1 1 21 19ec8 9 
Woodburn, Blair and Riggs roads ----.|..--- | 6-8 .....|..-.. 45) 2-3) 1-2 ).2.2. 200: 4 4 4 


Brookland, Brookland, D. C -.-..-..--- 7-8 oes. | 5-6 |..... | 45 1 { } } geod ts! as 7 


Whole number of schools: 


COLORED. | 


Chain Bridge Road, near Conduit road. 


D. Hn ent nly. Gono cones 


Grant Road, near Tenley, D. C.------- 
Military Road, near Brightwood, D.C. 
Wilson, Central avenue nw., between 
Erie and Superior streets -----.- 
Orphans’ Home, 8th street extended-.--.--.'.---- 


ate [47 
Sams Boas 


Mott, 6th and Trumbull streets nw---.. 7-8 6-7 


| 

Bruce, Marshall street nw., between | 

Brightwood and Sherman ayenues-- a ee pets 
Fort Slocum, Blair road 

Ivy City, Ivy City, D. C 


Whole number of schools: 


a One room used for cooking schovl. 
b One room used for manual training and one for cooking. 
¢ One room occupied by kindergarten. 
d One room used for manual training. 


3 
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sc OOLS 
aaa _ Showing condition of buildings. 
Jal vi ss 
tila- Water- Owned 
rue AGEGAL Play rooms.| Yards. we este 
eeeaes Poor.-----| Poor.--...| Poor.-..-.| Owned. 
Glance etal Becciey ae | bites cerca (ilejen se do. 
dea Fs 2 eee nero) Meee ooo, Good -.... do. 
ya es do....|..---do -...| Excellent. do. 
SA ait sears Excellent. do. 
Poor--74-- None’ ---.- do. 
2 bere (0 saon)os we = do 2.24) do. 
an) Bait. 2s. = Excellent. do. 
| G00d S252) z220 doje do. 
.-| None -..-. 1 do. 
...-| Excellent. do. 
A aBee Bee es dors a GOW eos (a) 
ees None ..... Fair ...--.| Owned. 
ae do, 
do. 
ree do. 
aie s=—2-- Excellent. -.-.- dow. do. 
Good ....- Me Vv eee ne | do. 
R0or =e None sities eases doe do. 
aNeither owned nor rented. 
bExcept two rooms in which the light is poor. 
Tabs L1.—Showing half-day schools. 
‘i i Aaa 
Half-day schools: Gradoat) eT 
ae 7h i - half-day grade. 
pa gee eChioola.— [ss 


1391. 


142 


TABLE LV.— Showing d 


istribution of pupils by grades, 
per teacher. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


atlendance, and average » 
umb, 
e 


Number of| Whole enroll-| Average en- | Average daily | Averag, 
schools. ment. rollment. attendance. sti ilee Dumber 
: (ees ; Seay pike teacher 
Grade. | Ba B 
1g98.| 1899. | 1898. | 1899. | 1898. | 1899, | 1498 oon fae 
rollment,| €urojy 
ke — ment 
WHITE. 
Bighth -.---------- 5| 216 201 | 188.0 | 169.0 | 173.0] 156.8 43.9 
Rain ee 3|.218| 127) 177.0; 1088) 160.0] 981 aaa Sy 
Sixth .- 4] 181 186 } 160.0 | 160.0] 139.0} 142.0) 45,9 ne 
4) 175 179 | 149.0 | 139.0} 134.0] 126.0) 43.7 eu 
7| 980} 342] 240.0} 280.0] 218.7 | 255.3 nae 31.2 
5| 365| 215 | 301.7] 178.7] 273.4] 105.2) 45.6 aes 
o| 497| 441 383.0} 361.0] 339.0 | 321.0 45.1 a y 
;| 307| 383) 218.0] 274.0) 193.1} 238.9 51.1 a 2 
ees! 39 |. 26:0)|osse--ee -| 89.0 ae 
qa | 2,278 | 2,074 1, 842.7 |1, 670.5 [1,653.2 |1,503.3 | 45.5 36.8 
COLORED. 
Fighth -- ES 2 yo 014 90-03] 97 88-0 1 2c 53.0 on 
Seventh ...-------- 3 | 125 103 | 94.0) 84.6] 88.2) 78.1) 41.6 3 ee 
Sixth ...- 3| 133| 114] 11.8] 85.0] 103.7] 79.6 44.3 ap 
Fifth ...- 3) 144 121} 111.0) 93.0] 106.0) 88.0 48.0 31.0 
Fourth -- 4| 297] 218 | 209.6] 161.1] 192.5) 149.2 49.5 ws 
s| 197| 276| 144.5] 214.4] 128.0] 196.8 49,2 36.1 
5| 188| 253 155.0] 196.8] 140.0] 185.7 47,0 ai 
6| 333) 349 218.8) 216.0] 1988) 197.0 55.5 36 4 
Pi kesaie 7% wes 53: OW eewcee 49,00 eas 37.0 26.5 
30) 1,544 | 1,476 1,139.7 (1,080.9 1,044.2 |1,001.4| 48.2 35.6 
Grand total... 74 | 3,822 | 3,550 2,982.4 |2, 751.4 |2, 695. 4 |2, 504.7 46,6 36.3 


aIncluding 17 ungraded schools. 


b Including 25 ungraded schools, 
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of allendance, cases of tardiness of pupils, and absence 


tage 
ce d tardiness of teachers. 


an 


E Cases of tardi- Substitute 
Ppercentage| Tardiness ness. service. ~ 
of attend- | of teach- |_ | Fe 


ance. Cla 1899. | 1898. | 1899. | 1898. 


80 6.5 2.5 
187 6.0 10.0 
227) 14.0 27.0 
265 | 10.5 14.5 
359 | 22.0 19.0 
281) 31.0 60.0 
230) 18.0} 18.5 
224] 26.0 13.0 
247 | 22.0 5.5 

156 3.0 6.0 


2,256 | 159.0| 176.0 


15.0 
655 | 93.0| 55.0 


2,911 | 252.0 | 231.0 
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CO 
; LUM, 
TaBLe VI.—Showing number of graduates from Washington nore . 
schools, colleges, and NONGraduates tal Schoot, of] 
{ ites, le 
n 
White: may 
Washington normal school ---.--...--....22 
Other normal schools ------------ 2. ee oad 
Colleges .----. -----+---+----+------+----- 222. lo) see 3 
Non grein es eae oo geo “tea ae : 
HOA sic co peiatios =p Ua sepa dos SaUE Ose Gs Geum Bd 
. Se ee te ee 
Colored: By 
Washington normal school (ninth, tenth, and eleventh divis; a 
Sio 
Other normal schools... ------ =... eee NS) eae 3 
COM ES osseous cee e Besos Ree 22 
Nonp rad Wales’ ene see see et eee cee eed ope ees is : 
otal oe oee 22 See eect pence ote wes testo hr) 
2 Ave Seana aren 
el] 
EIGHTH DIVISION, 
TABLE I.—Showing location of buildings, and distribution of school 
A ols by buildings 
ae) Keay | 
2) i Sat he pad 
Ee) Bie sles letels) lee 
s 2 a 
School and location. =} 4 & 5 Ss = | Ea} 3 et | q -3 
2\elelelelels |e) Vaiss 
Pi/BIHIBIEIEISIEIEISIERS 
Ale peare |e lal slelel sags 
3 a4 aaa ASUS ake 
WHITE. | | | eal 
Tyler, 11th street, between G and I se...... 1 1 | 1 1 Jer onliy 9 |" - 
Buchanan, Estreet, between13thand lith se)... aE aaa 1 9 il 11a ae 8) oy 
Cranch, 12th and G se By Bers Seis 1 2 1 [9D eel ; 9 
Benning, Benning, D.C .. Poser) ee) Berets 45 ho... OOS Ee 1 say quer Y 
Congress Heights, Congress Heights, D.C |....) 6-8 ..... 4-5 |... | 3 1 Saale 4 
Good Hope, Good Hope, D. C_- 5 
Van Buren, Anacostia, D.C. x 
Van Buren annex, Anacostia, D.C ...-..-_.).... : 
Twining City, Twining City, D.C -........)._.. { 
Anacostia Road, near Benning, D.C 
Whole number of schools: fav 
Sieh Ole 26 hie Gte10;)< 48") 11 | cTalveceeeal 54 
2) 4) 4] 7] 9} 7/11 }....) 50 | 54} 60 
COLORED. | eater || | ae ae 
Benning Road, near Benning, D.C _._..-.-- IF ses 2 
Benning Road annex, near Benning. D.C _.|___. 1 
Birney, Howard avenne, Hillsdale, D. C___. | 1 a 
Burrville, Burrville, D. C.. 3 
Garfield, Garfield, D.C... 9 
Hillsdale, Hillsdale, D,C...........------_-|._.. 5 
4 22 
set) AE ess od ceeded. | 4 - 20 
} i u 


aT wo rooms occupied as carpentry and cooking laboratories, respectively. 
One room oceupied as carpentry shop and cooking laboratory jointly. 
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puB LIC sc 


{I.—Showing the condition of buildings. 


TABLE 
‘ Ventila- start Play 
ONS | Light. tion. BEMctoeSy | rooms. Yards. oad a 
pulling: hea fuga eat 
yrurnace -- Excellent - Owned. 
ca aa doees-|---2" do .-- do. 
tyr poe ee Poor a ---- do 
aD - - team ----! i 
pach@ e Excellent en | tig 
pure A agp ie coe || RU eee) NOM area AE ccc lize | do. 
i Excellent 2) Good: .-s2. do, 
an B | wy, } 
x Poore----- Z| None ...- | do. 
pullsdal Ds Furnace -- Excellent - 5 bald Kees geet Nes BeGhL |} do. 
i =! aor geae| NODE oe ceulxses® 0 
Goneres E | stoves --=.| Poord -- : | o---.| do. 
atte _..| Excellent - Foes RE OO mes cal do. 
_..| Very poor- sus | None ...-. Rented. 
_..| Excellent -| Fed Vapeber oe ' Owned. 
| 
| 
_..| Very poor- Wone =----|----- OG reer eeers Gots raeee ee | do. 
_..| Excellent .| Poor.----- ----- dOmaaabae se dows 5 Good ..-.. | do. 
Poors.283 Wairrsssoesieee cs GOPerd ease do | Poor....-- do. 
: do =-.-| None --..-/.2--- doses doxeaen Goodeesss | do. 
| 
a Except two third-floor rooms, where the light is very poor. 
b Except two rooms, in which the light is good. 
¢ Except three rooms, in which the light is fair. 
d Except two rooms, in which the light is excellent. 
¢ Occupied by carpentry and cooking schools. 
TaBLE II1.—Showing half-day schools. 
Be Half-day . Number above 
schools. Grades of second grade. 
School. Se Sea hali-dayy) 1 ties 
| 1g99. | 1808. | Sebocls. | ig99. | 1808. 
6 4 1, 1, 2,2, 3,3 
Tyler «--- 3 3 1,1,2 | 
Cranch 6 5 TET e ME: 
Birney ----- 2 2 1,2 
Hillsdale % a f 
2 2 1,2-3 
Good Hope. -- 5 a : 
Eri PePEea | B) 3 Tedd SR ele eee) Boeke aoe 
A ampioUe Mie = ani= = mesic cinerea nT , % | 
TIAL cece aoScegee eee ocean ee ete 24 Eli east steeteee 3 3 
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146 PUBLIC ; OLUMBIA, 
ring distribution of pupils by grades, attena, 
—Showing distribu wes ’ ance, q 
Tax IV. per teacher. 1 and Avera tiny 
er 
Number of | Whole enroll- | Average enrol]. Average daily 
schools. ment. @ ment. a attendanoa A Ago n 
“™ [Pupils por teaver op 
— Sin Ahoy ¥ 
Grade. ee 
| 1800, | 1898. | 1809. | 1898. | 1899. | 1898. | 1890. | ra9q. wised on| Baseg e 
© 6n.| Ave, 
a Tollment, enrol” 
Pere Stee | eee ere 
WHITE. oe 
2 2| 109 115 87 91 79 86 
Righth .----------- | 
ee JQ) 25) eae AR etia arnt 2 a 
3 3] 206 191 174 160} 162 149 a 32 
4] 5] 283) 2m) 21) 22) oul] os is 44 
6 6G] 342 331 286 287 38 263 4G 4y 
8] 6, 403| 365) ~“a47} 318 315 204 % 39 
7 6| 424 389 348 341] 318 315 48 389 
11} 11} 507) 564 354 457 317 410 ii 41 
Pi iess<s | 59 alee cence ou 30U) eee OS iencee ean 59 31 
we 39 
ass) 250 | 2,466) 2,363] 1,983| 1,993 1,804 | 1,834 ee 
Total 2s----< | ele 47 38 
| = = = SS ——— 
COLORED. | seis 
‘ 1 all Sp) 37 27 32 25 30 32 
Se SEAS ; BL) 49 52 36 49 34 7 - 
pes aa tee ae 73 | a66 63 49 60 45 ef . 
oe yo] =) ef al ml al el gl 8 
= ‘ aera) El Supe cure | 81 89 ce 83 53 e 
ce 3 | | 186 | 156] 1s) 126) 129] 115 4 a 
Third. 3 | 468 178 144 137 135 126 46 A 
4 4] 281] 267 198 199 180 184 54 da 
Total .....--. a22|a20| 988) 936) 783) 740] 717) 685 44 a 
Grand total..| a76 | a70 | 3,454) 3,299 | 2,766 | 2,733) 2,521| 2519 46 37 
| i 
qietatniliys ungraded schools. b Excluding ungraded schools, 
TaBLE IV, suPPLEMENT.—Number of ungraded schools. 
White. Colored. 
Grades. _ 5 
1899. | 1898. | 1899. | 180, 


Eighth, seventh and sixth........ 
Seventh and sixth 
Seventh, sixth and fifth......._. 
Seventh, sixth, fifth and fourth 
Sixth and fifth...- 
Sixth, fifth and fourth... 
Fifth and fourth. 
Fourth and third .. 
Third and second 
Third, second and first_. 
Second and first 
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10 
puBL 


centage of attendance, cases of tardiness of pupils, and absence 
showing Pe and tardiness of teachers, 
7.— 
pil = 
ae =e iP tage | Tardiness Casca\ of cardi: Substitute 
5 ee ‘ercent: : - 
oe of attend- | of teach- ae peace: 2 
se, Months. ance. ers. e080! 


1898. 1899. | 1898. 


96.3 0 67 30 1.0 | 4.0 
91.7 | 9 171) 1% 4.5 | 9.5 
92.8 | 15} 190) 160] 23.0] 43,0 
91.6 | 21|/ 169) 148] 27.5] 9.5 
90.0 | 22} 169) 209| 26.5| 18.0 
82.1 | 40| 186] 193] 29.0] 96,0 
88.4 | 15 194 187| 46.0| 48,0 
92.4 14 92| 166) 97.5! 995 
90.2 18| 197 | 156| 33.0] 15.0 
93.5 | 12 76| 115 7.5| 34.0 


Pinas eee 166 1,461 | 1,488 | 225.5| 199.5 


97.1 | Eis snil a6 25 
94.4 | 2 72 84} 7.0 9.0 
94.1 | 3 | eS) AG ee 
91.6 | 5 70 72| 4.0 0.0 
91.6 2 81 98| 11.0 4.5 
80.6 2 48 76/ 5.0! 6.0 
90.3 2 81 M1} 185; 10 
91.0 1 | 48 | 69 2.0 | 4.0 
90.1 2 62 64} 7.5] 10.0 
91.3 | |) = 30)| (BES 8 teal) siete 


Bienes aes essreeeeet| 22 | 5e7| 708) 67.5| 54. 


allo 


ae 188 | 2,028| 2,196| 293.0| 253, 


VI.—Showing the number of graduates from the Washington normal school, other 


We normal schools, colleges, and nongraduates. 

hite: 

x Peingion normal echool.-------.----+.---- ~~. ------- wees wees ee 39 
Other normal schools - -----..----- ------------ ---------------. 22-22-2220. 4 
QWIGHES comezodisene Stones Catone t GSO rhe AE ESR a aoa oe 
Nongraduates - 

NOU cacade soeted etoeseck See een eee eae oe Bene epee ae een 54 

Colored: ie 
Washington normal school (ninth, tenth and eleventh divisions).......____ 16 


Other normal schools 


Total 
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DRAWING. 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 

DEAR Str: All suggestions made during the Year on the 
drawing teachers related to the order of the Presentation of Tt of the 
and to methods of developing the same, to the end that fhe wh dette 
ject of drawing in our schools may become more closely ident Ole 8th. 
life in and out of school, and to the broadening ang upliftin Cd with 
life. All suggestions before given were carefully Considered With thew 
ends in view. these 

No additions of subject-matter were made to the Prescribe cou 
study. TSe of 

After consultation with the director of manual training jt was d 
that the number of working drawings required to be Sent to th 
in the seventh grade be reduced from seven to five, . 

Meetings of fifth and sixth grade teachers were he] 
of giving instruction in the use of brush and ink to b 
tion with representation. Heretofore the pencil has 
sively. The brush and ink processis very simple, all t 


) July a, 1899, 


cide 
e Shop 


d for the PULPoge 
© used in connec. 
been used exely. 
hat differey 


- * . 4 S : Itiates 
it as a medium being easily acquired in one lesson, As in their Pro 
ress through the schools pupils coming into these grades haye ts a 
water colors for four years, this brush and ink work 


continues to 
them some of the benefits accruing from the use of the 


water colors, namely, the power of seeing form in the m 
seeing edges only; the habit of seeking to form in the mind a Clear 
conception of essentials before attempting to represent the Subject 
(necessary since no erasure is possible), and facility of expression, 
Two ink silhouettes can be made by the average pupil in the time that 
he would give to an outline drawing of the same object. The advan. 
tages of this form of expression and the results attained were quickly 
appreciated by teachers and children. 


give 
brush With 
SS instead of 


SCHOOLROOM DECORATION. 


In the early part of the year meetings were held by the director for 
the purpose of interesting principals of buildings in the subject of 
school decoration. It was Suggested that teachers in the several 
divisions should organize for the purpose of collecting information set- 
ting forth what other cities had done, how money had been raised, 
what resources were ayailable for the selection of suitable subjects for 
decoration, aud to discuss methods as adapted to local conditions. 

A general interest was aroused throughout the schools. Supervisors 
held- meetings in which the subject was informally discussed. It was 
decided that the main effort for the year should be centered on the 
decoration of the halls of school buildings and to the improvement of 
the wall spaces of buildings where they were not in condition to give 
4 proper (artistic) background to pictures aud casts. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT oF Gain lak 
~ 1149 
f raising funds and selecting materi 

he w i i 18 Material for th wa 

oe the balls were In suitable condition was begun petornues 

mhe decoration of a building being of common iMereenee as lately, 

., that puilding, the teachers of each building arra schools 
ju 


n 
to which the talent of all the grades Grete ae enter. 
a friends were interested. One entertainment Hea 
a im 


post instances to supply the funds necessary for the accomplishment 
f the decoration scheme planned. It accomplished more than thi 
however: The interest of the teachers in the selections made and th ae) 
observation of the results obtained led to a broader conception of ae 
object of the movement, better taste in the selection of subjects, and a 
gruer artistic conception of their arrangement, all of which ail insu 
petter results in the individual schoolrooms. Be 

Phirty-six buildings show very decided results from these effort 
Jn other puildings where permanent conditions were unfavorable Ge 
money was expended for the decoration of the schgolrooms. In otlier 
cages teachers are waiting for necessary wall repairs and for vices 
moldings. In a few schools the money raised toward the close of the 
year is not yet expended. 

In addition to the general decoration of the halls, much is being done 
jn the schoolrooms. Nearly every room possesses one or more art 
objects—a plaster cast, a vase, or a good picture. Many of the rooms 
ave more extensively provided for. In some cases a corner is artistic- 
ally arranged. Much more will be done when more walls are tinted 
and more picture molding is provided. As stated above, much of this 
has been done, but more remains to be done. If the preparation of the 
walls by the authorities ready for our use is continued, I am confident 
that the good will, energy, and taste of our teachers can be depended 
on for many desirable results in this direction, especially in the higher 
grades. In the lower grades, because of frequent changes from room 
to room, and even from building to building, we can not expect the 
altruistic spirit to be strong enough to induce teachers to put forth as 
creat efforts as do those teachers who remain from year to year in the 
same room. ‘here are other obvious reasons for the necessity for some 
concerted effort to provide the means to make all rooms attractive. 

The rooms occupied by the kindergartens, introduced into our school 
system last year, have, through the interest of the superintendent and 
by the efforts of the teachers, been made very attractive. The decora- 
tion in a correct manner, embracing subject, treatment, and arrange- 
ment, of the rooms in which these embryonic primary schools are 
located is, to my mind, of especial and paramount importance, because 
of the influence of environment on children of the kindergarten age. 

L can not but think that the influence of their changed environment 
has led many teachers to a clearer conception of the importance of 
this movement. 

The difficulty of properly carrying out a scheme of decoration is 
increased because of the desks, seats, and other appliances of the school- 
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“ st be duly considered in their relation toate 
room, See applicable more to the regular gra ae a \ecomtiyg 
eae to kindergarten purposes, since these Ja tae m an te 
uM = art devoid of stationary furniture, Rach room jg are for ¢ : 
NER Only a few general rules can be given: a “eharate 
oy With limited means get a few good things rather than ma 
are of less educational value. Trust to the future for additions uy, that 
2. Select large rather than small objects. Ifa few smal] obi : 
desirable, as vases, or small pictures, or medallions, group them in ae 
pleasing whole. Small pictures should not be hun g above the < te 
3. Pictures should be framed in the simplest Possible g fe ing, 
should be well backed, that they may the more easily be kept fie paul 
dust. Consider carefully the light as well as the space ik ie a 
pictures. ; hg 
Little direct effort has been made te interest the community in thy 
work, but the time is near when the attention of those who cai ea 
stand will be attracted by what our unaided efforts have aca omplished, 
I have no doubt that when the importance of this Movement, jg reais, 
nized aid will be given to enable us to keep the Standards high alt a 
attain the best results. 


PICTURE STUDY, 


Picture study is a subject apart from that of 
although some of the aims of the two are identical a 
perfectly supplements the other. : 

Pictures are a very conspicuous element in our modern environment, 
Of all grades of excellence, for all purposes, pictures are ever present 
seeking interpretation. How to classify pictures, how to study them, 
how to read in the light of history the messages of the past that they 
bear to us, how to recognize in the best of them the underlying prin- 
ciples of all creative art—all this and more is included in picture Study. 

Increased facilities for good reproductions of the famous pictures of 
the Old World have made it possible for all to enjoy much that was for- 
merly restricted to the favored few. The use of pictures in schools to 
illustrate subjects and to interest the learner is as old as the making 
of schoolbooks. In order to fully understand the messages they bear 
to us, pictures must be studied as literature is studied. The life, char- 
acter, and environment of the great artist must be recognized as being 
as worthy of study as those of the great writer. It must be understood 
that there are poetic and prose artists, realistic and romantic styles. 

Picture study is a new idea in popular education. I shall not here 


School decoration, 
nd the one Subject 


as an instrumentality in education. 
We are teaching the language of this art in our schools, and ask our 
children to use it in embodying their own conceptions. It is obvious 


that pictures bear the same relation to this form of expression that 
literature does to verbal language, 
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jetures are as degrading to the moral sense as vile literature, 
1g are as elevating in their influence as good literature. ; 
are international as a means of communication. Their lan- 
rifies. It does not divide. Art 18 & universal language link- 
present with the past and each nation with every other, speaking 
not through translation. 
airectly) | th of picture study both in the public and in the private 
ms of our country within the last few years has been almost phe- 
gcho al. In our own schools there has been a growing appreciation 
CO aidé that has not in any way been forced. Teachers eagerly 
of ied themselves of the increased facilities offered by the publishers 
eae jroductions to add to their collections for illustrating the his- 
el aid literature required by the course of study. Meanwhile the 
qirector was giving courses of lessons on schools of painting in the 
normal school, using large numbers of pictures, and was also giving 
detached model lessons to schools. These lessons were received with 
great favor, producing good results, which were widespread, as many 
teachers gave the same or similar lessons in their schools. 

The first effort to give such assistance to large bodies of teachers as 
would make them feel strong enough to take up the work in their 
schools was made daring the past year. Meetings were held of sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grade teachers for the study of the English and 
American. painters. These were selected as being most closely con- 
nected with the other subjects in which the teachers of these grades 
are interested. An outline was prepared for the blackboard, giving, 
chronologically, all names and dates relating to the artists under con- 
sideration. ‘Lhis outline embraced, also, the reigns of kings and 
queens, and important contemporary data. The artists studied were 
grouped into periods, marking prominent points of artistic develop- 
ment. Hach artist was designated by his specialty, as portrait, genre, 
animal, or landscape. A bibliography was added. Each teacher made 
a careful copy of this outline. Having thus provided for the historical 
setting, the time could be given to the consideration of the artists and 
their works, and to the examination of the ample supply of pictures 
provided. The lesson closed with suggestions as to the making up of 
units for school work on different lines, as by periods, the work of one 
artist, of one class of artists, as animal, landscape, etc., or of a single 
picture. The story of the early American painters, including their 
English training and their successes, was suggested to’those teachers 
whose classes were studying colonial history. 

The use to be made of the suggestions was left to the judgment of 
the teacher. It was a handful of seed, but carefully selected and sown 
in good ground. It is astonishing how many pictures and how much 
information the teachers, incited by these meetings, afterwards found 
in their homes, easy of access—matter that had possessed no attrac- 
tions for them previously. As it was necessary to give six lessons of 
this character to cover the ground mapped out, all the time that the 
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--ector felt justified in giving to this subject in the grades y 
direc The same subject, more elaborately treated, Was tak 28 Con. 
sumed. d-year normal class in a course divided into Periods €n up f 
ae eaten of art will be selected for the coming Year, : 
hee were but few schools at the close of the year that did ice 
sess sets of pictures for use of the children. Many talks oar ne 
in connection with these pictures, although no Preseribed metn even 
times of pea bee given. Gn 
vi stfu 
Very respectiully, Jeunes ee 
Director of Dy, ath 
Mr. W. B. POWELL, 9. 
Superintendent of Schools. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


: WASHINGTON, D. C., July 1, 1899 

Denar Str: The work of the year presents, for the most part, results 
so similar to those usually seen and heretofore discussed that it ig Der. 
haps unnecessary to speak of it in much detail, although there are g 
few points to be noted. 

Further experience with the teaching, by the regular drawing teach. 
ers, of design as applied to inlaying for the seventh and eighth grade 
bench work demonstrates its value to the latter. The designs are 
better although they may still be criticised as being too elaborate in 
many instances, a fault which is gradually being eliminated. 

Of the changes in the high-school manual training as set forth in the 
report by the director of high schools, I wish merely to say that they 
have resulted already in giving our work the better balance needed, 
Although a few years will be necessary for the proper development of 
the new work the organization of the various courses, old or new, is 
now possible. 

Because of inadequate facilities it will be difficult at least properly 
to adjust the relative weights of the various courses but the experience 
under existing conditions will serve us well when the new building 
provides better accommodations, 

The new two-year course has not proved as satisfactory as had been 
hoped, but there are extraneous reasons which seem to explain this 
failure. These reasons appear incident to the first year of the work 
and to the manner of its introduction; it is believed they will not be 
operative to the same degree, at least, another year. 

The new course was proposed in the hope that its usefulness might 
appeal more Strongly to a considerable number of boys than existing 
courses appeared todo. That this hope will be realized seems prob- 
able, but care may be necessary to prevent the selection of this course 
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se real interests would be better sery f 
by boys igh-school standard of attainment tees wee 
the Fie) though not yet determined. If such modification an aa 
js pos me it 8 pelieved that it can be made without prejudice Aue 
re He the school. The pupils coming to this course have be ie 
oli Hie ei ghth-grade teacher as fitted to take up high-school ee ae 
the regular work of the school is too difficult for tit a 


oes the cause lie with the pupils or with the work? It would 
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r ; 
es. enefited. Otherwise there would be @ gap, apparently, in the 
<chool system, over which only the few of special ability could leap, 
Is the nigh school ee ee as these alone? Is it, in other words, a 
high school, & schoo apart, or is it a consistent part of the common 
schools? Tf the former, that fact determines its standards; but if it 
should equally well serve those of less (?) ambition and capacity. its 
standards, where affected, must be modified. Limited only by the 
necessities of the organization of the school, the student's status 
especially in this course, should not be a comparative one. If he is 
working conscientiously, his attainment, in the majority of cases 
should be satisfactory. If he were not here he would not, perhaps be 
advancing at all; possibly he would be retrograding. If his es 
opens to him a wider outlook, perhaps upon a higher plane; if it tends 
to save him from the depressing influences surrounding boys of his age 
in many of the positions open to his untrained abilities, the school py 
well be called a high school for him in the best sense of the word. 

There is now a prospect that the new building will be erected during 
the next school year. It is now assured that this will be for an aie 
pendent manual-training high school. This change of plan has doubt- 
less caused delay, but it means much to the welfare of the work in 
Washington. Only as an independent institution does the manual- 
training school achieve its highest degree of success. Affiliation with 
a large, well-established school is theoretically alluring and has its 
advantages, but there are also too many disadvantages. The testimony 
on this point from men of experience is very strong. It is primarily a 
question of difficulty of organization; secondarily, one of that prejudice 
which is a natural outgrowth of training and not necessarily deserving 
of condemnation. There must be the utmost sympathy between the 
two classes of teachers, academic and manual. 

T append a few statistics. 


Number of seventh-grade boys enrolled in city shops at the opening of 


RANGES Lc sees ge cg ie es io eee? 901 

Number of eighth-grade boys enrolled in city shops at the opening of 
Ary eRe aay nine Se otk caw Soyo ae seem ee 738 
Number of boys enrolled in high-school shops at the opening of school.--- pee 
Number of boys enrolled in county shops at the opening of school -------- 260 
2, 124 


Total enrollment at the opening of school 
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Total enrollment at the close of school ----- ~~ ee ee 
AiG uel tines sas S6 9209 YS 2S COR SIREN Gatos Baa OO E 
rae maintaining 5 high-school shops oor eee eGo ose IC i 186 
Cost per pupil (average enrollment 207) -----. 2.222222) $39; 954 
Cost of equipment for foundry ..----+----++ 22-02-22 My 2 
Cost of maintaining 10 city grammar-school shops =O aie) aetna +. $y +03 
Cost per pupil (average enrollment 1,498) 222.2000) ose. $9, oe 35 
Cost of maintaining 8 county shops OSS ORSS RSA IS Se cue e OS ee 
Cost per pupil (average enrollment 249) ......... 2. #931 9 
Total cost of naintaining all shops---. --- PREM OR ISS 4 Sagas ‘ aioe te 
Cost per pupil (average enrollment 1,954) -... 2.222.) .)) 0 $3, 405,03 


High-school shops, 624 and 626 O street nw. (principal, Mr. 4. 
assistants, Messrs. R. B. Hayes, F’. E. Skinner, and H, B, White) ; 
Machine shop— : 
Boys from the third and fourth year classes, Central_____ : 
Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools..---..-.....2 A 
More ine yshOp ANC tO 0 Liye ate nna $389, is 
Boys from the second-year Olnsg i: 2c Ses ee en en 
Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools.... 2.2.2.1 Seo. 
Wood-turning and pattern shop— "tS *= Se $199 
Boys from the first-year class. ..-.-.---------2 2222.2. 
Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools ...-.....0. 
Drafting room (for all pupils receiving instruction in above Sosy $158, 93 


Grammar-school shops, bench work: 
624 and 626 O street nw. (instructors, Messrs. P. L. O’Brien and R. V. 
Phelps)— “ih 

Boys from the Abbot, Eckington, Henry, Morse, Polk Seat. 
Twining, and Webster schools ..........--....__. ee tans) 


Blair School, I street, between Sixth and Seventh streets ne, (instructor 
Mr. R. T. Pumphrey)— 4 
Boys from the Blair, Hamilton, Hayes, Madison, and Pierce schools 
Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools : 


Jefferson School, Sixth and D streets sw. (instructor, Mr. E. J. Dakin)— 
Boys from the Bradley, Greenleaf, Jefferson, and Smallwood 
Sie ona = mwas onic eta ae ce eee ee eee ge ne, 163 
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ost of Tepairs, supplies, and new tools --......----.--- oe. --eeee $278. 39 
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soe: pench work—Continued. 
ol Massachusetts avenue, between Seventeenth and Eight- 
yore ie nw: (instructor, Mr. F. Schweinhant)— 
h tae Adams, Berret, Dennison, Force, Grant, and Harrison 


ee the 
guage 2 Cd Tepito ten GEER Eig Bratt 1 
oct ropaics supplies, and new tools . NORE RCREecea tale Send acce $238, i 
. ty-second street nw. (instructor, Mr. T, W. Fuller)— 
1359 a as the Addison, Corcoran, Curtis, Fillmore, Grant, Jackson 
Boys eeitid Weightman SCHOOI Sooo aver oe tei ae ee : 179 
Le repait®) supplies, and new tOOls Saas dass toe ea ee $240, 33 
Cos gchool annex, Mount Pleasant (instractor, Mr. F. L. Harries) — 
jones from the Chevy Chase, Johnson, and Monroe schools. ........ 70 
oa of repairs, Supplies, and new tools. ---.-----. 2+. 22-2... 22. $78, 83 
Mirood School, Brightwood (instructor, Mr. E. F. Pywell)— 
nis ; from the Bright wood School ......-.---.---.-2.2-2.. 02.2222. 26 
Mest of repairs, supplies, and TL@ Wig ¥0.0 18) rere ae epee ees $61. 61 
land School, Brookland (instructor, Mr. F, L. Harries)— 
a rs from the Brookland SUL ce cceueeen couctce caeear cobedeee 25 
Gost of repairs, supplies, and new tools.-.---....--.-2-4-..-...-.. $25. 60 
| Buren annex, Anacostia (instructor, Mr. E. IF’, Pywell)— 
var Boys from the Win Mabe POO) (noe ceceede teoceUbeeere Leraretecer 34 
Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools -...-..-..-.....-.......... $46. 45 
Anacostia Road, Benning (instructor, Mr. E. F. Pywell)— 
Boys from the Benning School.....-....--------- 2-2-2022. 2- 22. 12 
Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools $9. 15 
Benning Road School, Benning (instructor, Mr. E. F. Py well)— 
Boys from the Benning Road School....--.----.--.-..---.--...... 13 
Cost of repairs, supplies, Pix 7 WU Eiecend ediseadancce a csecceen $10. 66 
Hillsdale School, Hillsdale (instructor, Mr. E. F. Py well)— 
Boys from the Birney, Garfield, and Hillsdale schools...--........- 49 
Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools.--.-..----.-2--2-- 22-2 ---- $35, 24 
Mott School, Sixth and Trumbull streets nw. (instructor, Mr. F. L. 
Harries )— 
Boys from the Mott, Military Road, and Wilson schools ---...----- 37 
Cost of repairs, supplies, and new COOIS so-so ates ate et $63. 75 


Very respectfully, 
J. A. CHAMBERLAIN, Director. 


Mr. W. B. PowELL, Superintendent. 


COOKING SCHOOL. 


DEAR Str: I beg to submit the following report of the school kitchens 
of the first eight divisions for the year 1598-99: 

From persons engaged in missionary work among the poor, from the 
reports of scientists in the Agricultural Department engaged in investi- 
gating the food supply of the people, as well as from our own observa- 


tion and experience, we have learned that those who have the least 
money to spend know the least about how to use it to the best advan- 
an those who have 


tage, frequently spending more for food relatively th 
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rey. The boast of the American laborer is 
much money. 


nis family the very best food which the markets atford, rea 8 foy 
us fe that which costs the most. It is true that he does d ne tha 
he Bear te because of the high price of the food ¢ ® this, but 
in baer able to provide enough with which to Nourish hig faut e buys 

eee instances, also, that which oa ee IS go cooked. " In 
deprived not only of Hs plea e. eensmnall AMOUnE of n . be 
material which it contains as well. He would have MOTE money ut 
which to buy a home or to beautify the one he Owns 0 


: T rents, an a With 
at the same time be better nourished if he would buy, not 4 oud 


grade of the same kind of food, but an entirely different, king of got 
Here uate cree een Ge ore, cOunishthent thas (iM whie? 
heis wont tobuy. To teach children this and to teach we Ieh 
pare food, so that it shall retain its full flavor and its Lutritive tne 
ties, which is true economy, has been our aim ever since the be Der. 
schools were started. Because our attention was again calleq is 
important side of the work by reading the bulletins Sent out by #1 
Agricultural Department, Increased effort was made to impress it os 
the pupils of both day and night classes during the Past year, I 
Another fact which was emphasized was, that dirt bein 
ing ground for many forms of disease, to prevent the tr 
spread of disease absolute cleanliness of person and gs 
necessary. To aid in securing this cleanliness plenty of 
especially hot water, should be used, and an abund; 
sunlight admitted to the cooking apartment. If all the te. 
sessed an intelligent knowledge of physies, chemistry, ph 
dietetics they would be able to do even better work than 
They are at present, however, giving work of the Same 
that which is given in many high schools and colleges, 
Pupils in the high school are able to take and should be given a 
broader course in domestic science, When the manual training high 
School is opened a full course in domestic Science should be offered to 


Ysiology, and 
they do now, 
character ag 


chemical analysis, and of housekeeping, which 
the cost of materials, sources of supply, 
cooking the food, which they have gained in the grades 


better home makers, and will enable them to er 
bread winners. 


» Will make them 
ter other avenues as 


LUNCH ROOM. 


The quality and quantity of food eaten by high-school pupils at noon 
has long been a subject of serious consideration. It was believed that 
high-school pupils, if given the opportunity, would eat wholesome food 
in preference to those wonderfully and fearfully made specimens of the 
pastry-cook’s art which too generally constitute the high-school pupil’s 
midday meal. During November a project long contemplated was 
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ut into operation. This project was the i 
veloped es which should be self-supporting, for ae cee 
of Bee cootly under the wearin and supervision of school asthe 
choos os well-cooked, nutritious food could be purchased at 1S 
ties; ey room in the basement of the new Western high school ee 

r this purpose. It is to be regretted that the lunch room - 
ound and so located as to receive the sunlight for a por- 


de 


ay. 
m several consultations with yourself and the principal of the 
1, a plan for conducting the lunch room was prepared and sub- 
End to the board of trustees. Receiving their full sanction, a cir- 
Pr letter, explaining a) pee and giving sample ae ae na g 
gcheaule of prices, ws oe 3 pa Tons and other friends of the school. 
The room was then aes hed, a portion of the building fund of the 
ae school being available for this purpose. Besides the necessary 
dishes and utensils for preparing and serving the food, the equipment 
consisted of long, narrow tables, folding chairs, and stools. Each 
table was covered with a heavy silence cloth, over which a linen one 
was spread. Finger bowls and paper napkins were also Supplied. A 
refined, well-educated woman was engaged at a stated salary to buy 
the raw materials, prepare the food, and serve the same to the students, 
for all of which | gave careful directions, as well as in preparing the 
menus. Jor the work of serving the food, as well as for that of clean- 
ing the room after lunch was served, the woman in charge of the lunch 
room had two assistants. I visited the school frequently during the 
year at the noon period to examine the quality of the food prepared 
and offered for sale. 

The first lunch was served November 30, The food was sold over a 
long counter to students, who paid for it with checks which they had 
obtained before or at the beginning of the lunch period from the prin- 
cipal or from one of the teachers. The principal took charge of all 
money and paid all bills. 

The lunch consisted of soup, cocoa, milk, bread, sandwiches, small 
cakes, fruit, and sweet chocolate, varied by the addition of baked 
beans or oysters, a salad, a simple custard, or other dessert. A different 
kind of soup and sandwich were offered each day. 

We discovered that the cheaper but more nutritious soups, made of 
the legumes, with and without milk, which we served at first, were not 
relished by the majority of those who patronized the lunch, unless well- 
flavored with tomato. Of all the soups served the cream of tomato was 
the most popular; as it was also nutritious, this soup was prepared 
frequently. Besides the regular meat sandwiches, the more delicate 
vegetable, fruit, and nut sandwiches were offered. Though these were 
liked by any, the ham sandwich continued to be the most popular. 
Sandwiches made of thin slices of bread and meat, though sold for less 
money, were never so popular as the roll sandwich with plenty of meat. 
At first there was a demand for pickles, cake, and pie, but the students, 
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soon realizing that these things would not be furnish 
for them, and, I believe, ceased to desire them, we Fe Ceased 4, 
seen. °Y wer ei Ask 
A generous half pint of soup or cocoa, Costing 5 
putter, supplied for 2 cents, and fruit, the price of 2 
nished for 10 cents a lunch which was most palatable ich ; 
Those who did not care to spend more than 5 cents “ oe Gh 
a lunch nearly as nutritious as the other by buying : . able to ate 
2, cents, bread and butter for 2 cents, and an apple or g SS of milk - 
Jate for 1 cent. * plece of Choe 
From the beginning the lunch was a popular feature of \ 
the pupils greatly appreciating the opportunity to obun fe 
hot for lunch. Since it is reasonable to suppose that ee: Somethin : 
to eating a cold lunch, although most carefully prepara: ONE Objeg 
been kept in a napkin or box for half of the day, it is 4 wink Which has 
to provide a hot lunch which shall be wholesome, nutritious an een 
ble, and at the same time cheap, for those who desire é ue Palata. 
selves of it. Few people, in the United States especially at them. 
at breakfast to properly sustain them at their work without aaaee h 
nourishment until they return home for a late dinner, ie Itiong] 
quence, exhaustion, coupled frequently with headache, reanlen Conse. 
over, being very hungry, because of the many hours that hay 
since the last meal, those who forego a midday lunch eat hurried] 

i i i i Y at 
the evening dinner more than the digestive organs have the pow. 
prepare for bodily uses. These organs, being taxed beyong th : 
strength by the large quantities of imperfectly masticated food hae 
forced on them, soon rebel. The food is then imperfectly digaten 
Broken sleep follows, from which one awakes unrefreshed and withote 
appetite, hence unable to eat sufficient food to supply force for the day’s 
work. Large quantities of tea or coffee, which are stimulants, not food 
are then taken to provide this force. With warm weather the appetite 
decreases, so that this bad condition of the system becomes worse, 
The remedy is the midday meal. At noon a small quantity of hot, 
well-cooked food should be eaten, which will nourish the body and sup. 
ply force enough to sustain vital powers until dinner time. The food 
then taken will be eaten slowly and only in such quantity as can be 
perfectly digested without overtaxing the digestive organs, after which 
the night’s sleep will give healthful rest, insuring an appetite for break- 
fast. With sufficient rest and food, food of the right kind taken at 
the proper times, much of the fatigue and headache complained of by 
high-school students can be prevented. That this is true was shown 
at the Western high school last spring. Lunch was eaten with relish 
daily by the students until the end of the term, and there were not only 
fewer cases of headaches, but students were able to do more and better 
work than during the same periods in previous years. Could lunch 


rooms be provided, so that all pupils could obtain well-cooked food for 


ents, breaq 


Varieg 


8 Sch al 


© elapsed 
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Ev eue children would be better equipped, mentally and 

ae anche r 1ife’s duties when they leave school than they now are, 
ra lly, for fet school lunch room was more than self-supporting 
ing used to increase the equipment. It is seen then that 

jus Y ugh be obtained to start other rooms, completely fur- 


tes 7 eno 

ould ey rice of the food could be so reduced that even the poorest 

pishet 4 F ord to buy his lunch at the schools; could afford it not 

ghild © ae of its cheapness, but because of the greater nutritive 
ecaus 


only ie food given than that which he is apt or able to bring to 


ya ue . 
1 with him. 
0 NIGHT SCHOOLS. 


soht sob ools continued to be popular. That at the Wallach was 

phe D Fie nights each week during the term. Even though the 

‘i re Gol at 609 O street was opened four nights each week all who 

fed there for instruction could not be accommodated, it being neces- 

urn some away. 

ys the majority of those who attend the night cooking schools are 
é housekeepers who realize and appreciate the value of the help 


oun om the lessons, other kitchens should be opened that the 


they receive 1 i 
influence of this work on the homes of the community may be more 


eral. From those who have attended I receive many words of thanks 
for the penefits they received. 


NEW KITCHENS. 


chen was established at the Thomson building, to which the 
pupils from the Franklin, Webster, and Thomson were sent. By this 
” arrangement there was a better attendance on stormy days and less 
complaint from pupils, who, during the previous years, were obliged 
to walk to the Force or Seaton kitchens. Each class at this kitchen 
was divided into three parts or groups, each engaged in preparing the 
same material, but working at a separate table. This method was liked 
yery much, because it gave more frequent opportunity for the girls to 
handle the materials and utensils. It was more expensive than the 
plan used in the other schools, however. 

The crowded condition of classes at the Seaton was relieved by send- 
ing pupils from the Webster to the Thomson, but there was not sufii- 
cient relief given to allow a reduction of the number of pupils in each 
class to 14, which has been found to be the number with which the best 
work can be done. Several classes at 609 O street and many at the 
Wallach number more than this. Even with the large classes at the 
Wallach it was impossible to provide for all; hence one seventh grade 
was deprived of the lessons. These are the very ones to whom the work 
should be given. To enable the pupils to gain sufficient experience in 
handling materials and utensils, to make them instraments for good in 
their homes, the classes should be small; hence another kitchen should 
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street. 


The teachers met for conference regularly each ™m 
areport of the work done was given. These meet 
keep in touch with the teachers, though I was un 
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TEACHERS’ MEETINGS, 


their schools as often as in previous years, 


of classes making it necessary for me to teach two q 
the Thomson. Whenever I did visit the teachers [| 
good and earnest work, even more earnest than i; 
because of a greater appreciation of the value of thi 


of raising the standard of home life. 


onth, 


the increase 


8 
ablisheq 
he Seaton 
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he established south of the Wallach where from ; 
be accommodated. A new kitchen should be est 
porhood of the Gales or Blake to give relief to ¢ 
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The majority of the pupils were enthusiastic in their wo 
there was little trouble in holding the attention of the SUG, ; 
are some children who still think that cooking is only a Hea : 
ation, hence they feel that they should not observe the same et 
the regular schoolroom. Were all pupils sent to the kitche e 
idea that cooking is as much a part of their schoolwork 
subject from which to gain ability to do life’s work, we sho 
less trouble to hold the attention of the children. 

Many pupils think that the laws governing written lan 
they have learned and apply when writing compositions, do not ate! 
to other written work, especially to the writing of recipes, Therasie 
also a tendency to seribble the recipes on paper, then to copy them ae 
the notebook at some other time. To prevent this, as well as to make 
them remember to bring their notebooks to each lesson, 
vigilance. 

The following is a statement showing the number of classes taught 
by each teacher and the amount of money expended for provisions: 
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| | G T: Amou 
Name of teacher. Where teaching. | Pupils received from— | SE ete a bie nse 
pupils, sions. 
Miss E. W. Cross} Force School.-..) Foree, Adams, and Ber- | 4 eighth and 5 | 127 $53, 48 
ret schools. seventh grade. 
Misses E. W. | Thomson School, Franklin, Webster, and | 6 eighth and 5 174 81.48 
Cross and E.S. Thomson schools. | seventh grade. 
Jacobs. 
Miss E, W. Sax- | Dennison School.| Berret, Adams, Phelps | 6 eighth and 6 201: |e 
ton. Harrison, and Denni- seventh grade. 
son schools. 
Miss E. W. Sax- | Mott School ..-.| Wilson school -...------- |1 eighth and 1 25 60.82 
ton. | | seventh grade- 
Miss Marian | 6090 street.--.- | Henry,Polk, Morse, Ab- | 9 eighth and 6 233 56,21 
White. bot, Twining,and Eck-| seventh grade. 
ington schools. 
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ro teaching: Pupils received from— er nS omer sed Yor 
ee | Panta) Brent 
ame ae ie ns. 
| ee ime school. -- Arthur, Gales,Blake,and | 6 eighth and 9 249 $72, 10 
iss A. M. Me- Se Seaton schools. seventh grade, ‘ 
i 3 ji 
paniel- = svallach gchool.| Brent, Lenox, Towers, | 8 eighth and 7 220 69.87 
piss plorer Tyler, and Wallach | seventh grade. 
yenkins: schools. 
‘il: peabody annex, Peabody, Carbery, | 6 eighth and 9 209 70. 54 
wise J- Mer G16 Massachu- Maury, Towers, and seventh grade, 
A iE setts avenue Hilton schools. 
ne. 
pavis- Jefferson School. Bradley, Greenleaf, | 6 eighth and 9 230 72. 56 
Hiss M. B- : Smallwood, and Jef- seventh grade, 
A ferson schools. 
A. Burns: Grant Sckool. --- Weightman, Toner, and | 3 eighth and 4 Tit: |Pasese 
Mrs. M+ Grant schools. seventh grade. 
‘A.Burns- Johnson School.| Monroe and Johnson | 3 eighth and 3 87 68. 40 
pors. M.A schools. seventh grade. 

yr, Y.AtLee- 3104 P street---- Curtis, Corcoran, Fill-| 6 eighth and 8 193 71.39 

Miss*- more, and Jackson seventh grade. 
schools. 
Miss F. y.AtLee- Tenley School -- Neuley; eg een 1 seventh grade... 47 eee 
Miss F. B- Espey- Taylor School--- Pierce, Blair, Madison, | 7 eighth and 7 210 71.15 
Hayes, Hamilton, and seventh grade. 
Taylor schools. 
Miss J. P- wil- | County Schools. ed 1s, Ben-| 7 eighth and 7 200 70.84 
kinson- ning Road, Hillsdale, seventh grade. 
Van Buren, Mott, and 
Brightwood schools, 

To the supervisors and teachers, as well as to yourself, I wish to 
extend hearty thanks for the interest and cooperation which have 
made it possible for my teachers to accomplish so much. 

Very respectfully, 
Ewa 8S. JACOBS, 
: Director of Cooking. 

Mr. W. B. POWELL, Superintendent. 
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SEWING SCHOOLs, 


WASHINGTON, Dr Ong 

pear Sir: The following report of the work of ieee 4 
for the first eight divisions for the year 189g 
mitted: : 

The sewing classes were organized on September 26, and 
until June 16, 1899. i “ntinneg 

As in previous years regular monthly meetings of the sae 
ers were held for an exchange of views, and for the fives teach. 
uniformity in methods and details, in the work of the Raven F eustin 

One additional teacher was appointed early in the year, fon fi teacherg 
schools located in the county, and one new cutting anq fitti © Coloreg 
was established at the Peabody school, accommodating mes Schoo] 
the Peabody, Carbery, Hilton, and Maury buildings, ING aa from 
cutting and fitting school should be located in the neighborhoo pa 
Grant, Toner, and Weightman schools, to accommodate the of the 
from these buildings, those of the Weightman being now ree Pupils 
attend the Georgetown school, and the Grant and Toner. pupae to 
unprovided for. eing 

The work of the past year was characterized by a deci 
in the line of class instruction as distinguished from indiyiq 
to pupils. This enables the teachers to broaden their instruction 
siderably, and to include short talks upon the growth, treatment Con. 
application to daily needs, of the various fibers and plants emplo et 
the manufacture of articles used in the work, thus imparting much at 
eral knowledge in such a manner as to impress the minds of the papi 
For example, it is interesting to follow the evolution of the cotton pod 
into thread ready for the needle, and to learn the origin of silk an a 
linen fabrics, and in addition to the useful knowledge acquired in thig 
way we find that the monotony of the work is relieved and the interest 
of the pupil retained by the brief explanations of things collateral to 
the main work. 

At the beginning of the last school year sewing classes were started 
in the following new school buildings: Eckington, Hilton, Chevy Chase, 
Toner, and Bruce. Another additional class was located at Ivy City, 
where sewing had not been taught previously. 

During the coming year further extensions of the work will doubt- 
less be required, by reason of the opening of several new buildings, 
and as the time of all of the present force of sewing teachers was fully 
occupied the past year, it will be necessary in order to provide for the 
new schools to appoint one additional teacher, and I therefore recom- 
mend such appointment. 

I append hereto a detailed statement showing the number of pupils 
instructed and the division of the work among the teachers. And in 
conclusion, I desire to commend the earnest work of the sewing teach- 
ers, and to thank them, as well as the supervising principals and your- 
self, for the aid and cooperation in making the work of the past year 
successful and satisfactory in all respects. 
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publ 
PLAIN SEWING CLASSES. 
Where teaching, Number Numbe, 
of pupils. of classes: 
| b 
Thomson, Force, Berret, Dennison, Phelps, Harrison 545 
Seaton, Polk, and Abbot schools. : 23 
Miss = i r 
Peabody and Hilton schools... 
Davidson sion! att 9 
irs huey _..| Jefferson Schoo 1 
TaN OLTLS So 1 a . 
(rs Towers School .--.--------++0+-0-e00 ee eee ee eee 
} Thornton ; ites cite steer 81 3 
iss BR aa Jackson, Fillmore, Thelkeld, Addison, Curtis, Corcoran 506 
wre. L. Sta High Street, Tenley, and Reservoir schools. ay 
Brent, Lenox, McCormick, Greenleaf, Amidon, § 
aham -- ; ’ » Small- 6 
Miss Kate Gra wood, Bradley, and Potomac schools. a oe 
JE Rite Arthur, Monroe, and Woodburn schools................. 199 
Miss a Gates __..| Adams, Webster, Cranch, Buchanan, Tyler, Chevy 645 : 
irs. BB Chase, and Henry schools. 
fiss Hannah praney-.| Brookland School 65 3 
Ss : 
2 is g, A. Dalton ------ Maury poco’ bee - 91 5 
a Charlotte white .| Hayes, Blair, Blair annex, Taylor, Taylor annex, Madi- 608 23 
Miss son, Pierce. and Jefferson schools. 
i eid Weightman, Grant, Johnson, Wallach | 
. evieve Cassin Toner, 1 , Wallach, Garfield, 668 
Miss Gen and Good Hope schools. 3 
Wise Pp. Polkinhorn.. Blake, Gales, Franklin, Morse, Brightwood, Hamilton, 588 22 
: and Langdon schools. | = 
‘ + ry | 
Miss Caroline Dodson - Benning, Van Buren, Van Buren annex, Twining, 473 19 
Eckington, Pierce annex, and Congress Heights 
schools. 
Miss Jessie R. ¥reeman| Benning Road, Ivy City, Hillsdale, Birney, Wilson, 559 22 
Grant Road, Mott, Bruce, and Military Road schools. 
GTR Bec oie tc hore] Eee ELBE Git leila te re als CEC nate: 009 237 


Average number of 


pupils per class, 25.35 +. 


CUTTING SCHOOL CLASSES. 


Name of teacher. 


Where teaching. Pupils received from— 


Number | Number 
|of pupils. of classes. 


Miss E. R. Thornton - -- 


Mrs. A. L. Norris 


Miss Isabelle Solomons. 


Miss S. Amelia Dalton - 
Mrs. S. M. Davidson --- 


Miss Hannah Draney -- 


Miss A.M. Wells 


Wallach, Towers, Brent, 
Lenox, Tyler, and Buchanan. 

Jefferson, Amidon, Small- 
wood, Greenleaf, Bradley, 
and Arthur. | 

.-| Henry, Polk, Morse, Twining, 
Abbott, Seaton, and Web- 
ster. 

Hayes, Blair, Taylor, Madison, | 
Pierce, Blake, and Gales. 

Peabody, Carbery, Hilton, 
aud Maury. 

| Dennison, Force, Adams, Ber- 
ret, Harrison, Phelps, 
Thomson, and Franklin. 

Addison, Curtis, Jackson, 
Fillmore, Corcoran, and 


Seventh andG streets se-| 


494 Maryland ay. sw ---- 


607 O street nw-.-- 


Eighth and I streets ne-| 


Peabody School 


Dennison School 


3104 P street 


Weightman. 


235 | 


206 | 


13 


18 


15 


1See 


83 


Average number of pupils per class, 16.91 +. 


Respectfully, 


Wa. B. PowEL1, Esq., 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 


MARGARET W. CATE. 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING, 


WASHINGTON, D. ©,, Ties 
1 our efforts to make physical training secure fop ae 99, 
implies a i ; chj 
implies, we have tried not to be so dominate Mldren 


1] that its name | 
ie that one eS of the work would predominate to the exe] Y One 
all others. Certain exercises are for the special purpose of i USion of / 

Drovin 
Ct 


the carriage of the body, others aim at health through their off 

the internal organs; others have for their object the contro] of : "Don 
. while still others develop grace. We have tried to avoid thentseles, 

seeing the good in only one kind of exercise, but holding Bi error ¢ 

view of the subject of physical training, have given each its i broa 

that our children may obtain the good to be derived from sae ACE, go 

kinds of exercise. and al] 


EFFORTS TOWARD PLAY AT RECEgs, 


grr: I 


One of the most important features of the year’s work was 
tematic effort made to encourage play at recess, Believing é 
natural instinct of childhood is to play, it is surprising to gee 
standing around during recess, lacking initiative until a le 
proposes a game. Then comes the change from listlessneg 
tion and activity. 

It would seem that three conditions are necessary to the sy 
plays and games at that time. First, a place in which to Play; sec 
a great number of plays and games from which to choose as elles 
few things with which to play; and third, a certain amount of leader a 

Our efforts were spent in teaching new games, merely to in es, i 
list within the knowledge of the children, leaving to them the ane ) 
A great number of games is desirable to suit varying moods and a 
ditions, although, as a rule, children do not easily tire of their favor 
plays which frequently depend upon the season of the year. The ne 
pose is merely to keep the children happily and actively playing, no 
matter at what game, so that there is a healthful activity of body Ail 


the sys. 
hat the 
> children 
ading spirit 
S to anima. 


Coess of 


mind. i 

Since it was impossible for the special teacher to personally teach 
games to all the children in a school building, the following plan was 
adopted: One play or game was specially planned to be taught each 
grade, although played by other grades. Full directions for these 
games were written and mimiographed. The whole constituted a set 
of eight plays adapted to the ages of the children and to the season of 
the year. 

These mimiographed sheets were left with the regular teachers to be 
read to the children before going down at recess, with the request that 
they play the game at that time. Whenever time permitted, the special 
teacher explained a difficult game by means of illustration on the black- 
poard, In this way there were taught during the year twenty-four 
plays, most of which were new. 
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VALUE OF ACTIVE PLAY, 


It is believed by eminent authorities who have made a stud 
psychology of play, that in the plays of the young cant ss a a 
nature is evolving power for the activities of mature life. In Hee 
pols of the kitten playing with the ball is seen the nestinin of a ae 
muscle in the estimation of distance and force necessary to the ae ae 
ful capture of prey later in life. So in thé active plays of earl ae 
children are developing the power to do with their bodies aeny hinge 
which they may be called upon to do in after years. In a recent Bost 
by Carl Groos, of Dresden, on Play, the author considers play as a funda- 
mental instinct, and not merely “surplus energy,” since there is the 
desire to play even when the physical powers are exhausted. 

With our modern methods of teaching, the variety of school subjects 
and the general freedom of the schoolroom, it is doubtful if the mental 
rest and recreation afforded by the daily recess is of so much value as 
the opportunity for the tremendous bodily activity inrunning, jumping 
and playing games in the open air, using the large muscles of the lees 
and trunk which are necessarily least used in the schoolroom. Children 


do not suffer so much from mental tire as from physical weariness and 
lack of fresh air. 


In his plays and games the child receives excellent mental training, 
as wellas training of nerves and muscles, in being obliged to see, think, 
and act quickly, at the same time forming judgments as to the requisite 
amount of force and energy necessary for a perfect action. Many les- 
sons are learned by intercourse with playfellows, not the least of which 
is sociability, which in many children needs cultivation. Individuality 
is also strongly brought out in the plays of childhood. A game isa 
higher form of play having the element of competition. Here the indi- 
vidual has an estimate placed upon his physical powers by both his 
companions and himself, so that he learns to know himself as compared 
with others. In the more advanced games, a certain amount of hardi- 
ness, endurance, and courage are necessary, which are moral in their 
effect. 

The encouragement of plays and games during recess, together with 
supervision by at least one teacher, is by all means the best way to do 
away with the objections to the recess on moral grounds. At such times 
the children have the advantage of playing in the fresh air, are gener- 
ally happy, while the contagious spirit of fun puts all in a good humor, 
so that they return from the recess with bright, happy faces into a room 
which has had the opportunity to be flushed with fresh air. Work 
begins again under favorable circumstances. 


RELATION OF PLAY TO GYMNASTICS. 


These two great departments of bodily exercise must go hand in 
hand in a perfect scheme of physical education; each is incomplete 
without the other. By no means can plays and games take the place 
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a systematic course of physical training, given under qj ; 
regularly, based upon physiological laws, and Seeking the 3 ual, tale 
development of the body. Play bears much the same reine Metriga} 
whole that dessert bears to the entire dinner; to many jaan 


ae ) 
agreeable part of the meal, but lacks the nutritious value of i Most 
course. ® meat 


PLAYGROUNDS. 


Of the 82 buildings under your supervision, 28 have ] 
grounds, 28 are of medium size, 14 are small, and 8 have no aTge Dar. 
outdoor plays, which means that probably 22 buildings are eau for 
for the free play of all the children in the building, This state eedtate 
has been obviated somewhat by having the recess periods ae f Affaing 
mary schools at a different time from that of the higher pane Dri. 
some schools the interest in play is such that vacant lots inti es, ; 
porhood are utilized for this purpose, while in a few ingens Neigh. 
children are permitted to play in the public parking near roel 
be hoped that in the future the purchase of school grounds will i t is to 
ample space for outdoor exercise of children during the Schaal veladg 

It would be well, wherever practicable, to supply our pe eCegg, 
and play yards with ropes, bean bags, bean boards, seesaws fee 
and sand piles for the smallest ones. These are simple thin eas 
dangerous, therefore not requiring the close supervision of a, teat hot 

Any game with a ball is always a prime favorite and affor ive er, 
lent training for the hand and eye, as well as calling into abtion aml 
muscles of the legs and arms. It seems that in some buildings ine 
children are denied the privilege of playing with the ball for fear th ; 
windows may be broken or children hurt. This restriction could ; 
limited with safety to the heavy ball, as in many plays the light sana 
or other ball is used. With a certain amount of supervision the danger 
is reduced to a minimum, while in a vacant lot, where there is no ane 
plaint, the restriction could be entirely removed. It were better that 
the school or city supply a wiedow pane which may happen to be 
broken than that schoolboys of a certain age be deprived of playing 
with the ball, which has been the plaything of children for ages and 
furnishes one of the best means of physical exercise and training at 
Tecess. 

There are a few of our large playgrounds in which it is highly desir- 
able that trees be planted, preferably in a row, for the sake of shade. 
A shed at one end of the yard would also afford protection from both 
sun and rain. In a yery large treeless yard there is little chance for 
shade, even by surrounding buildings. During the warmest school- 
days of the early summer and fall the sun pouring down on the school 
yard does not offer the attraction for outdoor activities which there 
might be if trees welcomed the children to the more quiet play in the 
shade of their branches. 
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In the first and second grades we have i : 
number of plays adapted to the varying athens Baeats the 
It is no easy task to invent or to adapt a play in which all a eae 
can join, and which can be played in the Space eres ee ildren 
around the room. We have met with such measure of ee gar or 
ever, that our method of work and play has been followed b eae 
of cities in the country. Yy a number 

One of the most difficult things to get is playfulness in the school 
room, such as we are obtaining in our primary schools; but ee 
the greater freedom in all lines of school work teachers an noes : 
afraid to let the children play with much of the freedom with rece 
they would play outside of school, the teacher, however, acti ¢ 


: ng as the 
director. tt 


GYMNASTIC WORK IN SCHOOLROOM. 


When first discussed as a valuable addition to public-school work 
physical exercise was advocated by enthusiasts on account of its hy plenio 
value alone. As the years have gone by educators have grasped the 
broader lines of meaning and begun to appreciate its value as an edu- 
cational force, aiding in mental development. This is similar to the 
change which has come in the view of manual training, which was first 
introduced into schools on account of its practical value. Public school 
gymnastic work is in itself a distinct branch of physical training in 
general and needs the best thought of educators and students of edu- 
cational problems, not merely the knowledge of the gymnast. 

Physical exercises suitable to the adult, to the private school, to the 
home, to the college, or to the public gymnasium are not the kind we 
must or can have in the schoolroom or school gymnasium with growing 
childrem. Z 

As it is a subject for investigation in all lines of educational work, 
at just what periods of life certain subjects should be presented to the 
child, at which time the mind is at its height for receiving the subject, 
thereby teaching it with the greatest economy of time and effort on 
the part of both teacher and child, so we are studying just what phys- 
ical exercises to give and when to present them. 

Physical training in the Washington public schools has been an out- 
come of the conditions which surround us. Our children come largely 
from a class of intelligent, hard-working parents. We do not have the 
emigrant class of many large cities, nor the manufacturing element of 
the New England towns, for which reason we have been able to secure 
more in the way of culture than has been attempted in other cities. 

The whole tendency of school hygiene is toward lessening the num- 
ber of children in each room and the number of desks. Most of our 
schoolrooms have aisles 20 inches wide, a larger aisle around the room, 
much free space in the front of the room and frequently in the back. 


a 
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tunity for large gymnastic movements. «a 
ffairs in some crowded city Sel Compariy 
perhaps two on a seat, with ae Whe; S 
sometimes none at the side of the room, a eW aisles oa 
of the teacher, We are indeed favored. rn desks 
main a few rooms in which the platform is : 
of the past and has gone from the mode ae 
with the school slate. 16 is to be hoped that during the ae Schoo] alo 
these platforms will be removed, and at the same time coming sumitien 
desks which may have been put down on account of es unnecesgay. 
dition of the schoo] during previous years. Such saat Saad és 
lumber in the schoolroom and take away from the Sena oe SO my a 
0) @Vailable 


free floor space. 


ives OPPO 
he condition of a 
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The 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


During the year @ course of talks upon personal hygi 
to the first-year normal class, besides the usual atte Was given 
stic lessons given in the model schools for sere ; Schoolroom 
same on the part of the advanced eee and 

ass, 

REBECCA STONEROAD 

, 


Director, 


gymna 
practice in teaching the 


Respectfully, 


Mr. W. B. POWELL, 
Superintendent. 


HIGH SCHOOL REPORT, 1898-99, 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL. 


Numbers and attendance, 1898-99. 


Number of pupils admitted from previous year 
Number admitted at the beginning of the year 
Number subsequently admitted 
Number of withdrawals...... 

Number at the close of the year 


i 442 


Averag emu ber cirolled<asasmee sees essen eel ae 
Average number in daily attendance................. ; 
Percentage of attendance 


Average enrollment, average attendance, and percentage for the year 1898-99. 


Month. | Average | Average | Percent- 
| enrollment. attendance. age. 
September ..---------------- +--+ 22-0 -- 2 cece ee tec nee ee eee e cence nes 950.2 932.9 98.1 
October 959.0 926.5 96.0 
November .-- 972.0 929. 0 95.5 
December - - 939.8 887.0 93.1 
January .« 946.0. 875.5 92.5 
February -- 924.0 848.0 91.8 
March.. 922. 0 842.8 91.2 
894.5 843.9 94,3 
839.1 769.3 92.7 
824.8 172.2 93. 6 
Number CARTS Number | Average 
Year. of enroll- Year. 0) enroll- 
teachers.| ment. teachers.| ment. 

1882-83 -.....- IL 367.0 || 1891-92 . 37 937.0 
13 486.0 || 1892-93 . 39 778.0 
20 598.0 || 1893-94 42 835.0 
1885-86 24 688.0 || 1894-95 43 894.0 
1886-87 28 775.0 || 1895-96 42 814.0 
1887-88 . 30 913.0 || 1896-97 .. 44 851.0 
33 | 1,107.0 || 1897-98 . 43 864. 5 
41 | 1,274.0 || 1898-99 43 917.1 

1890-91la...- 36 | 1,001.0 | 


a Decrease accounted for by establishment of branches at Georgetown and Capitol Hill. 
169 
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EASTERN HIGH SCHOOL. 
Numbers and aitendance, 1898-99, 


m previous Year. ------2--2+ sees ee eee eee, 
he beginning of the year 


eer 
Reece in 
Name at the close oF eat ee 
Viole On Orig eee ee sce 

ieee ean? in daily attendance 


Percentage of atten (RNR SS eSay Sose PR SET SO OS EER GO CED RS ISSO cris 
Salsa) 92,8 


Average enrollment, average attendance, and percentage for the Year 1898. 99 


Avera y 
Month. eaTOlnet el attonrnge Percent. 
sae age, 

Sep Cann DOR Se eeree nce casio as trenae meena Gu 492.8 | 482, 5 Sar 
October----- 505.1 483. 4 97.9 
Novemberesesce serene momen acer 499, 8 475.3 95.6 
December .------+-----777~ -| 481.3 434. 4 95. 1 
January -.--------2002 oot 474.5 435.2 90.2 
SR GDTUATY Sentra oe eno ree ee an ec 468.5 424.1 91.7 
SissgoS ROOTS 459.0 five 90.5 

450. 4 Tie 90.2 

432.3 305.6 He 0 

415.4 385, 4 ae 


MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS, 


Number in each course, by years, 


Second year (scientific, 27; academic, 78) 
First year (scientific, 76; academic, 152) 
Total number in the scientific course -.-...---. 2222222222... 
TREAT ATR He a eEho ca tdenni O{COUrsE Tree cg nceeoe veer eee et Las a 

Specials indentslesecmee n= seer eee = eee eames ore SLi ike cess Q 


1892-93. (Boys, 31; girls, 37) ---.-------------.----.2 22... 
1893-94. Fourth year (boys, 5; girls, 6).--- oS 
Third year (boys, 29; girls, 48) ....--...-........... 
Tals © 0 os ee ee ” 88 
Rem carte Gas Beas aoe aan 8 
1894-95. Fourth year (boys, 9; girls, 16) ............_.___. 35 
Third/year (boys 25; girls, $1)'. 22s s 0 SM S 
we re ewww ee eee anne = coe wee ol 
PLO tal ees Sere ee re ea Net 81 
1895-96. Fourth year (boys, 8; girls, 23).........._.__- “31 
Third year (boys, 0; girls, 1).-....-.-....-___. e Regia es > 1 
Dotal ener 220 oe 82 
De ee ic, Ge a 
- Fourth year (boys 3 gi iM 
ergo Beet OyBye10 5 iaytle, Bd) ee a ees 44 
year (boys. 18;: girls; 34) eeees eee ee ee een et 52 


1898-99, ye i § 
Fourth year (boys, 24; girls, 36) sen = 2 2 cei! 
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Table showing growth of school, 


| Number Average 


Year. of enroll- 


Numb 
| teachers. ment. Year, er | Avera 


c) 
of enroll, 
teachers.| ment, 


7| 158.0 || 1895-96 .. 


11| 239.0 || 1896-97... maleate’ 
15 | — 329,0 || 1897-98 __ i 401.0 
17 | 366.0 || 1898-99 .. 445.0 


19:2 3649) | enue Re cers | 21 468, 0 


BUSINESS HIGH SCHOOL. 


Numbers and attendance, 1898-99, 


First year (boys, 195; girls, 221) 
Enrollment at the end of the year 
Average enrollment..---.-........ 
Average avuend ance: 2222s ssossse sss oes, 
Average per cent of attendance 


Average enrollment, average attendance, and percentage for the year 1898-99. 


Month. | Average Average | Percent- 
jenrollment. attendance. age. 


September...--+-- 202-2002 eeneee----ee seen ee aa 530 520 98.0 
October -.-- 562 542 96.5 
November. - 548 523 95.4 
December . - 529 494 93.2 
January-.-- S11 468 91.0 
February -- 491 437 89.1 
March.... 478 430 89.9 

448 422 94.1 

422 386 91.5 

370 345 93.3 


Table showing growth of school. 


Number of| Average | Number of'| Entering 


Year. teachers. jenrollment.| graduates.| age. 
| 
USO econ pee colsw Sonos = Anoeeet Ce eree eee eee 8 274 0 16.4 
1891-92. 9 329 35 16.3 
1892-93. i 359 50 16.1 
1893-94. 12 410 60 16.3 
1894-95. -- 13 304 40 16.5 
189529 6 see seee ne ee nienee ewe tetanic eens aaa soe 17 421 7 16.5 
NS 96-0] tenement ates a enerete m aeeetae e ean ire Seren ae | 19 435 74 16.4 
1807-08 Sees ony eee ecae eee mene. ee 20 | 483 89 16.7 


Te ec cmos cosine cooece PARE OE SHEE e rer epee corer rere 21 491 101 16.6 
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WESTERN HIGH SCHOOL. 
Numbers and attendance, 1898-99. 


vamber of pupils admitted from previous year -...--...--... 
aa of new admissions. ------ = oo 

Number of withdrawals -- = oe ear 
Number of pupils at the en J 


Whole number enrolled (girls, 232; boys, 172) 


Tientestee ee -eee ete ccocas 
Average enrolime : a 
iverepe number 10 daily attendan 
co 
f attendance ---------- 
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Percentage 0 a i 91.5 
Average number, average aitendance, and percentage for the year 1899-99, 
Average || AVerms.e) = 
Month. enrollment. attendaige Per. 
omens Soares aay centage, 
351.8 845. 
September: 343.2 yt v 98.1 
October ----- Been ale: 0 94.4 
November - 361.4 BU 94,5 
: 832. 7 
December --- 3d: 92.0 
eee 8.4 213.3 89.9 
February. - ate eon a6, 8 
338, 6 295.8 a7 
330.0 3 Wt) 
11.0 9 
305.1 27 aa 
bs 0.2 88.5 
802. 6 = 
279.2 92.2 
Table showing growth of school. 
1l- 
Year. Teachers. muro Remarks. 
1890-91 ..-- 2 54.0 dirs leyest pupils. 
1801.92 -- 4 104.0 eae and second year pupils, 
1892-93 .- 7 156. 0 iss second, and third year pupils. 
1993-94 .. 10 181.5 | First, second, third, and fourth year pupils. 
1894-95 .. 11 199.0 Do. 
Pca 12] 245.0 Do. 
1506-978 Magee 14| 231.0 Do. 
1897-98 ...- = 15 290.0 | Do. 
1898-00 py teeceeseene 17 404.0 | Do. 
Courses of study outlined. 
a , 
=| Academic. Scientific. Technical. a Short Technical. a Business. a 
be 
English. English. | English. English. Englis 
History, History. F 2A neh orGer- Algebra. ae Arithme 
geb 8 e- 
Algebra, Algebra. man. Drawing. tic. 
| Latin. German _  or| Algebra. aoe Manual Training. Bookkeeping. 
Z French. Manual Training. _ Physics. Penmanship. 
EB Drawing. Shorthand. 
Typewriting or 
Mechanical 
Drawing. 
English. English. English. | Engli Engli % 
English History} English History. }) French or Ger- peat a ceaiee and 
Greek, French, man. Chemistry. Business Prac- 
_ | Geometry. Geometry. Physics. Manual Training. tice. 
A aes fat German _ or | Geometry. Drawing. * | Commercial Law 
8 bysics orChem-| French. Manual ‘Lraining. and Commercial 
° istry. Physics or Chem- | Drawing. Geography. 
&. graphy 
a istry. Shorthand, 
Typewriting. 
| Advanced Me 
chanical Draw- 
| ing. 


a This course does not prepare for the Normal School, 
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Courses of study outlined—Continued 
#| Academic. Scientific. Technical : 
4 3 Short Techni i 
Z nical. Business. 
: English. English 
English. glish. The f years! 
ian Garman or) French or Ger-| “aloy mol or| “hDUr fi 
Rall ss Biology or Ohemis- | Physies | theregulartech- urse is com- 
deems | gy roned| geo hom | nl Goeag a) ne 
: 4 4 OT em- y . Manual Traini in 
q uO or Ad: French. Dente | two years, 
= vanced Physics. Political Econo- | Trigonometry and 
=| political Hcono- | my. Surveying. 
my- Trig'y and Survey- 
Trigy and Sur- ing or History. 
veying or His- 
tory: 
a 
English. English. English. 
Latin. : German. or| Freneh or Ger- Students of the 
Advanced Biolo-| French. man. second year may 
gy or Ohenvis- Advanced Biology | Physics or Chem- substitute an 
try and Miner- or Chemistry istry. equivalent 
; alogy or Phys- and Mineralogy Analytical Geome- amount of work 
i ics. or Physics. try and College in English and 
3 | Greek. History. Algebra. Shorthand for 
B History: , Analytical Geome- | Manual Training. Bookkeeping or 
2 | Analytical Ge- try and College| Drawing. in English and 
ometryand Ool-| _ Algebra. Spanish. Bookkeeping for 
lege Algebra. French. Shorthand. 
French. Spanish. 
German. 
Spanish. 


lective studies are printed in italics; all others are prescribed. 
‘A general exercise in music is prescribed for all pupils. 


Drawing is prescribed for all pupils of the first and s r ‘ 5 
feignoat the course. econd years; also for normal-school candidates 

Candidates for diplomas must pursue at least four studies in every year, including all the prescribed 
atadies. Students who, from any cause, fail to meet this requirement are Sarolicdl as ‘unclassified 7 
and can not graduate until the prescribed work is satisfactorily made up. i 

Pupils who desire to prepare for college can make special arrangement of their courses upon written 


application to the principal. This must be done by pupils of the second year who elect Greek, or 
French of the scientific course. , 


CHEMISTRY. 


To the pupils of the second, third, and fourth years of the high school 
chemistry is offered as an elective study. The course, as given, permits 
one, two, or three years of work in the subject, the terms ‘“ General 
chemistry,” ‘Qualitative analysis,” and “ Quantitative analysis” out- 
lining roughly the class of work carried on. In each year the time 
allotted is five hours per week, one hour per day, for the beginning 
pupils; one single and two double periods per week for the two advanced 
classes. More hours of work are, however, expected of both the quali- 
tative and the quantitative students, as the laboratory work, which 
they do almost exclusively, requires no home preparation. In the 
beginners’ classes no exact division of the time between the laboratory 
and the recitation room is possible; about one-half is, however, devoted 
to laboratory practice. The qualitative and quantitative pupils spend 
one period per week in the class room, the rest of the time in the 
laboratory. 

In the first year of the course two aims are constantly held in view; 
first, the cultivation of habits of clear observation, correct analysis, 
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174 1 reasoning, and scientific exactness; secon 
independent ] pupil of chemical knowledge. As the second of if 
imparting UE pserved by careful attention to the 


best su : ia 
urposes oa ve system is used, the ee y work preceding e : 
R “nduc s saining his know a i : 9 
modified inguee’” the student gaining ge at first 1 
-ecitation room, fe 
of the rec! 


: laboratory, on finishing an experime 
as far as ES Ds teen statement of his work to the inet ae 
pupil at Ones a definite amount of work is every day requireq a aa 
for criticism. extra series of parallel experiments furnishes further 
Cee ee fi prighter pupils. In the recitation room the question 
practice for the elaboratory work. Classification of the kn owledge 


: ith th ; 
Ga GES oe beginning, frequent written reviews, questions a 


i the : 
ee a of chemistry to daily phenomena, and problems ie 
the ap 


4 dth to the course. The ground covereq i 
stoichiometry, ACs of the nonmetals and the metals, tegen 
this year inelndes lysis of the first one or two qualitative groups 3 ai 
eu See et used is Storer and Lindsay’s Manual of Chien 
eer He laboratory, the experiment sheets are prepared by the 
ee year of the course the aim is, primarily, to teach chem- 
es Se ily, to cultivate deftness, accuracy, and self-reliance, 

: iahoratory work is partly inductive, following methods deviseq by 
ora but amplified by the instructor. ete une previous year, a 
veinite assignment of work is made to the class; the brighter pupils 
working beyond this limit obtain a fuller course. In the laboratory, 
on-completing the qualitative tests of all the common metals, the pupil 
determines a number of unknown solutions. This is followed by a 
series of from fifteen to twenty-five estimations by “blowpipe” methods, 
The latter half of the year is spent in qualitative analysis, by “dry” 
and “wet” processes, of substances (except phosphates, silicates, ete.) 
soluble in water and acids. Although most of the common acids are 
determined, no course in systematic acid analysisis given. In the class 
room recitations are held once per week, at first upon the laboratory 
work, later (about two-thirds of the year) upon organic chemistry. 
Laboratory work in this latter branch has rarely been permitted, owing 
to the limited amount of time at command. The manuals used in the 
laboratory are prepared by the instructor, Fresenius’s text being used 
for reference. The course in organic chemistry is that found in Storer 
and Lindsay’s Manual of Chemistry, supplemented considerably by the 
instructor. 

In the third year of the course, primarily, scientific methods and 
habits of accuracy and patience are taught. As a secondary consid- 
eration, preparation for advanced work in chemistry is also sought, 
since most of the pupils who elect this course wish to enter college. 
The greater part of the time is given to quantitative analysis, this work 
extending throughout the year and including approximately three- 


the 
ese 


ogica 
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rters of gravimetric with one-quarter of : : 

dae afeises for practice” in Fresenius’s Quan Hie oe: The 

used as the basis of the work. All determinations a ee have been 

one-half per cent of the correct value. One period per oe ee within 

to other work, at first to lectures and recitations on the ig oe 

work, later to a brief course in crystallography and deeennaee 


mineralogy, the purpose being to acquaint the pupil wit 
common ores and minerals. pupil with most of the 


DRAWING. 


Though only two hours a week at most are devoted to this important 
pranch, even in this time much is accomplished in giving pupils facilit 
of hand, in the execution of their own work, anda broadening of ee 
pa ue appreciation of the work of others and of the great beauties 

Drawing is required for an hour each week of all the pupils in the 
first and second years, and for two hours a week for four years of all 
technical and special pupils and normal-school candidates. The special 
classes are a distinctive feature in the art work of the school and have 
proved of great service to numbers of pupils who have taken advantage 
of the privileges offered to fit themselves for further study in art and 
technical schools and for architectural and mechanical pursuits. If for 
good reasons a pupil desires it, drawing may be made a major study 
(six hours a week), each course being planned with a view to indi- 
vidual needs. 

The course for all the classes is as follows: 

First and second year regular classes, one hour a week; charcoal 
and pencil sketching. 

Third and fourth years, normal-school classes, two hours a week; one 
lesson figure sketching on large pieces of paper and on blackboard 
and one lesson in water-color painting. There are three important 
reasons why the study of water color is good for teachers—it is a sub- 
ject they will probably have to teach; it should make it impossible for 
them to wear or to countenance the glaringly inharmonious combina- 
tions sometimes worn in dress, and, more than all else, there is a subtle 
pleasure in fine color as there is in fine music, an appreciation of which 
gives a higher and finer enjoyment to life. 

Technical classes, two hours a week; one lesson in charcoal, that 
being the medium which gives the first artistic effects and trains pupils 
to see large masses of light and shade; first year, groups of still life; 
second year, casts of beautiful Greek and Gothic architectural forms; 
one lesson pencil sketching; first year, the study of beautiful vase 
forms; second year, machinery and parts of machines. 

Technical classes, third and fourth years, charcoal work; more 
advanced study of heads, faces, hands and a full-length figure from 
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echanical drawing; third year, orthographic pro. 
s, and perspective; fourth year, shadows in 
development of solids and intersection o¢ 
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s; one lesson in m 
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ccatist metric project! on 


sections, 180 A 
perspective and projection, 


solids. 
In the special classes, 


x ace i 
the same as 11 the technical se 


‘lL life, flowers etc. : 
ca ie aed fourth years the special class work is elective 
nN 


inui rc tudy of heads, faces, and full-lengt 
ae #08 HE Oe Gs or pen-and-ink work with Hee 
oe ill life, flowers, ete. 
a Bom gon ay alter con for extra lessons are an 
; ee Rie there being one for charcoal sketching from life; 
a . aatiky of plain and fancy lettering; another for advanced 
aed et and a very enthusiastic class in composition and 
wor ’ 
pieced ce east teaching of drawing, there is much work toward 
seaeitanee in the pupil of an appreciation of art. Numerous visits 
are made to the Corcoran Art Gallery, where the teacher and pupils 
discuss what it is that gives the value to ogee work of art. These 
trips, though made atter school, or on Saturdays, have been well 
attended and appreciated. Trips have also been made to the National 
Museum and to the Congressional Library. 

In the schoolroom there have been lessons about the pictures and 
art objects in the drawing rooms and about the rest of the building; 
one most interesting talk on art work by Mr. Dunbar, the sculptor, who 
illustrated what he meant by working in clay as he talked; and one 
delightful reading of Browning’s Andrea del Sarto, illustrated by pho- 


tographs, by Dr. 8. M. Newman. 


first and second years, the charcoal work ig 
tions, the pencil drawings being from 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


The work of the year is distinguished from that of previous years by 
several features. In the first year the work in pattern making shows a 
decided advance. Guided by the experience of the few preceding years, 
and aided by the appointment of an experienced pattern maker as 
instructor, a course of work involving the more general principles of 
this subject was planned and carried through. Considering the fact 
that this was the first definite attempt to systematize the work, the 
results were highly satisfactory. 

It was realized that the practical benefits of this advance in pattern 
making would be largely sacrificed unless an opportunity were found 
to introduce a parallel course in foundry work. The requisites were 
shop room and time. The former was secured by converting the forge 
shop into a foundry by removing the coal from the forge pans and 
using them for holding the sand. Benches were placed in the aisles 
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petween each pair of forges. The purchase of the necessary tool 
this improvised shop fairly adequate for the purpose. The « ae 
of time was also settled by this use of the forge shop Een 
became necessary to put the foundry work in the same lon Sa it 
forgins: This shortened the time which can be given to the latt = 
in that respect the change is to be regretted. It should be a and 
ever, that the visible results of this curtailment of time ee ee 
siderable—a fact for which the instructor deserves much credit. ae 
reasons made it necessary to place the foundry work after the 
in the course, thus separating it from the pattern making 
long interval, but that was unavoidable. 
ird feature of the year’s work i ‘ 

i ictaditional sniaieton va nase Possible by the appointment 

1 a ystematizing of the work in 
drawing. 

The advances above noted are a source of great satisfaction to 
those associated with the work of this department. Heretofore there 
has always been the knowledge of incompleteness, of links lacking from 
the chain. However strong existing links were made, honeves well 
they met the educational demands put upon them, it was impossible to 
forget that the whole, viewed practically, was no stronger than the 
weakest part. Efforts can now be directed to the strengthening of this 
whole, to the end that if shall fulfill its double purpose of hie educa- 
tionally and practically valuable, as emphasized in last year’s report. 
It is not necessary now to say that satisfactory results in both directions 
can not be attained until the new building, now assured, is oceupied. 

The number in the regular technical course was smaller than last 
year, owing to the fact that those who enrolled in the new two-year 
course were nearly all drawn from it. The new course has fairly met 
the expectations of its promoters, considering the unusual conditions 
surrounding its first year. The aim is not so much an arbitrary stand- 
ard of attainment, fixed to correspond to the ordinary high-school 
standard, as to give the individual student all he can assimilate while 
here. 

Referring to the shop work in detail, it may be said that, except for 
the change noted in the first and second year courses, there was no 
departure from the lines heretofore followed. In the former consid- 
erable attention was given to vase forms with good results. The orna- 
mental wrought-iron work of the second year shows a decided gain, 
especially in design. The execution was fully up to the usual standard 
of that department. In the third and fourth year, in the machine shop, 
however, quite a different trend was given to the work. Instead of 
building a class project, a machine, the effort was put upon the produc- 
tion of small tools of considerable variety in size and kind. These 
included twist drills, reamers, arbors, milling-machine cutters, and 
inside and outside spring calipers. The necessary degree of accuracy 

Do 99—Prr 4 12 
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igh the use of micrometer calipers. It is believeq 
~actice has been of great vi lue to the students, 
‘oof the first year has remained as heretofore, the aim 
The drawing d grounding in the knowledge of practical working 
bes a eae in producing them, including plain, free-hang 
drawings ae ee econ year the way was paved to the general syp. 
Ree i ge a course involving work with points and with 
ject of De ie ae and solids, all examples introducing familiay 
HES a ie on jesoond style of letters was taught and numerous 
geometrical Lae necially of forged work, were executed. The thirq. 
shop drawings, ancutat rigid course in projection, which dealt with 
ES RS was thus designed to develop the student’s power in 


; cases, and a Ms 
Saas The results of this course were quite satisfactory, although 
es js 


better are expected another year from those who have done the second. 
e D: | 


ar work above indicated. | 
ae cine the new building, it is a cause for congratulations that 
the atnnee in plans necessitated by the crowded condition of the Cen. 


tral will give this entire department a permanent home of its own much 
6 


Q as expected. 
N ae NE ee First year, 83; second year, 64; third year, 31 
fourth year, 8. The numbers taking the different kinds of work were 
as follows: Wood turning and pattern making, $1; forging, 77; machine 
work, 49. These figures represent the average enrollment for the year, 


The total of this enrollment was 186. 


was secured throt 
that this kind of pr 


OIVIL GOVERNMENT AND POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


The course in civil government and political economy is arranged to 


give about one-half year’s work to each subject. 
Prof, John Fiske’s Civil Government in the United States is used 


as a basis for the development of the work in civil government, which 
proceeds upon the following lines: 


The necessity and purpose of government in general. 
The history of government among Anglo-Saxons, briefly. 
The several units of local government in our country and their character and deyel- 
opment, intensively and extensively. 
The causes, character, and effectiveness of city governments. 
The history of our colonial governments and their development into States. 
The National Government. 
The United States Constitution : 
Its antecedents, 
Magna Charta. 
Bill of Rights. 
Articles of Confederation. 
Formation. 
The history of the constitutional convention. 
Work of the constitutional convention—the Constitution (studied). 
Operation. 
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Throughout there is constant comparison of the for 
studied with others, and an examination of the prac 
ment of the particular form under consideration. 
the pupil feel that the intangible and mysterious things of 
are a very real every-day matter, to be known, ane bea erga 
with in the most intelligent and effective manner. d, and dealt 

nN a s j 

8 i eee y ore ae ea the collateral reading of the class: 

: Sie nt, Howard’s Local Constituti 
History of the United States is especially helpful. peional 
i colonial and State g . 
ce By tis United States, eae ae ee ane 2a Nits 

ENe ; ; insor’s Narrative and 
Critical History of the United States, the last edition of B ) 
History of the United States, American Commonwealth Seri ee 
Talks About Law, and Bouvier’s Law Dictionary. pes 

i i pies : 

On the national Constitution and its operation, Fiske’s Critical 
Period of American History, Bancroft’s History of the United Stat 
Ourtis’s History of the United States Constitution Bryce’s ae me 
Commonwealth, Macy’s Our Government, Wilson’s The Stats wad Hie 
tories of our constitutional period to the present time. a = 

Dr. Uharles J. Bullock’s Introduction to the Study of Political Econ- 
omy has proven a very acceptable help in outlining the work of the 
class. The subject was treated much after the lines laid down by 
the author, whose work seeks to arouse the pupil to the character of 
the study by showing what the nature and extent of our nation’s 
wealth is and how it has been and is developing. From the considera- 
tion of the special case it proceeds to the consideration of the general 
conditions and principles which govern the material welfare and prog- 
ress of humanity, constantly using surrounding circumstances for 
illustration or verification of the truths taught. As far as possible, 
the class is led to investigate actual cases of industrial conditions. 
The preparation of the lessons is not confined to the text, but pupils 
are required to read collaterally such other works as Mill’s Political 
Economy, Walker’s Political Economy, McVane’s Political Economy, 
Bly’s Outlines of Economics, De Laveleye’s Political Economy, and 
Lalor’s Cyclopedia of Political Economy. Much help is also to be had - 
from Hadley’s Economics, Jevon’s Theory of Economies, Ely’s Taxa- 
tion, Clarke’s Philosophy of Wealth, and Walker’s Wages Question. 

The work in class is usually conducted in the way of a general dis- 
cussion of the topics assigned, with the idea of presenting the matter 
from every possible standpoint, and so giving to the pupils the broad- 
est understanding of the problem under investigation. 


m of government 
tical accomplish- 
The idea is to make 
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A general sum 


The economic history and cond 
The causes of the production ) 
Tho production of wealth. 
Factors—their organization. 
Cost of production. 
The theory of exchange. 
Basis of exchange—value. 
Medium of exchange—money. 
Monopolies—monopoly values. 
International values—international trade. 
Distribution of wealth, 
Interest. 
Rent. 
Wages. 
Profits. 
The wages contract and its 
Socialism. 
Theories of eco: 


as treated in the class follows: 


results, 
nomic functions of government. 
BIOLOGY. 


Biology is offered as an elective study to all pupils of the third 
The course as given, however, extends through the third and Bet - 
years, and when once elected, must be completed by normal ae 
candidates. The aim of the course is primarily to aftord ne : eae 
mental discipline which can come only from ‘the study of Peer 
science, and secondarily to put the pupil in possession of : nate 
ee of information upon biological topics. peed 
To secure these results one method of teaching, a i 
ive. Biology must be studied in the See ers ae eee 
asin the class room. The student must be required to find ep es sie 
self, and up to the limit of his ability to do original tee ee pues 
be made to feel that he can learn by his own efforts and tl fe 
cessful investigation he must himself get to the pattern of eee 
a Sstion. 


EQUIPMENT. 


For such work as that indi i 
s the cated in the i 
indicat preceding para, 
eo ae rae of this city in which biology is eae 7 
a ae ae hee are well equipped. ach has a aes 
-lightvd Jaboratory,in one case i sl 
nee ‘Ys specially planned for biologic: 
SC oma ones sufficiently well adapted to meet all reac 
ae Sees ee ee fittings, the movable moitare abies, 
é a, etc., are of the regulation 1: Fit 
ae gulation aboratory sty] 
Eee : each laboratory includes a aataben ot Bee ee 
eee sae Se aah Central 24, Eastern le wWeeen aa). 
; s, a full supply of 
ae omes, pply of glassware, th S 
ae ae performing the ordinary setae 2 aes 
gy, and a laboratory reference library Ne Sie a 
5 nts 
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peen wade by which an abundant sup if 

Seu for work is constantly on hand, aR ee eae - 
rapidly growing collection of typical forms of anima ee © 
comparative work on any group. The collections 
and flora have assumed already considerable pro 
tribute 10 little toward inciting and holding the int 


Is and plants for 
of the local fauna 
portions, and con- 
erest of pupils, 


TIME. 


The amount of time given to the study of biolo 


riods a week for two years (the third ty Pe) Ne dion) 


2 i and fourth of the hi h- 
course). In the first year the work is in general biology, the ane 
to give the pupil a broad knowledge of the animal and vestie 


kingdom and a firm foundation for the more 
work which is to follow. 

In the second year the pupil is allowed to choose betw 
and zoology and to devote an entire year to his favorite sci 


advanced and specialized 


een botany 
ence. 


METHODS. 


At least four of the five periods of each week are spent in the dis 
section and examination of living or preserved specimens in the iia 
atory under the immediate supervision of the teacher, For this the 
availibily of live material has been constantly kept in view while 
planning the work. Usually one hour a week is devoted to a lecture 
or to a recitation requiring home preparation on the part of the pupil. 
An accurate record of all laboratory work, lectures, and other exercises 
is kept in specially designed notebooks which admit of the rearrange- 
ment of papers according to any plan of classification. Comparisons are 
constantly called for, and without going into the details of the subject 
a general knowledge of relationships and classifications is required. 
In the latter part of the first year and throughout the second year 
practice in the identification of species of both plants and animals is 
given as a part of the regular class work. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


The following outline will show the approximate order in which the work is taken 

up and the amount of time given to each portion of it: 
First year— Biology. 

Laboratory guide, Boyer’s-Elementary Biology. 

First to fourth weeks, inclusive.—Study of the Crustacea. 

Type, the crayfish (Cambarus affnis). Observations on the live animal to deter- 
mine the habits, food, methods of locomotion, ete. 

Examination of the external structure, with a view to working out the segmented 
plan of the body and the homology of the appendages. 

Examination of the internal organs. The relations of the system of organs to one 
another; comparison of the crayfish and one of the higher animals based upon the 
pupil’s knowledge of human physiology; comparison of a number of crustaceans 
(sow bug, crab, sand flea) with reference to the external character. 
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und microscope and in laboratory met} 

+ the use of the compo es, 

Instruction 1 ‘ 
ait -¢. inolusive. Study of the Insecta. 
" i weeks, inclusive. 

Fifth to eighth % toridium americanum). Examination of the external atrioee 
8, 


pe, the Locust (4 
comparing with similar p 
Comparison of other inse' 
And by the same methods. 
Ninth aweek.—Study of the Protozoa. 
Type, Amada or Paramacuin. 
Tah week.—Study of the Pori fera, 
Type, the simple sponge (Grantia sp-). 
Eleventh week.—Study of the Celenterata. 
Type, fresh-water Hydra viridis a H, fusea. 
Twelfth week.—Study of the Echinodermata. 
Type, starfish (Asterias sp-). 
Thirteenth week.—Study of the Vermes. 
Type, the earth worm (Lumbricus sp.). 
Fourteenth week.—Study of the Mollusca. 


Type, the clam (Venus merocnarida). 
Fifteenth to twentieth weeks, inclusive.—Study of the Vertebrata. 


The dissection of the fish and bird, with a careful general comparison of skeletal] 
characters of the fishes, batrachians, birds, and mammals, 5 

Twenty-first week.—Stady of the Protophyta. 

Type, Protococcus or Pleurococcus. 

Twenty-second to twenty-sixth weeks.—Study of Algie. 

Types, Oscillaria, Spirogyra, Vaucheria, Nitella, Fucus. 

In this and following studies practice in the identification of genera and specicg 


arts of the crayfish. 


A 
ct types (beetle, putterfly, etc.). 


is introduced. 
Twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth weeks.—Study of Fungi. 


Types, mold, lichen, toadstools. 

Twenty-ninth and thirty-first weeks.—Study of the Bryophyta. 

Type, Marchantia. 

Comparison of a moss plant (Hypnum). 

Thirty-second to thirty-fifth weeks, inclusive.—Study of the Pteridophyta. 
Type, a fern (Pteris or Pellaa). 

Comparison of a club moss, horsetail, etc. 

Thirty-sixth and fortieth weeks, inclusive.—Study of Spermatophyta. 
Thirty-sixth and thirty-seventh weeks.—Study of the pine tree and other conif 
Thirty-eighth and fortieth weeks.—Study of flowering plants. say 


Second year—Zoology. 


Text, Kingsley’s Comparative Zoology. 
1, CRICKET (one week). 
Specimens to be collected by the i i i 
y pupils and id a i 
books in the reference library. : ces 
Compare carefully with the grassh i 
J sshopper, mantis, roach, a yalki i 
ee hemes g pper, mantis, roach, and walking stick. 
Compare larva, pupa, and imago. M 
Q go. Make care awing 
ae pees ; g ake careful drawings of each. Answer the 
For the larva: 
How is locomotion effected ? 
f fie Illustrate by diagram. 
How does it feed? Make records and drawings. 
How does it change into the pupa? ‘ 
Lor the pupa: 
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+ protected and against what? 


ow isi . : 
idences of vitality are shown? 


What ev 
ror the imago: ; 

I ternal organs can be homologized with parts of the 1 

of locomotion are found and how are they used rae and pupa? 


Relative size of the pairs of legs; same of wings, 


npar 

a Heres (one week). 

study of alcoholic specimen. Make full drawings of all the 
neenle; weigh the insect carefully, record; fold a small Square of : 
and by means ofa thread and wax, fasten wagon-like to the ieee ae ies 
the box until the weight is Jase great enough to stop the beetle; asa shot into 
compare with the weight of the insect. How great a weight ae igh the shot and 
the smooth ground? come eUua alone 

4, HOUSE Fiy (one week). 

ervations on living animal from directi oi 
Nae the whole subject of the Insecta. tions given by teacher. In this week 

Drawings: 

(1) Imago, dorsal view, wings in place, 

(2) Same, left side, showing spiracles, wings removed, 

(3) Front view of head with antenne, 

(4) Bgg of fly. 

(5) Pupa, showing all the parts. 

5, SPIDER (one week). 

Keep a live spider in a small jar, feeding it upon flies i 
vations (made while doing the work Gutliaea boise) Bee aeake icc 
food, ete. Draw spider and web. From a large dead specimen draw— Ds eae 

Dorsal view of head, x 10, name parts shown. 

Whole animal, ventral view, X 5. 

Whole animal, side view, X 5. 

Study related Acerata, Limulus, Buthus, and some Phalangid. 

6. MyRiarop (one week). 

Study of the living animal after directions given by the teacher, 

Drawings: 

(1) Dorsal view of the entire animal. 

(2) Head, ventral view, showing all the parts. 

(3) Head, dorsal view. 

(4) Two consecutive segments, left lateral view, showing legs and spiracles. 

In this week review the subject of the Arthropoda and prepare a classification 
defining the Crustacea, Acerata, and Insecta, and under the latter the subclasses as 
far as given in text-book. 

7, PARAMCECIUM (one week). 

Protozoa in general. Draw several species of Foraminifera. 

Observations on living Paramecium after directions given by teacher. Draw 
whole animal, showing all the characters. 

8. SPONGES (one week). 

Dissection of the fresh-water sponge (Spongilla). Laboratory directions in Boyer’s 
Elementary Biology. Examination of spicules and the horny skeleton of other 
sponges. Review of Grantia. 

Article in Scribner’s Magazine, November, 1894, on “Sponge and spongers of the 
Florida Reef.” 

9. CaELENTERATES (two weeks). 3 

Study of Aurelia, Pennaria, Astrangia, and Metridium, comparing carefully with 
Hydra. Laboratory directions for Pennaria in text-book. 

10. SkA-URCHIN (two weeks). . 


Parts; study of live 
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i thurian Asteroid, and Crinoid. 
Cth ae a gea-archin, carefully comparing the two ori 


i t 
tarfish and dissec ‘i Aaa 
compare types of the other classes for external anatomy, 


Comparing 
Review the § 
nally and internally ; 
Make a drawing of ote 
Plaarians mat e Examine, if possible, a liver fluke or other Parasitic 


apeworms. 
ne and compare as many types of worms ag cay 
d 


arians and t ; 
ee a planarian worm 


flat worm. Examine 
ained. 

ee AND SNAIL (two weeks). ; 
Observations on living animals after dire a 
Examine and draw the large garden slug (Limaz). 
(1) Dorsal view, showing all the parts. 
(2) Right lateral view. 
(3) Front view. ; 

i lix, Physa, ete. 

ae ed ee aa ase nautilus, Chiton and Scaphopod. 
13. DAPHNIA, CYCLOPS, BRANCHIPUS (one week). 
Oservations on the living animal, after directions given by the teacher. 
Study and draw (using the compound microscope) individuals of each group (Cla: 


docera, Copepoda). 
14, CRANGONYX OR GAMMARUS, Oniscus (one week). 
Observation on the living animal. Methods of locomotion. 
Movements of appendages. 
Care of young. Food. 
Alcoholic specimens (substitute a large form). 
Draw: Whole animal, x 2—side view. Chelipeds, X10. Abdominal appendage, 


ctions given by the teacher. 


x 10. 
Repeat work 
tion, draw— 
(1) Dorsal view. 
(2) Head, ventral view, showing mouth parts. 
15. DEVELOPMENT OF FROGS’ EcGs (two weeks). 
Compare larval frogs and salamanders. 
Compare adult frogs and salamanders. 
Compare larval frogs and adult salamanders. 
Draw— 
A bit of spayn with a few eggs in place. 
Single eggs in various stages. 
Series of tadpoles, showing metamorphosis. 
Keep careful] records of the time of each stage. 
16. SHARK AND SKATE (two weeks). 
Compare with fish. 
Study carefully the fin structure and the skeleton. 
Draw— 
(1) Shark and skate, dorsal and ventral view. 
(2) Shark, left lateral view. 
(3) Pectoral, ventral and caudal fins. 
(4) Shoulder girdle of shark. 
(5) Shoulder girdle of perch, 
17. Snake, Tortie, Lizarp, ALLIGATOR (two weeks). 
a ee for external characters. Make for each of the types the follow- 
(1) Entire animal, dorsal view. 
(2) Dorsal view of head. 
(3) Left side of head, mouth open, tongue exposed. 


given above with Oniscus as a representative Isopod, and, in addij- 
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Fore and hind foot of left side. ' 
BIRDS (five or six weeks). 
¢ the skins in the high-school collecti 
ren on learn to recognize the 
2 more 


: f birds. Identify at least 25 ‘ 
. portant orders © Su 49 species of ; 
imp careful record of the characteristic marks of each common native birds, 


(eight weeks). 
of some small mammal. 


ady of the skeleton of man and comparison with that of th 
© type 


dissected: 


Bay be: more important bones of the human skeleton, The same b 
‘ ame bones of 


gome other mammal. 


Second year—Botany. 


+-books and laboratory guides, Bergen’s Elements 

inn? Bye Ooe ks.—Seeds and : ee rch oueeL 

mirst and secon weeks,—Seeds and spores, and he its: i 

MG sind. 68 atiaeniscels tbe fg Wapeaoiioce ee and class 
available plants. (Bergen, Chap. XIX-XX.) Also en eee ee of all 
having in view the variations occurring under the preceding to ei able plants, 

(During the remainder of the year at least two hours’ PRnee ee k 
should be devoted to the classification of available material Rad ve meg es 
organographic characters by Bergen, Gray, Britton, Brown, and others e study of 

Third and fourth weeks.— The seed and its germination; the parts of th i 
their development. (Bergen, Chaps. I, I, III.) it Scat ne 

Fifth, sixth, and seventh weeks —Roots and their s ve F 
ae to ilustrate the absorption of liquid sau © ack ee 
McDougal, experiments 1, 8, 16, 17, 19, and such others as the time will scare Me 

Eighth to thirteenth week.—Stems, their structure and physiology permit.) 
Chaps. V, VI, and VII; McDongal, experiments, 24, 27, 29, 30, 32.) ne 

Fourteenth to twenty-third week (inclusive).—The structure and physiology of buds 
and leaves. Experiments to illustrate absorption of gases, respiration, and irrita- 
pility. (Bergen, Chaps. VIII, IX, X, XI, XII; MeDougal, eececmoned 43, 44, 46 
47, 49, 51, 52; 53, 54, 57, 59, 61, 66, 68, 75.) ee 

Twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth weeks.—Inflorescence, independent work in the field. 
(Bergen, Chap. XIV.) 

TLwenty-siath qweek.—Morphology of typical flowers. (Bergen, Chaps. XV, XVII.) 

Twenty-seventh, twenty-eighth, and twenty-ninth weeks.—Fertilization. (Bergen, 
Chap. XVIIL.) 

Thirtieth week.—The struggle for existence. (Bergen, XXI.) 

Thirty-first week.—Growth. (McDougal, chap. 6, with such experiments as are 
deemed best by the instructor. ) 

Thirty-second to thirty-fifth week.—Review of types, independent anatomical and 
systematic work. 

Thirty-sixth to thirty-ninth week (inel usive).—Individual work on available material. 


(Bergen, 


ENGLISH. 


The high school of Washington is compelled to meet the difficulty 
which all schools face, the habitually loose, careless expression of the 
great body of pupils. This condition exists because in the street, in 
the home, too often even amons those whose business is education, the 
thought is loose and obseure. The attempt of the high school is to 
overcome this tendency, to arouse in the pupil a desire to use not “fine 
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dign; 
t : 1 dignit 
English,” but ae ” That this ideal has not yet been Attained poe. 
with worthy eat it is encouraging to be able to report Progress 


che oe f English has two t ob 

de. aching ot Engusiy ax Sreat objects; 
ae is believed a ae thought, which demands clear, Sa 
clear, correct ae ypreciation of the best in literature, which jg the 
thinking, and the heb two are never separated in the course, becaus 
pest in thought. the second furnishes most delightful materia] for ie 
of the belief that ainty that the first of these is the fundamental 


4 cert : vege 

first. we Dt that the attainment of it is the tegt of all 
ne pete in all departments of study, that the English 
successful tee 


: reciation of the fundament 

- oiving to the pupil an apprecia vat 
teacher mf governing thought gives him the chief tool for the snecey 
ae iced of his work in all lines of study, the English Course 
ful acco 


lanned. se Ne ; 
has been p ek during three and a half years are given to Eng. 


: Hou Eee correlation of history, by the thoughtful coopera. 
lish, but ome of science and the languages, the Opportunity fop 
tion of ae application of the principles is greatly enlarged, the gen- 
as nity of the study demonstrated, and a corresponding increase of 
er’ 


eee Se express himself clearly and correctly he must under. 
stand the simple units of discourse, aes ecntvence and paragraph; 
accordingly, the work of the first quarter is devoted to the Study of 
these two. No attempt is made to analyze the Sentence for the sake 
of analysis, but, from the text chosen, sentences are studied with refer- 
ence to the relation between the thought and the form, until the pupil 
knows that thought controls form, until he knows that the mere use of 
the coordinate conjunction between two thoughts can not make a com- 
pound sentence, that he can not change a correct compound sentence 
into a correct complex sentence without changing the idea expressed, 
In the study of the sentence from this point of view the entire subject 
of relation words is dealt with. The pupil is taught that certain rela. 
tion words mean certain things, hence must be used intelligently. He 
is required to put this knowledge to use in oral and written work which 
is criticised entirely from the correspondence of form with thought, 
The pupil who says, ‘“‘Zebek Dorchi was a bold intriguer, and he led 
the Tartar tribe to revolt,” is not permitted to go in peace. He may 
call this a compound sentence. No oneinterferes with that at first, but 
he is sent back to his thought, left there until he sees that these are 
not independent thoughts of equal value, therefore can not be expressed 
correctly in compound form. 

By analysis of carefully selected paragraphs from the text, the prin- 
ciples governing paragraph structure are established. It is here that 
the most valuable work is done. The pupil learns that conveying 
thought to another is a matter capable of being governed by positive 
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antes, as Simple as good common sens : 

ne be to say about it? How much is teats gs its to talk? 
‘ia these points be arranged? It is necessary aa it? How 
ig ne is to tell the story of a trip up the river, or describe Ht ee t 
Monument. It is necessary to know nothing more if wea Pa 

the Peloponnesian war, the force pump, or the manufacture inensy 
Macoseaty 0; SUOM sD OE one if he were to write a history of the ‘ae 
geenth century. In the simplest manner in the world he ee nine- 
names of these laws: Unity, selection, proportion, method Th es the 
scious application to every recitation the student makes on no eir con- 
what subject, should be required, for only by conscious raed matter 
acquire the habit, and only when the habit is fixed is he stad e can he 
subject intelligently. When he knows that every ealencee any 
paragraph is the development of a single topic, that over Ae 
which does not relate to that topic is useless, he readily ae oe 
different forms of paragraph. There is no mystery here. A te oe i 
child has no difficulty in seeing that the paragraph which inact 
differs in certain particulars from that which describes the Wasincee 
Monument, or proves that football is beneficial. It was the eaiibot 
former years to defer the study of these forms of composition till later 
in the year, but the need for them in both history and English Ane 
outset made it wise to study them in their simplest form, itenarazernl 
during the first quarter of the first year. : 

On the side of expression there is absolutely nothing but the ampli- 
fication of these principles by application to increasingly wider fields 
of study during the four years. The details of the plan are changed 
from year to year as experience shows the inadequacy of certain 
efforts, but the belief in the great fundamental principle that correct- 
ness of expression comes from intelligent application of certain laws 
of thought changes never. 

During the first year more formal study is given to narration, descrip- 
tion, and simple exposition. In the second year argumentation is stud- 
jed in its simpler phases. During the remaining years all forms are 
used, as the nature of the subject demands, and during the entire 
course there is constant, careful criticism of oral as well as written 
work, entirely from the standpoint of adequacy in expression of correct 
thought, with greater and greater insistence that the thought shall 
keep pace in value with the increasing maturity of the mind. 

The feeling has often been expressed that there must be great form- 
alism, a great coldness, in the work—a loss of sympathy with the lit- 
erary side—since it is insisted so urgently that a pupil shall have some 
reason for the faith that is in him when he voices his faith, and that 
his form shall plainly show this in all recitations, whether discussion 
of character or narration of the most touching story. In the hands of 
a machine teacher there is danger. In her hands the inspirational 
method is dangerous beyond words. The best proof that formalism 
does not prevail is the daily recitation. No child can tell the story of 
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as not been led to feel the tenderne 

Nell acceptar ly sa has created her. The descriptions wt 
Eaaene Lancelot and Galahad—the pictures of the qin 
e and Guin neat g brand—bear witness to the Appreciation of 
rich city and ne “i Tennyson’s art, and the annual desire to 
the magic Pe and give Dickens’s tableaux shows that there jg 
Merehant of | Ne in the subject-matter, while some of the Paragraph 
a very lively rth-year classes in subjects of general interest—footbay 
work of the see accident on the street, or in the market—show that 
the track mee vactice of knowing what 1s to be said and how to Say it 
the constant pr maior time and suffocation of genius. In fact, “Eng. 
has not been oe ch alive, both in expression and interpretation, and 
lish : ea e that as a study it is not a mere device for the torture of 
pupl = 
young minds. ago, instead of adhering to the old plan of Sending each 

ee ae teachers of the different years the work to be done in 
quarter to t that quarter, it was deemed wise to place in the hands of 
that year for q mplete outline of the course for four years, in 


Anglish teachers a co ; 

Se ecck teacher might have before her the entire scope of the 

ey its purpose, and the details of execution of that purpose, that 
Ky Us 


each might know exactly what she was eae to eccomplish in 
carrying out the general scheme and how mue ee year should give 
to the succeeding one. This printed plan contains not only the out. 
line, but suggestive details, which are amplified in department meet. 
ings and in conference with the individual teacher. The results are 
greater uniformity in the work of the four schools, ampler material for 
comparison of results, and the greater enthusiasm that comes from dis. 
cussion of principles by a body of earnest workers. 

The pupils, while far from approaching the standard set for them, 
show encouraging improvement in their power to think and talk intel- 
ligently and in ability to write in a sensible, interesting manner on any 
subject reasonably within their appreciation. In the years to come it 
is hoped that improvement in these lines will continue and that the 
daily use of English that is not only correct, but in some degree really 
good, may be found. 

The work of the English department for 1898-99 has been carried 
out on the lines indicated in the foregoing report. 

Experience has proved the wisdom of devoting much time to the 
study of the paragraph in the first quarter of the first year, the beneficial 
character of the work manifesting itself in increased power to deal with 
small units in all branches pursued during the year. 

The papers submitted during the year show improvement over those 
of previous years in certain particulars. The narrative of the first year 
has less stiffness and, when based on the text studied, shows a keener 
appreciation of the characters involved. 

The descriptions, based largely on the poems studied, show a less 


pl ay 
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yonounced use of te poetical adjective, which has so often in = 
iven to this special form of composition the appearance an ee years 

fine writing which is not good prose. The critical work five pees 

less mechanical, and indicates a desire on the part of the 1g out is 
uite sure of his subject before he ventures his assertions ae to be 
while there is too much diffuseness, there is really less aidin a result, 

more honest attempt to say simply the thing worth Saying, ng and a 

In the year to come special emphasis will be placed on this phase of 


the work, for here is the best opportunity given by the schools sie fit 
e@ 


correction of the habit of specious Sounding, but Teally meaning] 
comment. ne 


Appended is the course, with omission of details, 
Purpose + 
(a) Clearness of thought. 
(b) Clearness and correctness of expression. 
(2) aed ha ene NGA of the great masters of thou 
(d) Uk Ea iy eee emo of good books. 
e 7 z 
Oe cs eridicdee ge of the history of literature to make a proper setting for 


ght and expression. 


FIRST YEAR—FOUR HOURS A WEEK. 
First quarter. 


Purpose: Study of the sentence and paragraph as the means of ex i 
Text: De Quincey’s Revolt of a Tartar Tribe. xpression. 


Study paragraph structure. Analyze for pos'tion and development of topic sen- 
tence; study with care the relation of sentences with one another, with topic sentence; 
study the structure of the sentence—simple, complex, and compound—with apecial 
reference to the value of each in clearness of expression of thought. Note the posi- 
tion, arrangement, and connection of elements for the same purpose. Make com- 
plete study of connectives; those that connect elements; those that show relation 
between sentences. Compare loose and periodic sentences, long and short, with 
reference to clearness and force. Study choice of words. Impress the truth that 
the laws of selection and method apply first of all to the sentence. Require constant 
practice in sentence making. Study the kinds of paragraph, narrative, descriptive, 
expository, argumentative, making careful study of the relation words belonging 
to each type of paragraph; with this give daily practice in paragraph making, both 
oral and written; criticise for selection and arrangement and for sentence structure. 


Second quarter. 


Composition, simple narration, and description, with stress on narration. 

Work studied: Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities. 

Contemporaries: Thackeray, Trollope, George Eliot, Charles Reade, Wilkie 
Collins. 

Assign the book as a whole to be read before any work based on it is taken up. 
During the two weeks required for this reading, plan the eight recitations so that 
no preparation outside of class is required. 

With a good short story, take up the points made on pages 70-75 of the Paragraph 
and Theme Pamphlet. 

Enforce the law of selection, making sure that pupils really see that only vital 
topics are selected. Give them Hopkinson Smith’s law that the good short story 
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should be reducible to a dinner-table anecdote of three minutes, Outline the stor 

read and apply the three-minute test. Give a second story and require outline from 
pupils without previous comment by teacher or class. Criticise for Selection and 
arrangement. Require outline for original narration from pupil’s experience 
Require short original narration—criticise for outline and sentence structure, After 
this assign selection of the different stories from Tale of Two Cities. Work wii 
the class on outline of the bare story of Lucie and Darnay. Require the work ¢ 

be unaided on the stories of Dr. Manette, Madame de Farge, Sidney Carton, anq ee 
others desired. Impress the idea of purpose as governing selection and y 


arrangement, 
From these outlines require both oral and written narration, criticising carefull 
the sentence structure. Guard against commonplace embellishment and Sentimen 


tality. 
Third quarter. 


Composition: Narration, description, comparison and contrast, emphasis on 
description. 

Assign the poems in the order of development of the Arthur story: Coming of 
Arthur, Elaine, Holy Grail, Guinevere, Passing of Arthur. These are to be read 
simply for the general points of the Arthur story, except Elaine, which, after the 
first reading, is to be studied in detail. 


Fourth quarter. 


Composition, narration, description—exposition. 

Texis: Ancient Mariner, Selected Poems of Wordsworth, Eve of St. Agnes, Selected 
Poems of Shelley, “Prisoner of Chillon.” 

Brief sketches of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats, Shelley, Byron, Scott, and 
Macaulay. 

Very little written work should be based on the poems of the quarter, Study 
them solely with reference to the thought and the beauty and truth of the expres- 
sion, requiring constant memorizing of beautiful passages. ‘There can be no more 
useful help for discovering what poetry belongs to the class of the truly excellent, 
and can, therefore, do us most good, than to have always in one’s mind lines 
expressions of the great masters.” 

The special emphasis in composition is to be placed on exposition. 

Through the entire year clearness of thought and correctness of expression are the 
first considerations. The eternal question must be, ‘‘ What do Iactually think about 
this?” ‘Does my language express just thatthought?” In making any outlino the 
question is, ‘What is my purpose?” That once settled, selection, arrangement, and 
proportion are good or bad with reference to the development of that purpose. The 
teaching in this matter of purpose, selection, proportion, and arrangement should be 
so logically done that pupils may be able to take any unit within their compre- 
hension, break it into principal and subordinate divisions, and discuss it intelli- 
gently. The development of this power in the student is never to be lost sight of 
from beginning to end of the course. In composition the oral work is as important 
as the written. Every recitation is a paragraph isolated or related, and should be 
criticised accordingly. In addition to written work prepared at home, much should 


be required in class. In all work unity of thought, correct spelling, punctuation, 
and capitalization are the tests. 


and 


SECOND YEAR—TWO QUARTERS—FOUR HOURS A WEEK. 
Composition, argumentation. 
Texts: Merchart of Venice, As You Like It, Twelfth Night, Burke’s Conciliation. 
Assign first reading of play for: (1) general story; (2) structure; (a) structural 
point of each act; (b) development of structural point by scenes; (c) the stories of 


the play—major, Casket and Bond; minor, Jessica and Ring, use and development 
of each; complication, climax, disentanglement. ; 


a 
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ding for study of characters ‘ 
. gecond reat and actions, all poj 
Dee to these to be proved by text. In this study all ieee made with 
ofere? q care must be taken that the pupil is sure of the meanin evidence are 


ee Bea the applicability of the evidence to the point. In Sane point 
ier and actions require the memorizing of finest passages cited as Sidon es 
ac " B 


y the play for its beauty of words, figures, music, its power of arousi 
arousing 


eral method for the collateral plays is the same as for thi : 
d to details of each. Select special points for Rua aTs ie 
adhere to the plan.  Riautehy Gh 


arative value. Require application of these argumert ce 
eee discovered. Constant written work is here the best taal? (iniiaaeeatie 
speech to most condensed form by use of results of (1), (2), and (3). The work ee 
(2) and (3) demand careful swudy, of paragraph structure. (5) Study selected : 
the analysis of American love of freedom, of Wales and Chester, for ae 
? 


tions, a8 aoe P : 
and clearness, noticing how admirable is his use of words, figures (climax and 
antithesis), and sentences. Study selected passages as illustrative of Burke’s fine 


sarcasm. (6) Give frequent practice in application of arguments to original pro 
sitions on questions of immediate interest to pupils. Caan 

The need of @ carefully prepared outline for every argument can not be overesti. 
mated. Require briefs of arguments upon topics not developed into essays 


THIRD YEAR—FOUR QUARTERS—FOUR HOURS A WEEK 


Composition : Weekly themes based on study of literature; narration, description 
comparison, argument, exposition. b 
Texts: First quarter, Chaucer’s Prologue; second quarter, Hamlet; third quarter, 
Macbeth; fourth quarter, Milton’s Minor Poems, Books I and II of Paradise Lost. ‘ 

History of literature from the Beowulf to Dryden, Stoppford Brooke. 

In the third year the work broadens in scope. The student is familiar with the 
different forms of composition. He has studied the laws of rhetoric as applied to 
these, has learned how to approach the work of an author, and is familiar with the 
use of the library. He should study now the development of the literature and 
language. He should be able to criticise more intelligently the works read, to dis- 
cuss the criticisms of others with an appreciation of the point of view from which 
the criticism is made, and, perhaps, to produce work which shall be something 
more than indifferent thought in correct language. 

The written work must be weekly, with careful criticism of unity, selection, and 
arrangement. The daily oral work requires the same careful attention. 


First quarter. 


Three weeks devoted to review of kinds of composition, with daily written work, 

In Chaucer, read at first for the poetical quality, the meter, and the music. 
Assign at first but few lines, taking up carefully the new points in inflection and 
pronunciation, requiring the law for every form. The introduction gives all the 
help needed for an understanding of grammar and meter. 

One of the most valuable exercises in expression, both in choice of words and 
structure of sentence, is translation. For this Chaucer offers abundant material. 
This is the one opportunity of the English teachers to work in translation with all 
pupils. In its helpfulness to the teachers of language as well as to pupils it can not 
be overestimated. Permit no pupil to translate by simply putting the modern 
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English equivalent in place of the old English word. Require the ex 
thought, but in modern construction. Cultivate a habit of really good senteng 
structure. Require the observance of the laws of selection and arrangement, oy iy 
where it changes the order of the poem. The translation is prose and steels 
observe the laws governing prose. d 

Require the pupil to analyze the poem for himself, discovering 
times in the work without constant questioning. 

Analyze the elements in the language, then assign the history of the development 
of English. This development is to be noted through the work of the entire ees 

The history of literature should cover the ground from the Beowulf to Chay ae 
Select only the most important points for assignment and plan the lessons go that 
this may fall into its proper subordination. 


act shade of 


the man and the 


Second quarter. 


Detailed study of Hamlet; collateral reading of Romeo and Juliet. 

Virst reading of play for: (1) general story; (2) structure. See outline of second 
year for suggestions on 1 and 2. 

Take next the study of character, which requires many readings of play. Study 
characters as wholes, not in single scenes or acts, but trace growth through each 
scene and act. Study effect of character on action and action on character, the 
influence of character interplay. Require constant proof from text that there may 
be no vaporing criticism on the model of Mrs. Jameson. Stevenson says, “Man ig a 
creature who does not live upon bread alone, but chiefly by catchwords.” Nowhere 
is greater care needed to guard against catchwords than ina recitation on ch aracter, 

Require pupils to memorize speeches which show the thought of the characters at 
crises in the play. 

Study text for beauty of word and phrase, for figures, music and rhythm, requir- 
ing the memorizing of many passages. 

Study words only as far as necessary to a clear understanding of the meaning. 

Discuss all points in character and meaning of play, first from the pupil’s own 
interpretation of text. Then take up the criticisms of Dowden, Schlegel, Ulrici, 
etc., with the closeness of analysis of an argument, comparing them point by point 
with each other and with the analysis made by the pupils, using text constantly as 
proof. Even the professional critic finds it temptingly easy to string together 
adjectives or to make careless assertions from insufiicient evidence. 


Third quarter. 


Detailed study of Macbeth; collateral reading, Julius Cesar, Othello, and King 
Lear. 

In the third quarter the work is less detailed. Plan from the beginning to read 
each play for certain definite points, that the work may not be hurried and lacking 
in unity at the close of the quarter. 

Be sure that every recitation a pupil makes, every paragraph he writes, shows 
clear thinking. Sentences correct in structure may mean nothing. 

The history of literature in the second and third quarters covers the period from 
Chaucer to the seventeenth century, special attention being given to the rise of the 
drama and the work of the dramatists. 


Fourth quarter. 


The special work of this quarter is the study of Milton’s Minor Poems, with 
collateral reading of BooksI and II of Paradise Lost. The history of literature 
covers the seventeenth century, but has for its chief interest the poets of tho latter 
part of the sixteeeth and those of the seventeenth century. 
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FOURTH YHAR—FOUR QUARTERS—FOUR HOURS A WEEK 


. Themes based on (a) literary study of the year, for development of 
0 


co (b) ex perience of the pupil, for development of creatiyo pow: 
oritical Dada y and prose fiction. oe 
Toxts: of literature; review from the Beowulf to eighteenth century; ad 
Histor peenth century to present. a aes 
frow ark of the fourth year deals with prose. As the prose of the nineteenth 
a is largely of two classes, the essay and the novel, the development of th 
century 5 has been chosen as the unit of study. st 
two form ys for class study are Bacon’s Essays, Addison's Sir Roger de Coverley 


essa. c: 
es Lamb's Essays of Elia, Carlyle’s Burns, De Quincey’s Flight of a Tartar 


8. ; 
Trib the essay with the study of these authors is to omit a feature essentially 
odern and valuable. The teacher should, therefore, read in class and discuss with 
eld selections from Stevenson, James, and Lang for that peculiar charm of phrase 


which is lacking in the earlier essayists. 

phe texts in fiction are selections from Malory’s Morte d’Arthur, More’s Utopia, 
gidney’s Arcadia, Lyly’s Euphues, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Defoe’s Renee 
Crusoe, Richardson’s Sir Charles Grandison, entire texts of Goldsmith’s Vicar of 
wakefield, and George Eliot's Silas Marner. In addition to this each pupil must 
report on one of the novels of Miss Edgeworth, Miss Austen, Scott, Thackeray, and 
Howells or James. There is always in class a minority that has read the younger 
moderns and is delighted to report on them. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH. 


ua 


The pupil who would excel in any subject requiring expression of 
thought, either spoken or written, must have at his command the 
proper terms and must also know the best and most effective means of 
using these terms. This efficiency can be gained only by careful, sys- 
atic study and constant practice. Our aim is, therefore, so to 
ur work that this thorough knowledge may be acquired and 
the pupil really become master of a crisp, clear method of thought and 
expression, which shall not lack the elements of grace and beauty. 

With this intention the work begins with a careful study of the 
paragraph as a unit of thought and the sentence as the means of its 
development. This includes a study of the elements of the sentence, 
their position as compelled by the thought to be expressed, and their 
proper connection and subordination in the sentence; also a similar 
study of the sentence in the paragraph, emphasis being given always 
to clearness and force of expression. Here, also, punctuation is care- 
fully reviewed as the pupil is almost daily required to do written work. 

Types of the paragraph are next considered, i. e., narrative, descrip- 
tive, argumentative, and expository, each being analyzed for develop- 
ment of topic and selection and arrangement of thought. This study 
occupies the first quarter of the year and is based upon Macaulay’s 
Warren Hastings or De Quincey’s Revolt of a Tartar Tribe. 

From the paragraph as a unit the study is extended to the connec- 
tion of paragraphs in a narrative, beginning with short stories, repro- 
duced, then extending to original short stories, and finally to a more 
extended and elaborate effort, generally selected from several stories 

D 6 99—pT 4——13 
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Here stress is laid upon the necessity of carefy 


into a novel. : P é 
We Text for this quarter, Dickens’s Tale of Two 


selection of details. 
CUED Jescription is stndied in the third 

In a similar manner, descrip : ths quarter, 
objects, persons, and places being the subjects a Stes siti Here 
comparison and contrast are taught and beanty, clearness, and force of 
structure are always considered the standard of Sega eta Tenny- 
son’s Idyls of the King is used as a basis for this quarter 8 work. 

The work of the fourth quarter, @ course 1n business letter writing, ig 
apparently more clearly adapted to a business school than that alread y 
pursued, yet it is believed that the previous training isa necessity in 
a good business letter. The series of letters begins with briet’ notes 
of application, recommendations, and letters of introduction, and is fol- 
lowed by a series of business letters on real estate, railroad business, 
and mercantile affairs, the latter including orders for goods, invoices, 
bills, duns, complaints, and letters explaining contested points in busi- 
ness relations. In all these exercises the outward form and execution 
are first considered, then the body of the letter is criticised for logical 
arrangement and clearness of expression, as frequently in business 
much depends upon the correspondent’s use of English. This work ig 
supplemented in the first year by similar letters dictated to shorthand 
classes and transcribed in typewriting, thus emphasizing its importance, 

During the first part of the second year, from the works of Shake- 
speare as a basis, the principles taught in the first year are reviewed 
by having the pupils select and outline and from the outline write 
and recite the various stories interwoven to form the plot of the plays 
studied. Since the fundamental principles of this work have been 
taught in the first year, more time can be given to the manner of expres- 
sion, so that the pupil besides being able to express himself clearly may 
obtain some degree of force. As an aid to the thorough appreciation 
of the works of the great poet and the ability to understand and enjoy 
all good literature, pupils are required to memorize the most beautiful 
passages of the plays and to consider carefully their scope. 

In the study of Shakespeare the fundamental principles of argumen- 
tation are taught, and later, from Burke’s Conciliation with the Colo- 
nies, as a sample of argumentative discourse, a more thorough and 
technical study of the subject ispursued. This work is especially bene- 
ficial to the pupil, since its immediate aim is to give him the ability to 
reason logically, to see the relation between cause and effect, a power 
necessary for success in the business world, yet one in which not only 
the average schoolboy but many far beyond the age of schooling are 
deficient. 

In the latter part of the year the course which renders English train- 
ing of the business school distinctive is taken up. This includes: 

(1) A series of letters, involving business questions, by which the 
ability to write good letters gained by the pupil from the course of 
business letters taught in the first year is tested and strengthened; 
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A series of letters incorporating descriptions of lost articles for 

: i descriptions of persons for identification, and descriptions 

ntificatlom fications for work to be done; 

va. series of papers based on narration of process, including the 
some simple process, such as the construction of a simple 


Deeitt : 
par or stool, or the making of bread or cake, actually accom. 


Hygien 
Bs ah is of such a nature that absolute accuracy in expression is 


_ dispensable ; thus it forms an excellent test of the ability gained by 
jndl pil in that line from his previous training, and forms a fitting 
the Pp the course of study which is to prepare him for actual serv- 


y xX for 3 
clima pusiness world. The written work based on the subject in 


ice in the Dus F h h 

pand, which 1s required throughout the year, affords ample opportunity 
fou the teaching of spelling, grammar, and punctuation, points impor- 
tant for success in every calling. 

While the preceding report gives the formal teaching of English in 
e school, it by no means covers the subject; for this work goes hand 


th E mele 
in hand with the instruction in every other branch. In order that any 
degree of proficiency be attained in any department of study, the 


teacher must insist that the pupil express his thoughts accurately and 


clearly in good English. 
FRENOH. 


The growing popularity of modern languages is due, without doubt, 
to the increasing demand for their use in business, travel, and social 
life, and to a prevalent belief that beyond the commercial value of a 
practical knowledge of a living tongue there is good discipline in the 
study of its idiom and culture in its literature. In the old days it was 
considered sufficient to be able to read foreign writers in their own 
yernacular. Such ability was developed by a study not unlike that 
given to Latin, except in its seriousness and extent. To-day the 
effort is to teach the language as a spoken tongue, to give students 
idiomatic, conversational facility, and to increase the earnestness with 
which the drill work and literary study were formerly carried out. 

In the beginners’ class in French Fontaine’s Livre de Lecture et de 
Conversation is being used. This work is based on the principle that 
a thorough knowledge of the grammar and a practical use of the lan- 
guage can both be acquired at the same time. Each lesson contains 
reading, conversation, and grammar, i. e., is at once practical and 
theoretical. The lessons are progressive, and frequent “recapitula- 
tions” give exhaustive questions in review on all grammatical points, 
while special emphasis is laid upon the study of verbs, the most diffi- 
cult point in studying French. 

From the first, so far as practical, French is the language of the 
class room, and thus great interest is aroused among the students. 
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Translation, however, is not entirely banished from the class room, 
An easy text, edited with notes and vocabulary, is taken up during the 
second half of the first year. 

In the second year Lectures Courantes, a continuation of the Livre 
de Lecture et de Conversation, is studied. This book contains oral 
lessons and also written exercises, the English text of which is based 
on the French text previously read; Les Historiens francais du x] Xe 
Siecle and Fontaine’s edition of Dumas’ La Tulipe noire are the other 
texts in use. 

In the third year Les Prosateurs frangais du XIX° Siécle, Molitre’s 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme and L’Avare are read, as well as two op 
three modern plays. French has now become exclusively the lan guage 
of the class room, but, in order to familiarize students with Freneh 
idioms and their corresponding Knglish phrases, the second half of 
Grandgent’s French Composition is used as a text, all corrections of 
mistakes and explanations being given in French. 

In the fourth year Les Poétes frangais du XIX° Siéele, Moliére’s Le 
Misanthrope, Corneille’s Le Cid, and some of the more difficult works 
of the seventeenth century are read, while original compositions are 
also included in the program. 


GERMAN. 


German is studied in the scientific sections for four years, and is 
optional in the academic sections of the third and fourth years, 

The purpose of the study is twofold: (1) Practical knowledge; as 
the high schools are in no sense merely institutions preparatory for 
college, it is essential that students should acquire such a practical 
knowledge of the German language as will be useful to them in every- 
day life. To this end a pure pronunciation and facility in speaking, 
reading, and writing the foreign tongue are thoroughly taught in the 
broadest sense. (2) Theoretical knowledge; besides a practical knowl- 
edge, an intelligent appreciation of good German books is developed in 
the student. To read and to appreciate the German classics and to 
acquire sufficient knowledge of the history of German literature to 
furnish the proper setting to the works studied are important features 
which receive careful attention. 

In the first-year class (five hours per week) recitations are at once 
conducted in German, the student being required to answer in that 
language questions asked by the instructor. These conversational 
exercises, however, are carefully graded, omitting all words and phrases 
not previously given in the text. Every word that is introduced in 
class is actually taught, and must be committed tomemory. Grammar 
is the foundation upon which these exercises are taught. One fact at 
a time is developed by all the illustrations at command, so that it is 
impressed upon the students’ minds. Itis endeavored to present each 
idea or rule in such a manner that it dawns upon the perception with- 
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puBLic 
on in English being necessary. For home review rules in 
ates? anatl vovided. By the end of the year a thorough knowledge 
on” jish are D e German grammar has thus been acquired, 


ba th 
gogll iments of eas : 
eon of articles, nouns, adjectives, pronouns, active and pas- 


vit, Or og weak and strong verbs, comparison of adjectives, numerals, 
sive ice 0 nore common prepositions and conjunctions, German word 
ses OF ULE? 1 uses of the subjunctive. 
as xts are introduced almost from the beginning, their prin- 
cect being 10 increase the pupil’s vocabulary. About 200 
Oe German prose are read in the course of the year. The 
. of the reading matter is memorized, i. e., the nouns, with 
ite article and plural endings, and the verbs in their prin- 
Zach word thus acquired receives careful drill, so that 
‘plied in all its various relations. 
German is the language of the class room, English is 
d to whenever necessary to a complete and efficient understand- 
pe subject. Translations from and into English are frequently 
Brief written exercises are prepared for every recitation, con- 
sisting mainly of translations into German. Original composition is 
encouraged from the beginning. 

Second year, four hours per week.—Iwo hours each week are given to 
the reading of ordinary German prose, the lessons being prepared at 

“home, while in class these works are carefully translated into English 
ait discussed in German. AJl grammatical difficulties and idioms 
contained in the text are thoroughly explained and drilled. Close 
attention is paid to fluency in reading and to correct and natural into- 
nation of the voice; to this end a short German play is read with 
assigned parts. 

After a careful review of the rudiments of German accidence, as 
studied in the first year, systematic grammar lessons are introduced, 
which are illustrated by a thorough drill upon the text read. Special 
stress is laid upon word formation, the use of the articles, prepositions, 
and conjunctions, the elements of syntax, especially the use of the 
modal auxiliaries, the subjunctive and the infinitive modes. Easy con- 
nected English is translated into German, and original composition is 
undertaken once or twice each month. Thestudent is required to write 
a descriptive or narrative paragraph upon a given subject which is 
within the range of his vocabulary. 

Third year, four hours per week.—Two hours each week are devoted 
to the reading of classical and contemporary prose and verse selected 
from such authors as Goethe, Schiller, Heine, Freytag, etc. Transla- 
tions into English are made whenever the difficulties of the text demand 
it. Some easy short stories are read at sight, and the student is 
expected to relate their contents. Prose literature alternates with 
more extensive works of German poetic literature, selected poems being 
memorized. 


resorte' 
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ion of connected English, such as letters, biographica] 
The trans ees is continued in this year and is supplementeg 
and historical ex en of the same nature. Systematic grammar les. 
eek illustrated by @ thorough drill upon the text 
: The subjects treated include the study of idioms_ 
read 1n class. ) Sa EE Tons yon 


‘diomatic use of pre 

: the idiomatic u : Z x 

cued ear, four hours per week.—This year’s course comprises mainly 
Daa ga German classies. Three are selected from such works ag 

the study 


ing i Barnhelm; Schiller’s Maria Stuart 
‘yo: Lessing’s Minna von ; 
a cae yon Orleans, Wilhelm Tell; Goethe’s Herman und Doro. 
Die J Benet Iphigenie. These works are thoroughly discussed from 
pe ate and dramatic point of view, and the students are required 
the li ite Se atniy essays relating to them. An outline of German 
feature with short extracts from German literary productions, sup. 
: : 
this line of studies. 
Tes Gatnan grammar is studied in conjunction with the texts 
sa class. Translations of short selections from the best English 
and American authors and brief original compositions on subjects 
i k 
ing to everyday life are prepared once a week. 
ey is Five hours a week are given to the study of Ger. 


Academic sections.— 
man in the academic sections during the first year, four hours a week 


during the second year. 

In fae classes, aS Latin grammar has already been studied, the 
work of three years is covered in two, the study of German grammar 
being reduced, while the time allotted to reading is increased. 
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GREEK. 


The course in Greek is designed to prepare pupils for the best col- 
leges. It is hoped that those who complete the course will show ability 
to read at sight Greek prose of average difficulty and to turn passages 
of connected English into Greek, the two points chiefly emphasized in 
the college entrance examinations of the present day. Proficiency in 
these points implies (1) a considerable vocabulary; (2) mastery of the 
forms; (3) a working knowledge of the rules of syntax. These ends are 
kept in view throughout the course. 

In the first year of study (second-year pupils) White’s First Greek 
Book is finished at the end of the third quarter. During the fourth 
quarter from fifteen to twenty pages of the Anabasis are read. This 
is treated in such a way as to furnish a very thorough review of the 
forms required in the preceding work and to encourage the pupil to be 
satisfied with nothing less than the complete mastery of each sentence. 
This quarter is regarded as the most important portion of the three 
years’ work, because the methods of study adopted at this time and 
the standard of scholarship set up determine the character of all work 
to be done thereafter in the high school and in the college. 

In the second year of the work (third-year pupils) four books of the 
Anabasis are completed and reviewed. Especial attention is given to 
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- «the rules of syntax So far as involved in the ; 
sist require con stant review. About forty idea pe ae 
fon ollar and Daniell’s Greek Prose Composition. Daily mractibe a 
We ing is given. 
sight eee past year the graduating class haye read the third 
aa pooks of the Anabasis, the first three books of the lliad, and a 
seventh pook of the Odyssey, Collar and Daniell’s Composition has 
Fach completed except six lessons (91-96), and the forms and ae 
the grammar have been thoroughly reviewed. 

“he text-books used are White’s First Greek Book, Goodwin's 
white’s Anabasis, Goodwin’s Greek Grammar, revised, Seymour’ 
Keep’s Iliad, and Collar and Daniell’s Greek Prose Composition, 


ma 


and 
S or 


HISTORY, 


History is taught primarily to train the pupil, secondarily to put him 
in possession of the great body of standard or “orthodox” historical 
facts. ae , 

The particular training aimed at is the cultivation of judgment, 
That pupils, that men and women, need such training admits of little 
argument. In the discussion of any subject the mind must answer the 
questions: What is to the point? What is vitally to the point? In 
what order must these essential facts be presented? To the extent 
that men think to the point and talk clearly and forcibly, to that extent 
are they educated. Failure in these respects marks the untrained, 
illogical mind. 

History is to be studied, too, for its own sake. The past of man’s 
living in society, his conscious eftort to better his condition, the story 
of the labored efforts by which he has overcome difficulties, can never 
fail to be of interest to other men struggling with the same problems. 
Nor is the past without lessons for the present. This story, at least in 
its outlines, the points in it which serve as milestones to mark the 
progress of this struggle, the so-called standard facts of history, the 
cultured man or woman must have. “Sighing for other worlds to con- 
quer,” ‘‘ crossing the Rubicon,” “meeting one’s Waterloo,” must mean 
more than mere phrases to our boys and girls. 

An account of the aims or history teaching would be incomplete 
without mentioning the possibility, in the hands of the resourceful 
teacher, of making better citizens, better men. Instances abound of 
deplorable effects following the acts of individuals or States in viola- 
tion of economic, moral, or other law. Without preaching or need- 
lessly intruding the opinion of the teacher, these may be made lessons 
for the guidance of the present. As pupils see that institutions are 
developed to meet certain ends, outlive their usefulness, and are super- 
seded by others better fitted to meet the changed conditions; as they 
realize that men must be judged, if judged fairly, by the opportunity 
which their time affords them; as they see that truth is many sided, 
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broad-minded sympathy, without whi 

Ve ea Seats gt must be largely profitless. ch the 
ae Soa nea that history is logic written in concrete facts, 

f the student of history is to arrange these facts, thj 
Ee Sit to the laws of thought. If the story of Alexandep 
nae for, the product must be a narrative conforming to all the laws 
of narration. If it be the government of Plymouth or a debate on the 
justice of the execution of Charles I, ee eee laws of exposi. 
tion or argumentation is the end sought. To reach this end the Skeleton 
of thought—the outline—should precede the finished product. In mary 
cases the work may as well stop there, for when the outline has been 
logically made the most important step—the marshaling of essentials 
has been taken. The development, the recitation, with its opportunity 
for teaching relevancy, sticking to the point, expression, ete., is the 
next step. Pupils are made to see that there are many things which 
may be said on any subject; that their work is to pick and arrange 
logically the few best thoughts which will present the subject as a unit, 

Home work is frequently made more effective by developing to some 
extent in the class the topic to be discussed at the next lesson, or a 
similar thought which may serve as a type. Excellent drill ig found in 
tracing, with either open or closed text-books, topics which run through. 
out the period under discussion or throughout the year, 

The selection of the particular thoughts to be discussed in the class 
is at first largely a matter of teacher opinion. Still, the cultivation of 
the pupil’s judgment is the end sought. By referring him to Standard 
historical writers his view of the study will be broadened. He will 
see what there is in the field of history. The study of the institutions 
of one’s country will suggest ideas to be looked for in the study of 
others. After work of this sort it will be found profitable to ask 
pupils to read through an extended period to decide what is worth con- 
sidering in detail, what shall be studied in the class. In this way class- 
room work is largely planned in accordance with pupil judgment. 

In all work it is borne in mind that the class room furnishes the 
opportunity for teaching, the chance to help the weakness, to direct the 
strength of pupils. It misses its purpose if it serves simply as the 
place where pupils may exhibit their strength or weakness. 

The secondary purpose of history teaching is achieved more or less 
incidentally. Facts will stand out more prominently if in the class 
only those movements and events be discussed which in the teacher’s 
large judgment are the most important. 

The following table will show the courses of history offered in the 
school. The aim in all years is the same, with increasing stress laid on 
the secondary purpose in the more advanced classes. The methods, 
while essentially the same, vary with the increasing power of the pupil. 
Tn the upper classes the selected units are larger. The paragraph is 
made the unit for the first quarter of the first year; a theme, as for 
example the history of political parties in the United States, may well 


The 
8 raw 
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sed in the last quarter of the fourth year. So, too, in getting 

A geman «facts, the raw material for classification, greater demand 
pogethe t as 7 pils of the upper classes for outside reading. In the 
gD on f this jdea the last five weeks of the third year are given 
jliment 9 ibrary study of the French Revolution, while the 


fu : sive 1 
an lees ‘American history follows this plan. 


up 
whole course 
| an 
— aes Se Remarks. 
Year. ee . 
i Fastern nations | Myers’s. Eastern Nations and | One-fonrth year ..! Required of all 
Greece. =a 
Greece ------ 70777 | Mate eae ee Sea: i 
ee ROME Ero moses Allen’s Short History of the Ro- | One-half year-.... Do. 
man People. 
England ---------- | Montgomery’s Leading Facts of |..-.- donesocsersis. Do. 
second--- English History. 
ie Europe, since fall | Duruy's History of France -...-.. One year..-.--.... Elective. 
ae of Rome. ' 
: States----- Library ae e sr oaeeed tie ee S68 cele ad os e 
Fourth -- United Sta’ | 
LATIN. 


The general Latin course covers four years, with five recitations a 
week in the first and fourth years and four in the second and third 
years. The aim of the first year’s work is to ground pupils thoroughly 
in forms and to make them familiar with the commonest principles of 
syntax. In order to’ give some practice in connected reading before 
beginning Ozesar, Collar and Daniell’s First Latin Book is supplemented 
by Sanford and Churchill’s Viri Rome. 

Whether on account of the long vacation or defects in the first year’s 
training, the average pupil is found unable to read a text as difficult as 
Cesar at the beginning of the second year. The study of Viri Rome 
is for this reason continued through the first quarter of the second year 
and Cesar is read during the last three quarters. A complete review 
of forms is found necessary in this year, and as exhaustive study of 
syntax as possible is made in connection with Cesar. Text editions of 
Viri Rome and Cesar, without notes or vocabulary, are now in use in 
all classes, with what are felt to be excellent results. 

In the third year Cicero’s Orations against Catiline are read, with 
some historical study of the period, and study of Cicero’s style. The 
formal study of Latin composition is begun in this year. 

In the fourth year five books of Virgil’s Hineid and selections from the 
sixth are read. This is accompanied with the study of Virgil’s style; 
fine passages are occasionally memorized, parallel passages from Latin 
and other literatures are read in class, and essays on themes suggested 
by the author and written translations of selected passages are presented. 
Latin composition is continued in this year. 

The amount of Latin read in the course has been materially dimin- 
ished within the past few years. The chief reasons for the change 
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ae urses now open to students and the ady 
ee On reveal in all departments. The study a 
Rats believed, must ever be a difficult one, if it is to make the 
expected return in training and culture. From its necessity of adapt. 
ing the general course to the growing OER) upon the students, 
with only limited time, has arisen the college Latin class. Thiy clas 
reads all the additional Latin required for college entrance, havin g four 
recitations a week during the fourth year. Pupils of this class hake 
a more thorough study of Cicero’s style and of the historical Setting of 
his orations, make a careful study of the sixth book of the Aneid, and 
do more advanced work in composition. 


ceq 


MATHEMATICS. 


Algebra.—tit is believed that a successful effort has been made to 
teach the subject from a logical standpoint, development of Principles 
being the constant aim. The pupils have been taught, step by step, the 
principles underlying every operation, and have developed the relation 
of principles of increasing breadth; while accuracy, proper arrange. 
ment, and clearness of statement have been constantly impressed. 

Geometry (second year).—Bookwork has been made subservient to the 
“originals,” and while the main use of the subject as a powerful mental 
drill has been kept constantly in mind, its practical application to 
numerical examples has suffered in no way. Here, as throughout the 
entire mathematical course, stress is laid on exact definitions, rigid 
logical processes, clearness of conception and expression, sustained 
courses of proof, exact results, the selection of the best methods, and 
the cultivation of the powers of insight, judgment, and origination, 
rather than of memory. 

The analytic rather than the synthetic method of proof has been 
required as the most important, and in many cases the students have 
traced a proposition back to the primary definitions and axioms, proy- 
ing all the intermediate propositions through which the line of direct 
proof extended. The synthetic method has been used as an adjunct, 
giving the student drill in the formal statement of a chain of reason- 
ing, omitting everything that in any way interfered with its logica] 
development. 

Solid geometry and trigonometry (third year).—The third-year course 
is ample to prepare the student for any college he may desire to enter, 
The utmost care has been taken in arranging the work to secure con- 
clusive checks and tests of accuracy exclusive of mere book answers, 
so that the student may be able to find out in his subsequent practical 
work in surveying just where the error arises and how he may correct it. 

Surveying (third year).—The last quarter of the school year is devoted 
to this subject, two weeks of which comprise practical work in the 
field, thus affording a fair opportunity to acquire a working knowledge 
of the instruments and fundamental problems. Numerous parties are 
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side of school time, and great enthusiasm is shown 

ade UP a antage of the facilities offered for field practice. 

takin a algebra and analytical geometry (fourth year).—The course 

Advance | ‘algebra is identical with the requirements for advanced 

; advance Gorell University and for admission to the courses in 

é anand electrical engineering and architecture. 

panica in analytical geometry is extended, for the amount of time 

it, and is largely in excess of the requirements for admission 
ins University, coyering the first four chapters of the 

nd the following four in a more cursory 


tirely out 


iw 


evoted to 
B Johns Hopk ? 
text-book exhaustively a 


anner- 
ue PHYSICS. 


past year there has been no radical change in the depart- 
ment of physics It is pelieved that this science should awaken in the 

upil any dormant mental faculty, increase his power to think, enlarge 
nis vocabulary, increase his powers of expression, and enable him to 
i nderstand more fully the civilization into which he has been born. 

Of the qualities which go to make the man among men, the effort is 
made to develop the power of observation in noting phenomena, espe- 
cially those involving chan ge of energy; to exercise and thus strengthen 
the reflective faculty in tracing causal relations, and to develop the 


power of expression in words, drawings, and mathematical symbols by 


reports upon experiments and problems. 
During the last three years the object of the instruction has been to 


give a wider though a less detailed view of the subject. By proper 
planning, the subject of light in addition to those already pursued can 


be taken in the second year. 
The same text-book and the same amount of time are allotted to the 


subject as in former years. 


puring the 


SPANISH. 


The study of the Spanish language was quite recently introduced in 
the high school. The course is practical, no attempt being made as 
yet to study the literature of Spain. Grammar, conversation, and 
written exercises are included in the one-year course. The text-books 
are Edgren’s Spanish Grammar, Fontaine’s Doce Cuentos Escogidos, 


and Cortina’s El Indiano. 


BUSINESS COURSE. 
ARITHMETIC. 
First year—four hours per week. 


FIRST QUARTER. 
I.—Fractions : 
A. Common and decimal fractions. Review. 
B. Simple percentage. 
C. Application to concrete cases. 
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j1.—Simple cash transactions. (Dealing direct, in partnership, and trouge ke 
oN) f offers. 


comparison te) 


Quantities and cost, including expenses. 


Selling prices, gains, losses, etc. 

Shares in investments, gains, etc. : 
_ Payments and collections—by currency, check, and money ordoy 
. &)) 3 * . . eee ; : 
?, Commercial paper. Bills, invoices, and stat ts 


Heat 


= 


SECOND QUARTER. 

III.—Simple cash or credit transactions. Allowances. (Dealing direct, jy oe 
: nership, and through an agent. ) ; 

‘A, Cost. Allowances for quantity, amount of bill, and for cash sett 


ment. 

B. Comparison of offers. : 

C. Selling prices and list prices. 

D. Gains, losses, rates, etc. 

E. Paymenta—by check, money orders, and drafts. 
Iv.—Preparation and care of goods. Estimating. 

‘A. Measuring, sorting, and packing stock. 

B. Allowances for shrinkage, dyeing, ete. 

©. Mixing goods. 


D. Marking goods. : 
E. Simple estimating. Quantity and cost. 


THIRD QUARTER. 


V.—Simple cash transactions. Abroad. (Dealing direct, in partnership, anq 
through an agent.) 

A. Cost in United States and foreign money. 

B. Duties and allowances. 

C. Commissions, gains, losses, ete. 

D. Payments—by foreign exchange. 

VI.—Higher cash transactions. 

A. General investments in real estate. 
1. Cost payments, income, etc. 
2. Expenses of ownership. 
3. Sales, losses, gains, etc. 

B. General investments in property. 

C. Settlement of estates. 

VII.—Charges for the use of money. 
A. Development of interest cases from percentage. 
B. General drill in interest. 
VIU.—Transactions inyolving time payments. 

A. Not involving notes. 
1. Purchases or sales on credit. Interest on payments. 
2. Transactions involving loan of money. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 


3. Settlement of payments before due. 
4. Equation and settlement of standing accounts. 
5. Income on investments. 
13. Involving notes. 
1. Purchases and sales. Payments by note. 
2. Settlement of notes when due. 
3. Settlement of notes before due. 
4, Partial payments, 
5. Cash settlements by discounted notes. 


v 
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artnership- 


i“ Hight yartnership- Investments, gains, liabilities, etc. 
$ ie 


B stock corporations. — | 
quarter frequent written Jessons are given and brief discussions of 
mas i ired. 
nie siness topics are requi 
“ 4 Second year—two hours per week. 


FIRST QUARTER. 


rst-year course. 
h transactions. 
h or credit transactions. 


f goods for market. 
f a set of interdependent business transactions. with 


mmercial papers. 


‘ fi 

view of 
j,_Re ‘A, Simple cas 
Bp. Simple cas 
C. Preparations 0 
lution 0: 

work: The 50 
For eparation of the necessary co 
5 E 

ee SECOND QUARTER. 


i st-year course. 
Dee ae eeaastions abroad. 
B. Higher cash transactions. 
CG. Charges for the use of money. 
D. Transactions involving tine payments. 
ntinuation of the set of business transactions. 


Home work: Co 
THIRD QUARTER. 


{I.—Bids, estimates, and contracts. 
; A. Estimates of quantities. 
B. Preparation and calculation of bids. 


CG. Contracts. 
Home work: Practical problems in estimating, applying principles developed in 


class. 
FOURTH QUARTER. 


Tv.—Investments—Cash and time. 
A, Merchandise or general property. 
B. Real estate. 
C. Stock. 
y.—Equation of accounts. 
Home work: Test problems in estimates and money settlements. 
BOOKKEEPING. 


First year—five hours per week. 


A. Ruling. 
B. Figure making. 
C. Form and use of principal books. 
1. Daybook. 
2. Cashbook. 
3. Journal. 
4. Ledger. 


D. Journalizing simple transactions. 
E. Simple practice sets requiring the use of the foregoing books, 


Il.—Use of the trial balance, statement, and balance sheet. 


II.—Use of auxiliary books: 
1. Sales book. 


2. Invoice book. 
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ili pooks—Con 
cee ase Ghesk book. 
4, Notebook. 
5, Receipt book. : 
ractice sets requith 


Il. 


al ng the use of the foregoing books. 
jv.—Advance Pp 


Second year—five hours per week. 


g difficult practicesets and journalizing intricate transaction, 
8. 


_-Review by workin 
Agu nership books. 


11—Complicated part 
A, Opening: 
B. Keeping: 
GC. Closing. 
oe A. Making statements. 
B. Making balance sheets. 
Cc. Adjusting deranged ledgers. 
IV.— 
‘A. Business practice. ° 
B. Commercial papers. 
C. Banking. 


PENMANSHIP. 


First year—twenty minutes per day. 


I.—Position. 

A. Hand. 
B. Pen. 
C. Paper. 
D. Body. 

II.—Movement. 
A. Whole arm. 
B. Forearm. 
C. Finger and combined. 

IiI.—Form. 
A. Small letters. 
B. Capital letters. 
C. Abbreviated. 
D. Classification of letters. 

IV —Spacing. 
A. Width and height of letters. 
B. Space between letters and words. 

V.—Slant. 
A. Main slant. 
B. Connective slant. 
C. Uniform slant, for slant or vertical writing. 

VI.—Size. 
A. For ledger headings. 
B. For correspondence. 
C. For entries of accounts. 
D. For journal-daybook explanations. 

VI.—Speed exercises. Drill upon exercises designed to compel proper movement 

of hand and arm and to acquire ease in writing. 
ViU.—Writing from dictation. From 16 to 25 words per minute and upward. 
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SHORTHAND, 


First year—four hours per week, 
FIRST QUARTER. 


hic spelling. he 
nsonants and vowels; position of outlines, 
Rept igns for and 7. 
entation of sounds for 8 and z. 
bi ns and easy sentence work. 


Noes 
ton of work involving above principles. 


“_ word sig 

yi TranscniP 
SECOND QUARTER. 

resentation of sounds of s and 2 (continued). 

A. 8e2 circle. 

B. steh loop, str loop. 

Q. es and ze strokes. 

resentation of sounds of h, w, y. 

A. Hay tick and stroke. 

B. w semicircle, stroke, and hook. 

‘Oney semicircle and stroke. 


j.—Rep 


ji.—Rep 


_—Hooks. 
a A, Small initial hooks. 


B. Small final hooks. 

CG, Combination of iss and sez with the hooks, 
jy.—Word signs and sentence work. 
y,—Transcription of work involving above principles, 


THIRD QUARTER. 
J.—Halving principle. 
JJ.—Doubling principle. 
UL.—Large hvoks and tion curl. 
[V.—Word signs and sentence work. 
y.—Typewritten transcription of shorthand work. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
I.—Prefixes and affixes, 
II.—Special vocalization. 
llI.—Word signs, phrases, contractions, sentence work. 
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IV.—Dictation, with transcription on the typewriter, of sentences, proverbs and short 


business letters. 


Seeond year—five hours per week. 


FIRST QUARTER. 


I.—Dictation and transcription of sentences involving common errors in grammar. 


I[.—Dictation and transcription of Congressional proceedings. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
I.—Dictation and transcription of railroad letters. 
11.—Dictation and transcription of real estate letters. 
THIRD QUARTER. 


Bagge cenion and transcription of legal forms.» 
I.—Dictation and transcription of Patent Office forms. 
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FOURTH QUARTER. 


i ork. 
—_ Review and test w 
ae TYPEWRITING. 


First year—two hours per week. 
FIRST QUARTER. 
{.—Preliminary lessons in use and care of typewriter. 


U.—Fingering exercises. 
SECOND QUARTER, 


J.—Exercises for punctuation. 
J1.—Business letter form. 
JIL.—Official letter form. 
TV.—Methods of emphasizing and centering words, 
V.—Congressional proceedings. 
Vi.—Declaration at law. 
Vil.—Itemized bill. 
VIU.—Building specification. 


IX.—Patent specification. 
THIRD QUARTER. 


Transcription from engraved pages of shorthand text-book, 
FOURTH QUARTER. 


Transcription from engraved pages of shorthand text-book and from shorthand 


notes. 
Second year—four hours per week. 


Transcription of shorthand dictation. 

Copying from rough draft. 

Review exercises based on previous work. 

Carbon and letter press copying. 

Instructions relating to mechanism, manipulation and repair of the typewriter, 
Hectograph and mimeograph copying. : 
Direct dictation to typewriter. 


COMMERCIAL LAW. 
Second year—three hours per week. 


FIRST QUARTER. 
Contracts : 

I.—Form of. 

II.—Nature of. 
III.—Elements of. 
IV.—Interpretation of. 

Y.—Fundamental law of. 
VI.—Special laws relating to. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
Agency : 
I.—Agency—a contract. 
II.—Parties. 
III.—Relation of parties, 
IV.—Responsibilities of parties, 
V.—Fundamental law. 
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ship : 
any ], Formation. 


1J.—Dissolution. 
{1l.—Parties. 
Ty.—Test. 
y,—Kinds. 
Corporations: Difference between partnership and corporations as to— 
Ue: J.—Legal character. 
{I,_Formation. 
J.—Death of members. 
{y.—Transfer of interest. 
v.—Powers. 
vi.—Debts. 
Sales: 
J.—Sale—a contract. 
JI.—Difference between a sale and an agreement to sell. 
JII.—Requisites of a sale. 
A. Binding contract. 
B. Existence of property. 
C. Ownership by seller. 
D. A specified property. 
E. Consideration—money. 
1V.—Incidents of a sale. 
A. Delivery. 
B. Seller’s lien. 
C. Warranty of quality. 
D. Warranty of ownership. 
E. Stoppage in transit. 
V.—Sales by agents. 


THIRD QUARTER, 
Commercial paper: 
I.—Classes. 

A. Notes. 

B. Drafts. 

C. Checks. 

II.—In the hands of original parties. 

A. Evidence of debt. 

B. Condition of enforcement. 
III.—In the hands of subsequent parties. 
IV.—Negotiability. 

A, Formal requisites. 

B. Legal essentials. 

V.—Transfer. 

A. Method. 

B. Results. 
VI.—Consideration. 

VII.— Effect of knowledge of parties. 
A. Original. 
B. Subsequent. 
VIII.—Methods of calculating time. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
Interest in lands: 
I.—Quantity. 
II.—Time of enjoyment. 
D o 99—pT 4——14 
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rest 1 lands— Continued. 
es at _Numbet of owners. 
Iv._Conveyance. 
A. Instruments. 
1, Warranty deed. 
2, Quitelaim deed. 
. Lease. 
. Release. 
, Mortgage. 
6. Trust. 
B. Bssentials. 
v.—Law relating to fixtures. 
Common carriers: 
J.— Obligation. 
II.—Liability. 
UI.—Lien. 
Shipping: 
J.—Carriers. 
jJ._Shippers. 
Ju.—Charter party. 
Bailment: 
J.— Classes. 
IL.—Obligation 
Insurance: 
J.—Kinds. 
II.—Policy. 
UI.—Value. 


3 
4 
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arising from benefits to bailor and bailee. 


ENGLISH. 


First year—five hours per week, 


FIRST QUARTER. 


J.—Paragraph structure. 
(Based on Revolt of the Tartars. ) 
I].—Sentence structure. 
SECOND 
J.—Narration. 


QUARTER. 


A. Outlines from Tale of Two Cities. 
B. Stories from Tale of Two Cities. 


C. Character sketches. 
D. Original stories. 


THIRD QUARTER. 


I.— Description. 


A. Outlines from Idyls of the King. 


B. Paragraphs from Idyls of the 


King. 


C. Paragraphs from material objects. 


FOURTH 
I.— Business letters. 


QUARTER. 


Second year—four hours per week. 


FIRST QUARTER. 


I.—Narration. 
A. Outlines from— 
1. Merchant of Venice. 
2, As You Like It. 
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SECOND QUARTER, 


SUE fons in principles of argumentation, 
Ine, Outlines of portions of Burke. 
i Paraphrases of portions of Burke. 
3, Briefs of questions of the day. 
1. Developed arguments on questions of the day. 


_Argum 
I. iw 


THIRD QUARTER. 


entence and paragraph structure, narration and character sketch 
Outlines of essays from De Coverley Papers. ; 
Bp. Paraphrases of essays from De Coverley Papers. 


: CG. Sketches of characters. 


, 
FOURTH QUARTER, 


1 Review of & 


usiness forms. 
A. Business letters. 
B. Business descriptions. 
C, Business narrations. 
p. Business exposition. 


i—B 


DRAWING. 


First year—three hours per week. 


[.—Mechanical. 

A. Theory of orthographic projection. 

B. Orthographic projections of solids and developments of surfaces. 

C. Orthographic drawings; outside views and sections of pieces of machin- 
ery, finished according to the rules of the United States Patent Office. 

PD. Isometric cube and theory of isometric projection. 

E, Isometric drawings of machine details. 

F. Preparation of floor plans and front elevations of small brick house. 
(Optional. ) 

G. Lettering. Titles printed on each sheet. 

IL.—Free-hand sketches of room corners, doorways, and other interior details. 
I[.—Study of architectural styles by means of lectures and outdoor trips to various 


buildings. 
COMMERCIAL HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY, 
FIRST QUARTER. 
Ancient and medieval commerce: 
J.—General view of all commerce—by teacher. 
II.—General outline of possible causes for rise and progress of commerce— 
class work. 
Ill.—Study of Phenicia, using previous outline as help im making outline. 
Criticism of outlines for completeness, arrangement, single standpoint. 
IV.—Study of Carthage for causes of loss of trade and decline. 
V.—If£ necessary, development in class of outline of some country’s commer- 
cial history in order to show how to treat specific cases. 
VI.—Review of the progress of trade to the time of Rome. 
VII.—Study of Rome for beginning of organizations for trade, 
ment control of trade. 


VIII.—Summary of ancient commerce, 
of geography, of methods of transp 


and of govern- 


under question: “What did people know 


ortation, of means of exchange?” 
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Ancient and ness eae invasions and of SEN OF WERE OTS Stony ay 
Ix._Study ° acing of modern institutions. ; 
the beg! cities and Hanseatic League for view of mediwval tra 


xe Siete over ancient, jts work toward the foundation of mm 
its 1m 


ads SE: ratieral England as & pasis for Modern England. 
xL—study o f all ancient and medieval commerce, by essays or outlines * 
i oo se as ‘‘Causes for the growth of towns,” ‘Similar conditions 
miiob i led to commercial greatness.” 


de, 
od- 


SECOND QUARTER. 


i erce of modern Europe. aan 
History Sey of erental empires, outlining each to emphasize cause for decay, 


effect of colonization on trade of mother country, development of a 
lonial policy. : ; 
Il Deady of English commerce, for growth of protective policy and condi. 
tions leading to free trade. : 
II. Study of commerce of Germany, for effect of unity. 
Tv.—Study of commerce of France, for artificial growth. 
v.—Study of industrial revolution—its causes and lasting results. 
VL—vView of each of modern European countries, with summary of modern 
commercial history. : 


THIRD QUARTER. 


Study of United States commerce. . ; 

(From any United States history, on basis of outline prepared by teacher, 
supplemented by reports upon especially important or difficult events 
or periods, by individual pupils.) 

J.—Period 1790-1815. Struggle for nationality and neutrality. 
A. First financial measures. 
B. First foreign relations. 
C. Beginning of territorial growth. 
I1.—Period 1815-1845. Period of internal improvement. 
‘A. Development of tariff policy. 
B. Westward expansion. 
C. Beginning of industrial revolution. 
III.—Period 1845-1860. Struggle for extension of slavery. 
A. Industrial and commercial growth. 
B. Political struggles. 
IV.—Period 1860-1865. Civil war. 
A. Beginning of modern political questions. 
Y.—Period 1865-1899. Internal growth and territorial expansion. 
A. Panics. 
B. Labor questions. 
1. Labor unions. 
2. Labor bureaus. 
C. Foreign commercial relations. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
Commercial geography. 
I.—Means of transportation and communication. 
II.—Government aids to trade. 
II.—Commodities important to trade. 
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The actual work in the four high schools began Octob 


aminations opened with the first school daysiatdih er 9. The special 


ex a a 

throughout the year. Through the increase in the coe page pursued 

cA dividual work has been carried on more exhaustively an eee 
stemat- 


4 has been possible in the past, 
ically than ; past. The good re 
in the record books. Physical examinations are not ae eae 


: dressing rooms, character of F ve, owing 

to the lack of ) r of the clothin rots 

which have made the plan pursued in the colleges a ee 
nour 


mixed schools of younger students. 

Phe examination given is in the form of an j i F 
relations almost invariably result; help is ie a pens on 
Some very serious cases have presented themselves, The ee 
a visiting physician made in last year’s report is teen a 
greater emphasis now. A woman physician who can reach and ia 
these cases discovered by the specialist’s work—one who would ] rate 
two or three times a year to boys as well as girls on the care of the 
pody and the importance of right living—would be a benefit to as 
city. 

No material changes have been made in the plan 
at the Western High School. The new eae a i ee 
made practicable several important plans. 

First. Extension of work and hours at the Western. 

Second. Additional free work at the Business and Eastern schools. 

Third. Voice work in the second year at the Central High School 
during two quarters. At the Eastern, in the third and fourth year 
classes, one-half year. 

Fourth. Personal interview with each girl in all the high schools by 
physical director. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The Kendal scholarship in Columbian University was awarded to 
Miss E. A. Merritt, of the Eastern High School. 

Four Columbian University scholarships were awarded, respectively, 
to Miss May W. Phelps, of the Eastern School, and to Messrs. L. Rus- 
sell Alden, Mahlon Ashford, and Dyer Smith, of the Central School. 

The Woman’s College scholarship in the Central High School was 
awarded to Miss Eda M. Briggs; in the Eastern School to Miss May 
P. Bradshaw; in the Western School to Miss Lottie Magee. 

The Georgetown University Medical scholarship was awarded to Mr. 
©. ©. Fletcher, of the Eastern School. 

The National University Medical scholarship was awarded to 
B. B. Bagby, of the Eastern School. 

Scholarships in Lehigh University were awarded to Messrs. F. B. 
Tucker, G. R. Bliss, Marcus A. Walker, and J. RB. Reigart, of the Cen- 


Mr. 
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+ 0.8: Graham, of the Eastern School; and to Mr, J. 


1 School; to M ieee 
tra » the rod Seti Mary Washington Chapter of ihe 
‘ a Me the Daughters of the American Revolution w ae 
y 1] P. Tunstall, of the Central School. 
awarded to dal offered by the Sons of the American Revolution was 


A aa iss Mable Grey Elliott, of the Central School. 
awarde 
LUNCH ROOM. 


i hhool provision was made for th 
-¢ the Western High Se e 
In Dees eine hot luncheon to the students. A large room wag 


jment 0 P vas 
Seca tables, chairs, serving counter, cupboards, gas stoves, and 
e 


11 other essentials of @ well-equipped lunchroom: pee fittings, 
a ith silver, linen and china, were 10 the main purchased out 
together uf Re ‘nelly appropriated for the equipment of the Western 
of the ae cies cnt tial expense of this movement was therefore met 
High School. | appropriation. The expense of heat, light, and room 
By Puce ed oe the District. There remained only three items 
a ae to be met by the revenues of the lunch Toom—cost of raw 
material purchased at wholesale, cost of preparation and serving of 
food, cost of maintaining original equipment. By thus minimizing the 
expenses it was possible to serve food at prices so low as to be within 
the means of a majority of the students. 

Ibis estimated that during the winter months 200 students daily sup- 
plemented their home luncheon by the purchase of something hot from 
the lunch room, toward spring the number declined to about 150, 

With most careful management it was not found possible to reduce 
the scale of prices originally set, during the first year, but it is confi- 
dently hoped that with added facilities and greater experience the 
prices of the three staple foods—soup, cocoa, and sandwiches—may be 
reduced the coming year. If the school can in time furnish luncheon 
cheaper than the parent can furnish it from the home, the problem of 
feeding the school children will be solved and the only serious objection 
to a system will be silenced, namely, that the poor pupil, whose need 
of proper nourishment is greatest, can not afford its purchase, and that 
consequently hard feeling and class distinctions arise. 

So far as it can be ascertained, this enterprise differs in two particu- 
lars from any similar effort in public schools in the United States. In 
the belief that the refining influences of spotless linen, bright silver, and 
china of graceful shape and beautiful decoration are in themselves a 
great educational force, and that social relations between boys and 
girls are best promoted by free intercourse at table, the greatest atten- 
tion has been given to those details, with results that are gratifying. 
Where formerly confusion and noise prevailed, there is, under the new 
régime of the napkin and finger bowl, universal courtesy and quiet. 
The social side of school life is promoted under conditions favora- 
ble to its normal, wholesome development. It is a common thing to 
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girls and coming afterwards with their own 


erving 

gee Lee a e general table talk. portions to 
Jaa daily menu has received careful attention. It has been th ae 

7ancat® students to an appreciation of what foods should be aed 


11 as to give them foods at once wh 

ther, 28 we g e& wholesome and 

alse a "always of the best quality. The natural craving for salle 
tis | ckles has peen met by serving these in their proper place a 


i : 
ES a n. Miss Emma S. Jacobs, directress of cooking in the Wash 
maton schools, has made out the menu for each week, furnished all 


eg used in the lunch room, and given weekly supervisi 
a tion of the food by the cook. Jee OL te 


prepar® 
Menu for week of November 28, 1899. 
Cents. 
‘ Wednesday—Conti Cote: 
fon day: ; y ontinued. 

y Vegetable soup, with bread and Cocoa, with whipped cream 5 

Ay eee a 5 Home-made ginger cookies __.. 
covoa, with water thin biseuit. 5 Mite <<" int FL Pe eR ID Ny 
Lettuce sandwiches ----------- 2 Snow pudding... ne Ts op 5 
Home-made sugar cookies. ----- Ju) ‘Thursday 1: 27a ane ¥ 

Millers oe 2 Bean soup, with croutons and 
Date mush with cream .------- 5 | chopped pickle ---__.._.. 5 
quesday : : ; | Cocoa, with water thin biscuit. 5 
Barley broth, with bread stick 3 | Ham sandwiches ----... 3 
Cocoa, with water thin biscuit 5 | Mil 2c ee 2 
Brown bread nut sandwiches-- 5 Rice custards, with raisins ca 5 

Baked custards --------------- 3 | Friday: ; 
LIK oes eee eecceeesees c 2 Clear soup, with bread stick... 3 
Baked apples with cream..--.- 5 Baked beans, with lemon..-... 3 
Wednesday: Escalloped oysters -.-.-. 10 
Cream of tomato, with croutons 5 Rolls, with butter--- 2 
Chopped meat sandwiches, with Oyster sandwiches - ee 2 
pickle..-------------++------ 3 Moo oa enews nee 2 


Fruit daily, prices varying according to fruit and season. 


The menu submitted is for the first week after the opening of the 
Junch room. The prices quoted were maintained throughout the year, 
sandwiches (turkey, chicken, Russian, ham, tongue, ete.) always being 
3 cents; soup (with the single exception of oyster soup), with some 
form of bread, 5 cents; cocoa, with biscuits, 5 cents; and all puddings, 
plane manges, gelatines, custards, charlottes, etc., 5 cents. Tea, cof- 
fee,and candy have never been sold in the lunch room, but large quan- 
tities of imported Holland chocolate have been provided, the sales 
averaging from 6 to 8 pounds daily. 

At the close of the school year the following card was sent out: 

To the Patrons of the School: 

We desire to gather data in regard to the following facts before we can pronounce 
a fair judgment upon the success of the lunch room. By answering the questions 
indicated, signing the card, and returning it at your earliest convenience in the 


inclosed franked envelope, you will greatly oblige, 
Yours, very sincerely, Epitra C. WESTCOTT, Principal. 
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1. Has y' 
the lunch room? 


nted his home luncheon by a 
our child regularly suppleme Y 2 purchase from 
(——) 


ed any increase in endurance ( ), or improvement in 


Senera) 


4 es Sea retn you can attribute to the opportunity offered by the in : 
healt q 
room? 
(Signed) a 
P arent, 


In response to this inquiry 216 cards were received, represen faeon 
families. 
Number replying affirma 
Number replying in the 


tively to the second, 112. 
Number replying in the negative to both questions, 24. 


It is a significant fact that 19 of the 24 who replied in the negative 
to the questions appended a note of approval of the system anq 
expressed a desire for its continuance. That beside these notes there 
were received 67 personal notes of appreciation of the benefits of the 
lunch, with request for its continuance. In the entire inquiry there 
were but two letters of a critical nature received; one complaining of 
the character of the food, and the other raising the reasonable objec. 
tion that any system which excludes a part of the school from its 
privileges, giving rise to class distinction and jealousy, is a bad thing, 
‘As before stated, it is hoped so to reduce prices as to bring the food 
within the means of the poorest students, serving them more cheaply 
than they can be served at home. If this can be done, the experiment 
may be pronounced an unqualified success. 


tively to both questions, 80. 
affirmative to the first question but nega 


CONCLUSION. 


It is a pleasure to acknowledge, for myself and for my associates, the 
principals of the branch schools, and for all the high-school teachers 
the uniform kindness and consideration which you have extended to a 
in the prosecution of our duties. I wish also to express my apprecia- 
tion of the many courtesies of the members of the High and Normal 
School Committee, and of the assistance and guidance of the local 
a ee eo separate high schools, Judge Job Barnard, Mr. Jesse H 

ilson, Mr. J. W. Whelpley, and Dr. D. H. Ha iff. 
Ee age ee 2 Y> Dr. D. H. Hazen, throughout the diffi- 


Very respectfully, 
F. R. Lanz. 


Mr. W. B. PowEL1, 
Superintendent. 
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BRIEF SCHOOL DIRECTORY, 1899-1900 


SUPERINTENDENT. 


G. F. T. Cook, Sumner School. 


CLERK. 


J. W. F. Smrrx, Sumner School. 
DIRECTORS OF SPECIAL WORK. 


ary work.------ Emma F. G. Merritt (Miss).._.. 1109 I street nw. 

--Nannie T. Jackson (Miss) ...... 318 M street ree 

ne fae Wormley (Miss). - -1637 4th street ie 

Sats Pech ee .-Alice S$. Davis (Mrs.) --..... --1320 T street nw. 

Misti of drawing vote .-Thomas W. Hunster .....- 1476 Kenesaw avenue 

siredtor of manual training ---.James VD Mer eer ere reece 227 Wilson street nw. j 

r of cooking-- M. B. Cook (Miss) --.- 215 Prince street, iMlexandviss Va. 


Director of prim 
Assistant director ------ 
Assistant director --- 


Directo: ,; . 
Director of sewing-- C. E. Syphax (Miss) -. 1928 11th street nw. 
Director of physical culture ..--H. B. George (Miss) ........>...619 B street ne. 
NORMAL AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Name of building. Location of building. Name and residence of principal. 
Pi Se 
Normal School-.--- Miner School, corner 17th and Madi- | Miss Lucy E. Moten, 728 4th street nw- 
son streets nw- 
High School .------ Mstreet, between 1st street and New | Mr. Robert H. Terrell, 326 T street nw. 


Jersey avenue nw. 


NINTH DIVISION. 
Supervising principal, Dr. W. S. MonTaoMERY. 


Office, Sumner School; residence, 1912 Eleventh street nw. 


17th and M streets nw.----- ---------| Miss M. E. Gibbs. 1741 20th street nw. 
21st street, between K and L streets | Mr. J. B. Clark, 1726 8th street nw. 


nw. 
M street, between 16th and 17th | Miss A. M. Mason, 2218 I street nw. 


streets nw. 
Prospect street, between 33d and 34th 


Miss A. T. Howard, 2006 17th streetnw. 


streets nw. 
Briggs------------- Sor and treats nwo =< -=--| Mor. W-L. Cardozo, 1588 V street nw. 
Garrison. ....-.---- 12th street, between R and S streets | Miss K. U. Alexander, 1512 Pierce place 
nw. nw. 
Phillips..-.-------- N street, between 27th and 28th | Miss G. F. Smith, 1615 ‘Madison street nw. 
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Name of puilding. 


TENTH DIVISION. 


Supervising principal, Dr. J. H. N, WARING 


Office, John F. Cook School; residence, Linden Ma 


Location of building. 


Logan 
Patterson - 
Douglass 


O street, between 4th and 5th streets 
nw. 

U street, between Vermont avenue 
and 10th street nw. 


.| 8dstreet, between K and Lstreets nw 
.| Ist and L streets nw..--.--------.-.. 


P street, between North Capitol and 
1st streets nw. 


.| 3d and G streets ne---....-.--..-...- 


Vermont avenue, near U street nw .. 
ist and Pierce streets nw..----..-... 


Name and residence ore 
Neipal 


Miss § wi 
ara C. Le 1s, 1120 19th 8t 
: Teet nw 
Miss Lucinda Cook, 2224 6th st; 
8 Teet, Lr 
Ww. 


xu J. W. Cromwell, 1439 pj 
Miss K. Cc, Lewis, 18: 2 


2: © 
Miss E. A, Chae 3 Vermont hy, 


ave; 
09 T street ae Ne, 


Mr. J.C. Nalle, 1499 
Miss C. A, Patterso 
Miss H. A. Hebbro: 


Pierce Place ae 
N; 1532 15th atrea 


m, 1129 2th : Tat hy, 


treet oe 


ELEVENTH DIVISION. 


Supervising principal, Mr. E. W. Brown. 


Office, Lincoln School; residence, 924 Twenty-fourth street nw 


Randall. .- 
Giddings - 


Anthony Bowen... 


2d and C streets se ..- eek 
1st and I streets sw -- 


.| G street, between 3d and 4th streets 


se. 
9th and E streets sw 
ist street, between B and C streets sw. 


.| L street, between 6th and 7th streets 


sw. 
15th and C streets se 


12th and D streets ne - 


Miss M. P, Shadd, 2110 14¢ 
Mrs. M. E. Tucker, 413 B 
Miss L. A. Smith, 903 Us 


h street ny, 
Street go, 
treet ny, 


Miss J. GC, Grant, 1448 Pierce Place n: 
Miss L. F. Dyson, 101 7th strect se.” 


Miss R. J. Baldwin, 1234 4th street nw. 


Miss M. L, Jordan, 312 34 street sw. 
-| Mr. M. Grant Lucas, 1126 @ < 


street ne, 


—. At 
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SUPERINTENDENT COOK’S REPORT, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 1, 1899. 
nti wen: I have the honor to submit herewith the report of the 
ols of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh divisions of the public schools 
tie pistrict of Columbia, which embrace all the public colored schools 
us the city, for the year ending June 30, 1899. The attendance of pupils, 
a number of teachers employed, the cost of tuition, the cost of super- 
sion and other information are presented in detail in tabulated 


atements. 
st ENROLLMENT. 


Whole number of pupils enrolled... -.-.--..---.----2. +221. 2222... 
number of pupils (rl C eter acer ber nicer bee sos pericr ren 


rage eee A 
Piciade number of pupils in daily attendance 


WHOLE ENROLLMENT, 


The whole enrollment was distributed as follows, viz: 


Boys. | Girls. | Total. 


Normal school 


High school 199| 479 678 


{The whole enrollment in the ninth division was distributed as follows, 


viz: 

| Boys. | Girls. | Total. 

Grammar schools: | 
Fighth grade. .--- 56} 125 181 
Seventh grade.. 92 178 270 
Sixth grade - 144 226 370 
Fifth grade. - 188 257 445 
a 
Tho bal eae ee eee een naan nn wn nemns n= senna sara 480 786 1, 266 


Primary schools: 
Fourth grade 
Third grade. --- 
Second grade. - 
First grade....--..------++-2-+++-+++>- 


Kindergartens 


GRR AIa ho ta one ere es erase naan aaa 
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The whole enrollment in the tenth division Was dist 
dy 


follows, Viz: 


SS —_—_ na e 
Grammar schools: 
Bighth grado..--------- +2 +022 sewn enone 
Seventh grade. 
Sixth grade .--.---- 
Fifth grade..------- 


Primary schools: 
Fourth grade 


a 


ib Uteq ag 


ime > 

Girls, | ree 
a 

seceeil ) 
aes 

14g | 
te 2 
189 42 
239 29] 


ee 895 
‘7313 es 


1, 
a ay 
245 | 
379 ee 
Ble ee 
690 
555, 1 
H—___|__ 1,085 
1 
pee) 833 
40 aaa 
—— 1 
2 " = 
» 29) 4, 051 


The whole enrollment in the eleventh division Was distribut ‘i 
ed ag 


follows, viz: 


Grammar schools: 
Eighth grade.-.---..----------+-----+- +++ 22002 2-e ee eb esses. 
Seventh grade 
Sixth grade ..-..---------------+- +++ +--+ +22 22-- 2-22-22 


Primary schools: 
Fourth grade....-.---------+----+---+--- +++ +--+ +++ 2222222 - nee eee ele 


Girls, Tota} 
erm pe 
Di) ety 
109 | 465 
166)" 263 
eres eagle 
| 8441 608) 59 
236 513 
311 590 
354 683 
518 1,082 
1,469 | 2, 968 
al mw 
2,107 | 3,884 
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rhe whole enrollment in all schools in the ; 225 
and eleventh 


F ni 
cas distributed as follows, viz; nih, tenth, 


divisions * 


— = pr set Ee 
pie ere ae ee Barr avaltec on eames 
#2 — 8.) Girls, Total, 
ITO) Boece ae cam ee Sea ee eae 
seeds a Dip ees seas ices =a, nO Tales F 
igh SILO ON cs 2 eget eae eed ei Rie eda create otal scr 7 
(IGE coat eerie Renee enema error PORTE Sr tcat sO) 
Gram mar schools : 
pighth grade 
geventh grade 
gixth grade 
yifth grade 
i iis{ Messer ae ache SE REE ROE RICT CE Cre OCR Ere CEB mct ec ee ey 
primary schools: 
Fourth grade- 
phird grade 
Second grade 
TO ue oe REECE Sete etc eaten e 
this Deport re ca ec CRS RCE ieee ener eh 
See 4,012 | 4,466] 8, 478 
i rartONS -- 2-2-2 eee renner eee ee eee eee eee es earl ISI 
Tee rae tee iear ie ke aa pS <i) Seve hoe ares lof) 109 
Grand total .----------/+20200 f2e eee eee eee eens —— 


AVERAGE ENROLLMENT, 


The average enrollment was distributed as follows, viz: 


=e ee 


] 
Boys. | Girls. | Total. 
| 


Normal school------ «------ +--+ 2201-20202 00220 e rene nnn eee eens 13 56 | ee 
BEL fbi C00 coe ee a aie cg oa eee eco a 165| 421] 586 
ORL eee eI ge aS ness eee wero Ae yes cral 173| 477! 35 


The average enrollment in the ninth division was distributed as 
follows, viz: 


Boys. Girls. | Total. 

Grammar schools : 
Eighth grade....-.----------- --- +++ <--- 02-2222 2 eee nen se sane ene 49 114 163 
Seventh grade. 7 154 231 
Sixth grade . 120 195 315 
Wifth grade .- 2. -2..-2-20<- 0-02 222 nn o-oo enn nnn nse esas 152 221 373 
< aoe | om | 082 


Primary schools: 
IRAN fae ti Oe fae Se ssc Se 
Mbirdterad Gses=aseeeeeare 
Second grade_. .---s.------ 
tins i: ora eae reteeree ani! 


ROG) eS Si ea ores mia eater SSeS 
Kindergarteus):.- <5. ge sees noes a oe ee ees 3 


Grand total fan eeen case ae aes saan 


bo 99—pr 4+ 
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The average enro 
follows, Viz: 


COLUMBIy 


liment in the tenth division Was qj 
iS strip 
Uteq 
‘ay 


a= === a Gi 

Grammar schools: eS ms ee 
Fighth grade..--- ~ 

51 ae 


Seventh grade 
Sixth grade .--------- 
Fifth grade --- ------ 


Primary schools: 
Fourth grade. .---.------+---20202tec eer eet ec ese esses 
Third grade..---- pete ete ie ee” Pe ehy 
Second grade---- 
First grade- --- 


IK ind Orgarvene jem erg aes ego iai aeye | 
er ee eee eee 


The average enrollment in ‘the eleventh division was d 
SC istribut 
Ci 


y1Z: 
follows, V1 dag 


ee 
" Boys, | Girls, | Total 


= 


Grammar schools: 
Eighth grade 
Seventh grade. - 
Sixth grade ------ 

Fifth grade ---..-----------+---->-->-- 


Primary schools: 
Fourth grade----- 
Third grade. -.----- 
Second grade 
First grade.----.------ 


Kindergartens 


Grand total ~<--~- 2-2-2 eee ena aenaanad 
eater ener tee eenneeeese-----. 1,322 | 1, 687 
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A 


enrollment in all schools in the nint 
3 was distributed as follows, viz: h, tenth, and eley. 


eg average 
a jsiov 


825 

| 868 

1,073 | 1,101 | 
Nis Ml hc DU COCR SE i Fee eR RCRE RE ER ene Ex ao 021 3, “34076518 6,518 
oineOres Colca eee eee Cs) us 


Grand tot: al 


5,892 | 10,171 


AVERAGE ATTENDANCE, 


The average attendance was distributed as follows, viz: 


Boys. Girls. | Total. 


Normal school. 8 56 oo 
BELG gy SCN OO | Ne ese ec oer aati ganar es were yee oma 18 cue ee 
otal sease¥ ote coes= sane asec easton enn nna wasn anaes as arwananerees 171 | 457 | 628 


The average attendance in the ninth division was distributed as fol- 
lows, viz: 


Boys. (iirls. | Total. 


Grammar schools: g 
Eighth grade og caaes ines AA 109 156 
Seventh grade... 
Sixth grade -.-.. 
Fifth grade 


Primary schools: 
Fourth grade. 
Third grade. 
Second grade-- 
First grade... 


Kindergartens ..............--- 


Grand'totalgee seme eaeeeen 
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The average attendance in the tenth division was distp 


lows, VIZ: 


ect 


Tbuteq Ss fo 
ol. 


g a 
ee sie tee Boys, Gi 7 
ae Sigil a “iris, | ny 
———— 0 
Grammar schools: | , sae | oy 
Bighth grade | cia 
Seventh grade | age 
Sixth grade | 139 172 
Fifth grade le lpg 
| 233 
ee ec | 189 
AR aie eee ey eae gree oe ap eta gee Tee ee 316 
Primary schools: eee 3: 
Fourth grade | Se 
Third grade.-.---------+7---7-7- : 209 
Second grade. ------ 172 | 297 | 865, 
fA SWAE HT iansunnsose ac bates ene doe GON sees, | mee 286 | = 
Total "| B20 aba) 
NO beh crane Sake enna sie eter Reesean ie ee aa Ae TMG ete Calle cn einem HERS 677 
— 
Kindergartens 138 | 9 a 
= 
Grand otal eee neere eaten eee ner bene eae a oan eee see Bee | a 
-+--| 1,280 | 4) 754 |S = 
: eel EER 8, 024 
Sires rect 
Ee 


The average attendance in the eleventh division was distri} 
ite Tibuted 
as 


follows, Viz: 


| 
Boys. | Girls, 
| 


Grammar schools: | 
Eighth grade - 
Seventh grade--- 
Sixth grade - - 
Fifth grade -.- 


Primary schools: 


Fourth grade 
Third grade..- 149) 204 
Second grade. | ae | 221 
First grade...1--.-..------+---2+-------------- | 237 | 265 
Rese ae t= iat a 366] 3 
TOPE ee Cr ean pawn Ss. OT 518 
Kindergartens = 


Grand totale ~~) 2 22-neen ss eeaeeee e-em i 
See Re ie ee mnie nee eater | 1,228 | 1,533 


| 
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The average attendance in all schools j 
divisions was distributed as follows 2 in tl 
Sy, V1Z: 


ne Mnth, tenth and e] I th 
; even 


Normal school 
High school 


UU se eben ccenttncect sl 2) | 158) 401 
Aeannat Béhdole! —~-)) Sate an ee aes Se pire sa 559 
1} 457 | 


Highth grade--...-------..-..._., 
Savilhcgradel ss eee pene 
Sixth grade .-- .- 
Fifth grade --- 


Primary schools: 
Fourth grade 
Third grade. -- 
Second grade... 
First grade. - 


Total..-- 
Kindergartens -- 


Grand total --. 


The per cent of the whole enroll i 
me ore 
in the following table: ene different grades is shown 


Schools. 

Per cent. 

Normal school aw; 
High school.-----.--.----- | 0.55 
Grammar schools a a 
Primary schools 26, 22 
Kindergartens 66.26 
hal eae eee een. | Wars 
Ot ete os eres aes 160. 00 
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SCHOOLS. 


Division. i | 
High | Normal 
schools. | schools, | Total, 


Ninth. | Tenth. | Eleventh. 


Total ..------77 77777 SONG eieten | Sans 


Grammar sch' ools : 


Primary schools: 


Fourth grade ------------7079 777777" 
hird grade -------------7" Seco 
Second grade ------- 
First grade a 20 b23 | 
Total ---- 61 61 | 
Kindergartens. 9 # 2 | & 
| 
Grand total...--.------+-s--20-7-7°" 92 90 | 
<a = 


a Three under instruction of assistant teachers in the Normal school. 
p'Ewo under instruction of one teacher. 


TEACHERS. 


The whole number of teachers employed was 334, of whom 280 were 
female and 54 male. They were employed as follows: 


Supervising principals =.------- 
Normal school .----- ------ ------------- : : See: 
Nigh’ ChOOL toe sm se ee ac a gn 29 
Grammar schools: 

Bighth grade ---...----------- +--+ --- 222 +2222 22 ros sor nnn no nn oe 12 

Seventh grade 

Sixth grade. ..------------------------------------ 22 

Fifth grade -..-. ---.------ ----++ +--+ ++ e225 222 soe eo veneer cere eee eee 27 
Primary schools: 

Fourth grade .......---. -------- ---- -------- +--+ +--+ +--+ +--+ 2+ 

Third grado (5... Dooce neem ae ter ieee er 

Second grade ..--...--...--------- ------------ ---------+--------- 

Firet grade. ==! ces i: oolleal Vitek Satie iene ae ee eee MCS 
Rindergarten <<... 2. =i yest ueet Oar ou ain Merete te eta peene 
‘Tench ore of inti, << -<<.8 2) sseele Suen anaes gu men nents 
Teachers of drawing .----- 

Teachers of carpentry : : 
eachers of metal tw or kim yes geome estes ere ee et eae arene tte a 

iBedcliers:of cookty.:- 5. sult teas 2 nea pean enn 
sLeachers! Of SOWINE/-; eens ce ee eee ees ee eee : 
ETeachicre of physical ul ear eae ee me aint me mn mee en re 
Tees or ot priniary ‘work =. 2:2 ie ane eetelie einer aeons ene 
Assistant director of primary work 


otali= —.- 
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231 
2 ‘es of the Washington high and nop 
a oy ers, raduates 0 ; $4 anc normal ge} 
ieee graduates of the Washington Normal Schoo] ca eee cess eee. 222 200 
crs graduates of other normal schools ....... Ra as ec 15 
see here, gradaates of high schools only. -. 2.028). 20 
Tee Hers, graduates of colleges -.—--..--...-.-. ye ue eg 30 
fe eiars graduates of colleges and normal schools........ 7777777 30 
Ieachers, pot graduates of any of the above courses... = 4 
mpm cheers, Oc Bn eka ees ae oe ee ee 45 
Motalessen=> ceo eg one — 
reacbers, ¢ ounted in more than one conrse......0.., 22 3d 
MT BBCHOLS, CON AS ie Fite i eh aes oestrous ee 10 
The day schools cost— 
For teachers and supervisors, including ofice force... ___ $220, 216. 87 
Hi is eau a eae eee Rete end Ripe Sa eens cote, £9 , 246. 87 
For janitors wore 16, 150. 00 
yor non Sp al Pre ELICE 3, 936. 00 
STi esnnee cee ee Recs Pi Sea CRE Rea coset ewan eus. 9,5 
Fr incidental expenses, including insurance, general supplies, print- mee 
ing, flags, Oibig Use RRmences BE IE ee carta er te iar mai 
ror free text-books and supplies -------- 222.28, 
For kindergarten BUPPl1e8 rss Aa oai2 5S Stas ts os esa 


For industrial instruction, including manual training, cooking, and 


BOW IN Bile mer ec as aed ae pt eee pines alee ea 2, 466. 00 


L F 13, 676. 79 
For repairs to plumbing. -.-.-- Sou IG G3) Meare. 6,812, 6 
ET Ot Belts = Sate ow aioe cas ia wat roel ald ge eS 293, 705. 31 
There were enrolled in the night schools 1,384 persons. They were 


taught by 25 teachers, of whom 3 were male and 22 female, 
The night schools cost-— 


For teachers. .------- 2-20 2002 eere eeeeceee cere eee eee cee eee eeee eee $8,974 
For incidental expenses. -------- -------------. 22 eee 137.00 


Total 2-2 o2 seas ec onc eee cece ses ees rae des cee acne 


The day schools were in session 1793 days; the night schools were 
open 45 nights. 
The cost of schools for supervision and teaching— 


Superintendent $2, 250. 00 
Clerk .-.----------+------ = 800. 00 
Messenger a | te SO Lee Aa A wm a hd io al wi 200. 00 


Supervising principals, 2, at $2,000 each Sinn Finlandia orctaictas Sales aes 4, 000: 00 


Supervising principal, at $1,840 -.-...-...--.......... 1,840. 00 
Qnerdirectortote Drin0 aby sw OL besa name aaa se ee 1, 100. 00 
One assistant director of primary work. .----.............--2.-22. 2.2... 650. 00 
Total pen eeee LO: 840! 00 
Cost per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment, 10,171) 1. 06 
TUITION. 

Normal school: 
Brin C1 Dalia atest eee ae chon 52 Sa > oo een eee ee els 5005 00 
One teachonsesseeeitse sae aoc eG ork oase 2 oe ee 1, 000. 00 
inv oytGachersenuee ce secrets cos. Se eee 1, 600. 00 
DOWORteaoh ers isa eteteeee hal r= sg Se ee eee 1, 400. 00 
Onetteachera.temmnemmer ie 2 2. 5. oe eee ee 650. 00 
AT Ga erate ee Se oe aoe cocoa sae eee '6, 150. 00 
Cost per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment, 69) ...-...----- 29. 76 


‘Including the cost of teaching 9 practice schools, $4,095.99. 
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932 PUB 
ps0 00! geen eee eee per ee =e Bae 
seciue (pol reece etait ii, eoruneae se Seta Deere ea $1, 960, 00 
pwenty-ceight ALC arco a coe OE RIB ss om emmra wramiiene ceria rt 22, 304, 03 
Fh sic eS TT aie eptaea 24 on 
Ee anil (estimated on the average enrollment, B86) yg eines ae 03 
Cost I monte G2 eighth, 17 seventh, 22 sixth, 27 fifth grade schools). ¢9 382 e 
he a pupil (estimated on the average enrollment, 2,882)... __.. u a 00 
Gay: Det (32 fourth, 39 third, 46 second, 68 first grade schools)... 1g9 5 “6 
Set ae pupil (estimated on the average enrollment, 6,518) -.-.._... ’ a a 
ben owned etek yaks Ve Sees +06 
Reet inirel(G tonchers) sc ne nie i ek aa aie ee 1. 8s 
pl (estimated on the average enrollment, 116) Kol alge eian me 34 
special teachers ( music teachers, 6 drawing teachers, 4 physical-culture . 95 
“ay cosa See ee Pe et cere Eo anbahy, 10,9 
ae pupil (estimated on the average enrollment, 10,171)........ ; me a 


Jleachers of manu 


eG) ee a alee yc canes ee ena es ae eee 14 
ae d ated on the avarage enrollment, 10,171) » 400.00 


Cost per pupil (estim Oa ae eee ae a ah tA eg 1. 
seoraee va per pupil for tuition in all schools (based on the average al 
S 
ee ATTA SU Ogee ements emer SS Sg le 20.58 
Summary: = i . yision 
Total cost of instruction, AMCLUGUN SUD CLAS OT eee nanee 220, 246, 87 
aaitjomumber of pupils envolleG ts 5 is aag eee ee 12,794 
Average number of pupils enrolled 10,171 
Average daily attendance ------ Segre pes re een ists ieee ae eae 9,540 
‘Average cost of instruction, jncluding supervision, estimated on— y 
HenWiholovenrollin eT Uses seer ace aan gs ana cee $17. 21 
9, Average enrollment ------ --------> > -=-" ->—" gt RS 
. oon 21. 65 
3. Average daily attendance) -----~ === =~ =~ =)- “5 Soe 23. 08 
Janitors. 
Motalemount expen ed ieseer i: ccs oc aa achat a Stan emanates $16, 150. 00 
Contingent expenses. 
Motalamoun b}ex pend (see t teer eae ele a ie ela cee ia 8, 220. 00 
Average cost per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment) -----..---. “80 
Kindergartens. 
Total amount Sei Hees) Y Bnd fits ngs seen oe ee eee 1, 422. 38 
Average cost per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment) --......--. 12, 26 
Free tert-books. 
Moial/ amount expended == 2-5-2 2 = es 10, 881. 11 
Average amount per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) ...--. ----- 1.06 
Industrial instruction. 
Total amount expended for material, etc.--....-.----------------------- 2, 466. 00 
Fuel. 
Total amount expended ..-.-...---------- ------------ ---- ++ e222 22 errter 9, 590. 00 
Rent 
Co falaamousmbrexpend ed tee ase es eee eee ee eer 3, 936. 00 


'To be increased by the cost of teaching 9 practice schools, $4,095.99. 
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Flags, 
E Re er cer erc Use 
Pagal (OUD ECS DOR Teste ea 
Oba] MNO ne Ae RSS Si ine Ga ee $274, 00 
SUMMARy, 
z BC eek 0 Cs tO be lee eer eae 
vig expendet Oras ‘ ee stares Sr 
aie cost per pupil (inelnuding high and normal schools) ieee 773, 186. 36 
Lhe iaiass except repairs and permanent improvements: 
es On whole CN a ECE E Se cease 
9, On average enrollment 2... 21.35 
3. On average daily attendance... she 
CTO NM et al aaaia laine ee 28. 63 


The following embrace, among other Statistics, the 


) Average salary per 
r the normal school, high school, era : si 
Bets f , hig ) Stammar schools, primary 


a sjal instruction, kindergarte 
suet arene ‘ : kindergartens, the number and cost of free 
pooks an'l supplies, ete. : 


text- 

Normal school, 
Number of teachers Sree. aaeayae trees 
Average BUDO OB Co oes 


Number of teachers employed......... 


Average ELL faa aac Rate Ween eRe chotemer Seer T 


678 
Ayerage enrollment .----.------ 536 
Average attendance...------------- 2. 559 
Per cent of attendance. . 2a pe aren hea ane 5.3 
Average number of tardiness per month _. 49.8 
Number of pupils dismissed .-..-... .._. 0 
Number of teachers employed --..-......_. 29 
Average salary paid.-.. ---.---- 022-2202 ee $836. 68 
Cost of tuition per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment)... ____ cet: ESAT 
Grammar and primary schools. 

Number of pupils enrolled ..-.-..-.-......... 11, 83 
Average enrollment .-.--.----------------... 9, 400 
Ayernge attendance...--.-.---..----..-..-...... ccieececec ee 8, 813 
Per cent of attendance.---..--...-....2--..-22.... ogee ene 93.4 
Average number of tardinesses per month 359.9 
Nin ber ofep Opis Gist (886ds == ate. = 2 eye i 2 
Number of cases of corporal punishment .....--...._--.-...__.. 3 5 
Number of teachers employed ‘ 250 
Average salary paid ...-....---...-.... a aie 0 aalain wit iam emn diene Se eer eps oes SOO TROT 
Average number of pupils to the teacher (estimated on the average 

UVR MS) ees occ ces Cec oe eee cee $aaa sid Canes sais don Sang de 37.6 
Cost of tuition per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment).-...-..... $16.58 

Kindergartens. 

Numbemofsnupils enrolledis==-asen st -5 = 19- se = eee ee oe 
Averaye’enroll men thse s-yreeees 8 oc ge oe 
Average attendance. ._- oS oe eee aaa 
Rencentioniatten dancc sree steep. ee ieee 
Average number of tardinesses per month...... _____..---.------ 2 
Numberofipupilatdismissedataeetss= te pce) 0 eee ens 


Number of teachers employed... 
Av eragetsalany, paid cerepame epee ate nic te ty kw ees 
Cost of tnition per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment). .--- -. 
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Special teachers. 


Drawing 
SN Ss acc thee ce eng ge ae 
Physical culture -- tS ee i 
Average salary paid: 
Drawing 
irate ee 2s re 
Ae anenief physiealioulture 2--=2-----ns-0) saat Seay ror 


Average cost per pupil for special tuition (estimated on the average enrol] 
oll- 


SET cag once nets soar vO nema rN ee Sa. 


Manual training (carpentry and metal work) 


RGN TTNTS Gocgn sasha 30 Gooey IS SR. 

Sewing --- 

Average salary paid: 
Manual training 


(hip stit aSoornosma Sth eaSooe “Sienna reir sit ee ROR Se sos 5 4 
Sewing -------+------ 7277-7 77 - i ae $ $620. 09 
Average cost per pupil for industrial instruction (estimated on the cee $572, 99 
PATENTS) qs oa asses Oe Ss 70ST IOC SARE EERE SOS S 20 USGS SO ae Bes 
ee hee $1.41 
Free text-books and supplies. 
seas LoS aii Cas | oo Quantity, | tant 
BOOKS: ROOKS—continued. ° aaa 
ZEsop's Fables 317 $86.40 | Histories: 
ke 2 ~79 |) Barnesi is cee rte oe 138 
Africa, Part 11 2 19 Eggleston -.. 0.0.22. aa $13. 80 
Algebras, Wentworth..---- 119 119.99 Pisker Actos ae ie a 87 
Arithmetics: Johnston .. ‘i - 00 
Intellectual.---.------- 172 38.70 Montgomery a a 37 
Cook & Cropsey -- 125 81.04 Ridpath . steal a a a 
Standard, Milne....---- 299 «174.91 McMaster . ist ata F. 
Elements of, Milne -- -- 440 118.80 | Hygiene for Young People. “on a s 
Arithmetic readers: Legend of Sleepy Hollow..| 175 2 Fe 
No. Lice sees e-n= 3 ene 203 32. 48 Miles Standish -........... 159 if aa 
Noo wearers 175 39.37 || Music readers: : 
Australia 158 88. 48 Second, Mason..-...... 256 85.33 
Civil Government, Fiske -- 62 49.60 Third, Mason 4 138 5.52 
Child's Health Primer. ---- 322 86. 94 Normal First ....-..--- 9 2.31 
Dictionaries, Comprehen- fies Normal Second, Part I. 113, 33.90 
BIO Sees ee eee ee eer 230 218.50 |) Normal Second, Part IT | 85) 22.95 
Essentials of Health. i | Normal Third -...-..-.-- | 2 | 5.40 
Stowell ..------ seeecmertrr 59 44. 64 | Music pamphlets .-------.. 2 | “16 
Evangeline ..----.--------- 166 18.67 | Old Greek Stories -----...- } 184 69.00 
Geographies : | Readers: | 
Elementary, Redway -- 183 81.50 | Primer and First, | 
Elementary, Frye- 441 214. 62 Franklin ------------ 89 17.18 
Complete, Frye -- an 249 233. 44 Second, Franklin .----- 372 | 107.26 
Complete, Redway..--- 208 201.76 Third, Franklin- ------- 305 | 77.83 
Geographical Magazines. - - 170 17.09 Fourth, Franklin --.--. 288 144. 00 
Geologies—Shaler ---...--- 34 29.75 Intermediate, Franklin 71) 95.50 
Government and Adminis- Fifth, Franklin...----- 173 116.34 
tration, United States. --- 93 34.80 First, Normal..-.------ 622 «119.78 
Grammar, Kerl ...-....---- 81 48, 60 Second, Normal. 659 | 190. 01 
672 | 268,80 


Hans Andersen Storics....' 242 80. 67 || Third, Normal ...------ 
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Free text-books and supplies—Continued 


eee Quantity. | Cost. ; - 
a Quantity. Cost 
— | ee ee | Cost, 
= ontinaed SUPPLIES—continued, Sd gn 
et Continued. | Paper—Continned. 
g—C 7 wae | 
seit Norse 2 ae FS Composition—Cont'a. | 
f bs He . 87 No.3 
ns mal. ----+ --- packages -. 
pitt ae 130 «14.62 Drawing os! ~S be | $493. 00 
uw : , ‘ 
iad Tike Jnaugurations i 2.09 Examination. 846 ai We 
Story ° dependence ----- J -30 Practice -...... 1 bce 
war of Indept 79| 20.67 Block tablets syed Co 
Analysis -------"*"~* G 11,810) 354, 
W.Ort a. tence Book, Wrapping... a 
jand 8 23 84.00 
Wore i Pencils: | ‘ 
Mert -D. W.P.S 
snoton Day by Day--) — _* ‘ReSivccaseat A 443 a 
washing ; Drawing 138 oy 
SUPPLIES. } : = ae 0 52.50 
jen eee 45 -00 Pens.. 1,325 424.00 
Ar ss 3 37.50 Pottery - . 54 22.50 
irds, 8008 = === | = 
Bleck board rubbers - ee, | 59.00 | Ralers, brass edge ... 72) 2.70 
Blackboard pointers. ------ aa a eee Plain edge . | 756 18.90 
s A td 288 | - cissors .. . 
CU aca aa Atay SI Soe) patra | Ricca Stree : 1, 961 Ss 
Brushes, re ie 4, 000 48. 80 | 245.15 
Cardboard. -- 30 
Ser cesaeee gross 1, 400 112. 00 15.00 
Chalk ---- 3o| 35.60 : 
9,288} 116.05 5,700. 79 
e. 8, 320 55. 47 ADDITIONAL EXPENSES. = 
pagers as eat J Met niNG Blank books and printing. 26.15 
Maps, relief. é ie FF - eA one and labor ~ 71.95 
Measures, liquid. ---- Handeo f Breighitsi-o5 27 cadre len ee . 66 
60 30. 00 : 
Mucilage a Proportionate part of s:l- 

Paints .------- -- a 972 180; 08 ary of custodian... | 246, 60 
Paper: Stamp pad and ink 65 
Composition— v, 

No, 1... packages.- 8, 360 484. 88 ‘otal -... 45.91 
Noi2iseaeos=s do..-- 6, 396 370. 97 Grand totale 5. | ee | 10, 881.11 


TanLE I.—Showing the more essential statistics of the night schools for every year since 
jirst appropriation was made for this instruction. 


Time. Num- 
- ber of 
Aver-| Aver-| Pe money | Num- | Entire 
Whole cent mn 
e | age at- 7. | ings  berof | cost of 
Yeur. enroll- onroll- | tend- of a i ae nsed | teach-| teach. 
| me: ment. ance acai Prietien Koen aft, | ers. ing. 
| eebcols! 
232 |.c2..2.:] 37.0) 740 1 8) (a) 
378 = 80.9 | 52.0 104.0 3) 12. $1, 248. 60 
650 88.0) 51.0 1020 5 20 2,295.00 
1988-89................-..] 1,080} 703 619| 980, 57.5-| 115.0 5) 20 | 2,300.00 
1889-90... -| 1,158 |. 744 6486.5 55.0 110.0 5) 202,200.00 
1890-91..... ..| 1,895} 846 700, 82.7) 56.0 1120 6 24 2,699.98 
1891-92... 1, 353 855 731 «85.4| 48.0 96.0 6 24 2,320.00 
1892-93. 896 779 86.8] 47.0) 940 6 27 2,501.50 
1893-94. 921 792 85.9} 47.0 940 6 27 2,520.50 
1894-95. 840 7 86.0| 47.0 94.0 6 27 2,498.00 
1895-96. o73|  851/ s74| 480 968.0 7 27 2,500.00 
1896-97. 946/ 801) 844} 45.0 90.0 6 25 2,299.00 
1897-98 921) 80s, s7.7| 420. 84.0 6) 252,097.00 
1896-00. 772 | 593) 77.1) 44.7) 9894 7 25 2,274.75 
SSS a ee 


@Expense borne partly by the District of Columbia and partly by an association of ladies who were 
active in their efforts to have the night schools established. 
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11,—Showing the average number of pupils to the school of grades 
Ss Ng 


elow the ys 

LeSn school based on the whole and the average enrollment, 0 the high 
ee ee ss Whole | Average! Av 

Grade Schools.| enroll. ~ to ths’ Okt Averag 
ment. |school.a| ment, ie the 
Le he 2 SNe ey — |e | Shoo 
=naer 12 500 41.6 | os 
Hight eee ead | e774 ag | | ogealiemaneeee 
Seventh 22 924 42.0 ae 34.4 
Fifth = | 5 a 46.4) 1, 089 pe 
Fourth 9 | ra oe | 1, 229 ans 
Third .-- eee aa 45.3) 1,414 sae 
Second - - 66 ei er heb 1,701 30, 2 
SRS 0 ee te a eee aed |g Aees |e EXO! | hate ae 
Ags. scence co eee | 261 11,883) 45.3 | ERG atn ee 
Oe ee IM ETS ie 6 213 35 : 36.0 

Kid Ore ALEC Dee ee ee enn |p ea | ed gta | 116 ah 
SSRI) Aah Paes ane anne GRE 267 | 12,046 5. 
Grand total ------------"7-"-"7 ~~ ; | Drs | 516 33.0 

a ay = the whole enrollment. b Based on the average enrollment, 


i ber enrolled in each grade and per cent 
“pe IIL.—Showing the whole num oh g of enroll 
ee for the school years 1897-98 and 1898-99, with increase and decrease, nent 


1898-99. | 1807-98. — 
Whole Whole | i 
Grade. enroll- |Percent.| enroll- | Percent. OL Decrease, 
ment. ment. 

| 0.55 56| 0.48 id 
678 5.20 690 6:92)| 2 |e 
500 3.91 553 4.26 3 
677 6.29 717 | * 6.53 i 
924 7.22 939 | 7.24 15 
1, 254 9.80 1,277 9.84 23 
1,516 11. 85 1, 640 12. 63 |. 124 

1777 

2, 050 

3,135 

213 
otal eases | 12, 794 100. 00 12,975 100. 00 338 519 
| === 

SUMMARY. | 
A 748 5.85 746 5.75 4 2 
J and high schools : 2 
some aes 3.955]  26.22| 3,486] 26.87 |.......2 131 
ae -y schools 8,478 66. 26 8, 743 | 87.38 111 376 
Tinary IS once ener ne ceeense= 
2 OGY ee oa saes Sos se5a3 2133| ye eeneeee 
Kindergartens- ----------------- : E : | see 
Total 12,794) 100.00} 12,975 | 100.00 338 519 
ofall. Soecee- tenn ne ee romero ns | 
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TABLE IV.—Showing the number of schools of each gy 
WN { 


ade below 


fie ee See Se the high 8chool, 
ee | SS ease Grade, ee 
ivision.  |Kinder-| rirst. |Second.| Third,| F if 
nak einer onrth.| Eyfth, | Sixth, Seventh eh | Total, 
7 es eae = i) es | Bie + Kighth, 
ee 2 20 16 4 Thee Pleas eis 
sald ocho 23115 13 o 
pe ib E| Sloe] ol) aes 
Tenth -- 2 20 o 2 Il | | y 9 
pleventh -- ae | a 4 | a 
es eee 
Tota | | 12 | 267 
: Be es 
ra p V.—Showing the absolute and re ip Z 
TABLE V.—S. g elative growth of the high schoot, 
: ae 
| Per cent : Per cent of | TES 
umber | f enroll. |Leachers in teachers in 
x Med in} Number | f enroll. | grades high school 
e et, } ing t | Chor 
‘all grades, enrolled in moines excluding | Teachers | on Humber of| Number of 
Year. excluding | the high | excluding | Normal in pigh teachers in | graduates 
Normal school. | °X cena School School. all grades, | from high 
School. | | School. | teachers, excluding | School, 
se in Nor. 
er mal School. 
aS ea | af pee es 
ae 10, 138 247 | 2.4 174 CG] 3.4 Ee 
10, 345 | 216 2.7 182 8 | AG. ae 
11, 000 361 3.3 | 188 9 48 SI 
11, 130, 416 3.7 197 1 3.5 67 
11, 398 345 3.0 2 12 | 5.6 Ki 
12, 106 376 | 3.1 | 226 va 61 86 
12, 253 | 407 3.3 240 | 17 7.0 69 
12, 303 | 444 3.6 254 18 7.0 90 
12,207 | 460 3.7 268 19 7.0 99 
cd 618 49 281 2 7.8 131 
12, 846 675 5.2 292 24 8.2 49 
12, 824 736 3.7 303 26 8.5 79 
12, 919 690 5.3 312 2 8.6 103 
12, 724 | 678 5.3 327 29 8.8 92 
| | 


TasLE VI.—Showing the number of schools of each grade, 
ys a a 


two of which occupy one room. 


Grade. 


| 

pare ~ = | Total. 

Asai: First. | Second. Third. | Fourth. | 

eae 16 1 32 
22 15 50 
20 ul 36 
58 | 38 U8 
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Tapre VIL.—Showing the number of school buildings and 8choolrooms 0 
ABLE Wned 


and 


a Buildings. Rooms. 5 = 
rece saat et eta 
s/si|./s iz ve ae Ts, 

Years. 3 Ae 3 = = = ee 
fE|/Si/o|/F|8|s =} ley 
ol/ae|e|o]e|a et RS | 
= : Filaig 
SS be 
2|12| 95 110 =u Sule 
. p ss 2 | 93 | Re 

4 Ja16| 114 | 17 | 131 || 1893-94........ 198 

serene] 22) 9 | 94 | lo 20; 
4 | 15 | 112 | 17 | 129 |) 1894-95 $ 4) 206 | 19 | <8 
9 22 | 129 | 28 | 157 |) 1895-96 : 24 | 206 | 19 | oh 
8 | 21 | 129 | 27 | 156 |) 1896-97_- i se | 212 | 9 $5; 
4 | 22 | 156) 21 | 177 | 1897-98 el 27 224 | 4 Be 
4 023 | 166 | 22 | 190 || 1898-99 ai Ss 226 | 99 | ss 
3 | 24 | 186 | 21 | 207 | | 116226 Jaog ie 

| 

| 


aBuilding owned by first six divisions given up at end of the school year 
.—} A * . : . 
bIncluding one two-room building (free of rent to the District of Columbia) £ 


he school year. ya ee ees 
Se cise for high, two for supervising principals’ offices, 


artens. Te . 
Sele used for normal school. Eleven rooms for industrial schools, 


iven UP at the end o¢ 


seven for industri 
Tial schoo} 
8) six f; 
or 


Number of grammar and primary schools, 261, 


TapBLy VILL.—Showing growth of the schools during the last thirty-one Weare 


= : 
Year. she | othe Year. Atalay Nuntber Number 
schools. eee pupils. schools. teachers, papile 
eran eae am pee 
41 | 41 2, 300 |) 140 154 
52 | 52| 3,000 9 | 162 A 
1869-70... 66 | Seo 161 | 174 iba 
1870-71..- o COR aero oe 168 | 182 10,365. 
1871-72. -- 7 | 78 as 176 191 1.040 
1872-73. 76 | el ES ea 186 | 299 11,170 
1873-74. Ga Sf oat | a 216! 11,438 
1874-75. 75 | 89 5, 489 214 | 230 12, 132 
1875-76. 76 90) 5,454 224 | 244 12 240 
1876-77... | 79 | 92 5, 954 | 229 | 258 12, 329 
1877-78... | 96 | 109 6,515 236 | 27212, 233 
1878-79 - 108 119 7,731 246 286 19,479 
1879-80... 117 130 8,080 | 1895-96...........- 253 297 19,876 
1880-81.. 121 134 8, 164 || 1896-97. -....-..-.. 255 308 12, 854 
1881-82. 130 143 8, 303 1897-08 55-522 se= 270 318 12, 975 
1882-83 135 147-8, 735 || 1898-99... 71 33412, 794 
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list of t1 Ba I 
ing is a list o 
The OE 18 ae ae iene and rented School builaj 
‘ erec Mes of tho Nes 
‘ng the year 0 Se after wh » Biv. 
ing t om Named: 
= Schools. Erected, aoe eas 
ae ™ Named, 
OWNED. args eS 
Ambush | Enoch Ambush, 
Anthony B | Anthony wee 
panneker Benjamin Banneker, 
| George Ben, 


Martha B, Briggs, 
John F, Cook, sr. 
| Frederick Douglass, 


CL ee | Henry Highland Gana 


si | William Llosa Carrier, 
sia os = | Joshua R. Giddings, 
High School ------ = 

Jones ---------*- fae 

es Abraham Lincoln, 


Pho John A, Logan. 

ae Elijah P. Lovejoy, 

serdar J.B. Magruder, 

Shteion - ++) James W. Patterson. 

r Daniel A. Payne. 

| Wendell Phillips. 
Eliza G. Randall, 

Bere 4 | John F. Slater. 


Stevens --- Thaddeus Stevens, 
Summer -------- Charles Sumner. 
Wortley, veh ea nins ecto tener woe ease, = James Wormley. 
RENTED. 

Miller - 1866 
Miner .-- 1877 | Myrtilla Miner. 
OL] bes treetiN Wiases tees sete sss ota di= torn sai rae ess 1876 | Location. 

Bis ——— Se es eee 

a Reerected in 1897. b Reerected in 1877. ¢ Keerected in 1896. 


ATTENDANCE. 


The whole number of pupils enrolled was 12,794. The entire enroll 
ment embraced 75 per cent of the estimated school population of these- 
divisions. It was 181 less than in the previous school year. The 
decrease was due to the appearance of smallpox and to the rigid 
enforcement of the rule requiring vaccination or other protection against 
the (lisease as a condition for securing or retaining membership. 

The average number of pupils enrolled was 10,171. The average 
number in daily attendance was 9,540. In the former it was 407 and 
in the latter 500 less than in the previous year. The decrease in each 
item, as would naturally be inferred from what has already been said, 
was due to the prevalence of smallpox. It appeared that a considera- 
ble number of pupils who had not been vaccinated or otherwise pro- 
tected against smallpox had, during previous years, gained admission 
to the schools. In the enforcement of the rule all such pupils were 
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The entire enrollment 4d: Uy, however, indicate full enjoyment of 
the year’s instruction. li it are included all degrees of length of 
attendance, from that of a few days to that of almost the entire School 
year, though more largely of the less than the greater part of the schoo] 
year. These figures indicate, and, in my opinion, with a good degree 
of approximation, that about one-fourth of this school population was 
not at any time enrolled in the public schools; and it mhay be said 
without fear of successful contradiction that, with a very few excep- 
tions, it was not enrolled during the year in schools of any character, 
The fault lies not with the school authorities, since the existent pro- 
vision not only does not permit the enrollment of this large number, 
but it also denies proper accommodation to thousands of those who are 
enrolled. 

The degree of full enjoyment of school privileges may be seen in the 
average number of pupils in daily attendance. It was 9,540. The dif- 
ference between this number and that of the entire enrollment indicates 
the number of pupils whose attendance was of fractional character. It 
may thus be shown that the number of children of legal school ages 
who did not attend the public schools and the number of those whose 
attendance was more or less partial comprised about 43.8 per cent of 
the entire colored school population. 
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Mowing table, in which the humber of Pupils on the rolls tl 
each month of the school year, in each division, is sh le 

of the monthly fluctuations in attendance: 4 own, 


The fo 
jast day of 
affords # vA 

Pupils on the rolls the last day of each month, 


{Normal school not included in this table.} 


Total, | High | Division, 

ath: 1897-98. | school. Niner: — —— Total, 

: : } inth. | Tenth, | Eleventh. | 1898-99. 
Papin | z 

11, 013 | 641 3,400 3, 360 
f : 3,318 10,7 
5 5 

soptembe 11, 148 635}  3,598/  3.436| 9 49 ee 
utober ---*-* erect SIRES a 620 3, 486 8, 361 ae 
November see 10, 776 600 3, 363 3, 221 : ee aes 
December: - 10, 746 583 2 wae es 

ty fr 5 38, 389 3, 221 3,045 10, 2 
Japanry <-- 10;a69 a) U ie 
, 57 3, 057 2,919 2,538 9, 090 
10, 260 } 569 3, 135 3, 057 2, 653 9, 414 
9, 898 552 3, 126 3, 005 2, 648 9, 331 
9, 616 540 2,990 2, 928 2,575 9, 033 
9, 456 518 2, 937 2, 909 2,577 8, 941 


The fluctuations were somewhat greater than in the previous year, 
which were due fo causes already stated. The difference between the 
largest and the least oumber on the rolls the last day of the month was 
2,068. The largest entallmént is usually made in October and Novem- 
ber, after which there is 4 constant decrease, though not in the same 
ratio, till the close of the school year.” Phe causes, aside from occa- 
sional presence of contagious diseases, are. in the inclement season, 
lack of proper clothing aud shoes, and im the clement, the larger oppor- 
tunity for outside employment. 

These fluctuations include many pupils, whose proper locating in the 
schools, either on their return in the same or in a subsequent year, 
gives mach difficulty. In the progress made by the school, more or 
less, as the time lost is little or much, there is often presented to the 
teacher choice between large attention to these at the expense of the 
school as a whole, in the effort to close the gap between their attain- 
ment and that of the school, and to leave them largely upon their own 
resources. In the acceptance of the former the progress of the school 
is retarded, and, in energy not reasonably taxed, listlessuess ensues. 
In the acceptance of the latter, discouragement follows, with subse- 
quent withdrawal, from the want of the continuous sequence in study 
through which the work at hand may be thoroughly understood and 
mastered. Such pupils, though nominally in grade, are actually out 
of grade, as their attainments are less than the requirement of the 
grade at that stage of its progress, and more than that of the grade 
next below. In the absence of a classification of pupils, by which the 

' grade time limit will be less than that of the school year, it were better, 
in my opinion, whether viewed from the standpoint of the pupil or that 
of the teacher as to economy of time and as to thoroughness of pursuit, 
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years, and even that without the degree of egn4 

nuity so essential to liorgugt AINA aor all lines of affrt aim 
the effort to maintain the rights and interests ot the many, this itrans 
Bey classror pupils can not in the wise 2¥aded school receive tie 
attention their circumstances require Bodh them the fullest Possible 
benefits of school life consisten = Wits: their ccndition, These fluctua. 
tions, in indicating large early withdrawal from school lite, SUggest the 
advisability of largest and best provision for schools of the lower grades 

If, in the bestowal of the benefits of a public-school System, file 
largest possible degree of enjoyment by the masses be of primary con. 
sideration, then the provision for the first five grades, which are pecul- 
iarly the schools of the masses, should in every particular be the best 
possible. Not only should they have accommodation ample in its extent 
and complete in its character, but a teaching force of best qualifica- 
tion, natural and acquired, and of experience, fully ripe, in the excel- 
lent fruit of the past. To restrict, however, such teaching force to 
these grades, there must be inducement necessary for due recognition 
of it in the larger compensation for its services. 

The degree of punctual attendance, as indicated by the number of 
cases of tardiness for the school year, is yet excellent. The cases num- 
bered 4,108, or 40 to eyery 100 pupils. The percentage of tardiness is 
almost insignificant when the possibilities for it are considered. The 
degree of formation of the habit of punctuality is large and the training 
through which it is obtained can not be without excellent effect upon 
the future of the child. 

The following table shows the whole number of pupils enrolled, the 
average number enrolled, the average number in daily attendance, each 
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with the percentage of increase from year to year, and the percentage 
of attendance, based on the average enrollment, during the last four- 


teen years: 
[Normal School not included in this table.] 


Percent- 


| Whole | Percent- Average | Percent- | acne Percent- age of 
Year. number | age of | number le age of attend. |, 18@ Of attends 
| enrolled. | nerense. enrolled. | increase. | “ange, increase.) og, 
1885-86)ssemas ae ee emee esa 10,138 5. 62 8,191 6.52 7. 756 6. 43, 94. 6 
1886-87 /s mcssmetieteenetssss | 10, 345 | 2. 04 | 8, 448 | 3. 13 7, 956 2.57 94,2 
I887=89 eteeccsus cons coca sees | 11, 000 6.33| 8,754 3. 62 8, 266 3.89 O44 
1889280 Mies elect sous 11,130! ‘1.18 9, 049 3.36 | 8,549 3.42 94.5 
1889-90 11,398) 2.40| 9,250 2.22] 8,728 2.09 4.3 
1890-91 12, 106 6. 21 | 9, 679 4.63 9, 140 4.72 94.4 
.1891-92 .... pe 12, 258 | 1.21 9,915 2.44 9, 363 2.43 94.4 
1802208 seu epaeeete rare ead. ( 19309 -40 | 10,072 1.55 9, 535 1. 80 | 94. 6 
189? 94 12) 2072 | aaa 10, 116 43 9, 627 | 95 95.1 
1894-5 12, 453 107A |=s210; O20 ees 0,457 eet | 94.3 
1895-96 12, 846 3.05 | 10, 266 2.38 9, 738 | 2.88 94.8 
1896-97 . 12; 824 \\eoacaeee ee 10, 391 1.20 9, 874 | 1.37 | 95.0 
1897-98 12,919 | - 73 | 10, 523 1,25 9, 985 | 1.15 | 94.8 
1898-99 -......... Splet Mises) 12,724 |e eee | LO#1025 | zesesee es 9, 471 aces 93.7 
ACCOMMODATION. 


The supreme need of these divisions of the public schools of the 
District of Columbia 1. »ccommodation—accommodation not only to 
embrace the thousands 6 “ildren of school ages for whom there is 
absolutely no provision, but 1.2; the proper-care of thousands of those 
who are now annually enrolled in the schools. Adequate accommoda- 
tion suggests a seat for every pupil, to be occupied the full number of 
hours that have been named by the board of trustees in its rules and 
regulations as essential to the due completion of the work prescribed 
for the grade. It goes without the saying that it also implies the con- 
ditions for comfort and health, through which the physical, moral, and 
intellectual welfare of the pupil is promoted and maintained. 

The lack of accommodation, cumulative through years of inadequate 
provision for the annual growth of the school population, has resulted 
in conditions that seriously menace the welfare of the schools. It coun- 
pels in nearly every building, not only in the first and second grades, 
the assignment of two schools to the use of one room, but also largely 
in the third and fourth grades, and in some buildings the reduction 
of the session of schools above the fourth grade to the half day is pre- 
vented only by the transfer of schools to other buildings more or less 
remote from the residences of the pupils, but not without considerable 
loss in the enrollment on account of the imposed distance. 

In the Randall Building, located in South Washington, which con- 
tains ten rooms, of which two are in the basement, there were seventeen 
schools. To remove the necessity for the reduction of the session of 
the fifth and sixth grade schools to half time, two of the schools of 
lower grade were transferred to the Ambush Building. 
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afternoon session, deprives the pupils of 
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ee able in the degree of languor and waning attention d sy iS 
very eye «n the afternoon schools of all grades, and theses 
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ae f school to be located in it when it was first oceyy; 
by the grade © ; and desks were adapted t ‘yea AEP 

d consequently the seats and des ay 0 the sizes of th 
an Js, In the want of additional accommodation to meet the requir ® 
Paso! the larger enrollment consequent upon the annual increase & 
the school population it has been found necessary, In the use of one room 
by two schools, to make frequent chen the furniture to adaptit to 
the physical needs of the pupils. It sometimes happens that, from the 
waut of furniture by which the proper adaptation to sizes may be made 
and by the use of the same room by schools of different grades, pupils 
occupy seats that are either too large or too small for them. In the 
physical discomfort caused by this necessity there are necessarily 
mental reaction averse to proper school effort and inclination to 
bodily deformity through the unnatural positions forced upon the pupil. 
These frequent changes of furniture also result in such perforation of 
the floors as to make it difficult to secure the firm setting of the pupils’ 
desk and chairs. 

The school buildings of most recent construction have been largely 
furnished with the adjustable desk and chair, by which there is easy 
adaptation to the physical requirements of the pupils without the 
expense consequent upon the frequent changes in the taking up and 
resetting of the furniture often found necessary where this furniture is 
not used, and without the consequent injury to the floors. This class 
of furniture constitutes, however, a very small per cent of the furnti- 
ture used in the schools. It could not be placed in other school build- 
ings without large expense in the displacement of other furniture, the 
most of which is in good condition and in size adapted to the grades 
of school for which it was purchased, and by which it could be used if 
the number of schoolrooms were equal to the number of schools. 

In partial relief of this condition there should be located at least one 
new eight-room building in each of the three divisions, and preferably 
in the most congested section of each division. In pursuance of this 
opinion I would recommend as follows: 

1. That an appropriation for a site and an eight-room building be 
sought for the ninth division, to be located at such point as will afford 
greatest relief to the Briggs and the Stevens schools. 
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2, That an appropriation for a site q : 
sought for the tenth division, to be eee a pruaee building be 
the greatest relief to the John F’. Cook, Banneker aie = will give 

3, That an appropriation be sought for a site ‘Ande. buildings, . 
puilding for the eleventh division, to be located at sic Sone toory 
afford greatest relief to the Randall and the Ambush ahs ou 

Though there is most urgent need of all these buildin ; eee 
of urgency is not shown in the order in which they wee ioe degree 
The most urgent need is that of the eleventh division, very ¢l named, 
jowed by that of the tenth. DEAE SOND 

These three buildings would materially lessen the present very con- 
gested conditions and would, each in the section of the division i 
which it should be located, permit full-day session to schools Ae rie 
second grade. They would not, however, prevent the continuance of 
half-day session to some of the schools in the division. 

Three eight-room buildings would furnish twenty-four schoolrooms 
The number of schools above the second grade having half-day session 
was twenty-two. Before the erection of these buildings can be ca 
the number of such schools would be in excess of the number of school- 
rooms these would provide. In the absence of the number of build- 
ings required for full provision, there would be required a like provision 
extending over a period of several years to afford all schools above the 
- first grade the normal time for due completion of the year’s work. 

In my opinion not only every school above the first grade, but also 
those of the first grade should haye entire occupancy of the school- 
room. This opinion is based upon the requirements of proper sanitary 
conditions, as well as upon conditions essential to most vigorous mental 
effort. Aside from the insanitary condition resulting from the daily 
occupancy of the same room by the large number of different children 
in the aggregate of two schools, the interval of less than thirty min- 
utes between the departure of one and the assembling of the other is 
too small for putting the room in effective sanitary condition. Itis 
impossible to secure the best mental effort from children in the later 
hours of the day, and this difficulty is greatest with children of the 
least school age. 

From and after the passage of the act by which provision was made 
for the organization and maintenance of schools for colored children in 
the cities of Washington and Georgetown until 1878 these schools 
received of all moneys expended for school purposes such proportion 
as the whole number of the colored children of legal school ages bears 
to the whole number of all children of legal school ages in the cities of 
Washington and Georgetown. Duzing the maintenance of this pro- 
vision the accommodation for the school population kept nearer pace 
with the annual enrollment from year to year than it has since. 

Since that year the appropriations for sites and buildings have not 
been determined by that act, in consequence of which the accomio- 
dation for this school population has been much less than it would have 
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SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL WORK. 


In all there were 269 schools during the year, or 14 more th 
previous year. They were classified as follows: Kindergarten a: 4 
grade, 66; second grade, 46; third grade, 39; fourth grade 32. san 
grade, 27; sixth grade, 22; seventh grade, 17; eighth grade, ae ee 
school, 1; normal school,1. The graded schools were accor ‘i igh 
in 202 rooms. The excess of schools over schoolrooms was ie lated 
for by the use of one room by two schools to the extent necesgap vided 
number of schools sharing in this divided occupancy of the select The 
was 118. Of grades and the number in each grade they were can 
lows: First grade, 58; second grade, 38; third grade, 19, ana a ee 
grade, 3, As the time prescribed for the session of the first. te 
schools is three and one-half hours, it is possible without abrid ae : 
of it to give to each of the two schools occupying the same abit Bi 
in the forenoon and the other in the afternoon, the fulltime. In acon 
above the first grade, however, in the longer time prescribed for due 
completion of grade work, there is of necessity such abridgment of 
time as seriously to imperil the thoroughness of the work, and, in many 
instances, to make its accomplishment without repetition impossible, 

As the time for the completion of the part of the school course pre- 
scribed for any grade is supposedly adapted to average capacity, this 
shortening necessarily affects unfavorably all pupils of average capacity, 
as well as those of that below it, in depriving them of the opportunity 
for receiving the individual attention more or less needed in every 
school. In the lessened tasks often made necessary by the reduced 
time for instruction it likewise affects the pupil above the average 


capacity, inasmuch as listlessness and discouragement are, if not habit. 


uated, at least favored through the want of opportunity for the due 
s worse is that this deprivation 


taxing of his mental energy. What i 

of time for proper and efficieut school pursuit is not restricted to one 
year, but, with very many pupils and with a constantly increasing 
number, is extended to the fifth year of his school life or the first grams 
mar school year of the course. [rom this fact it may be seen that it 10 
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many instances requires that the child shall complete in one and a half 
or two years that for the completion of which competent judgment and 
Jong experience claim three or four years, or the alternative of lengthen- 
ing his years in school beyond the limit of the legal school age through 
the possible grade repetition that may result. The effect of this con- 
dition upon the pupil, considered immediately with reference to present 
effort at attainment or remotely with regard to future effort, can not be 
otherwise than adverse to proper training and thorough scholarship. 
In the continued existence of this condition, produced by the want of 
adequate accommodation, there is ever present very serious menace 
to the efficiency of all school work. 

If there can be no relief from this condition the Suggestion, in con- 
sideration of the interests of the many, that schools of the second four 
grades instead of those of the first four be reduced in their session can 
scarcely be considered impertinent. Lamentable as this would be, it 
would be comparatively less when viewed not only with regard to the 
Jess number affected, but also with regard to the greater inental power 
attained for subsequent pursuit of study through the character of the 
good foundation laid in the preceding grades. The entire enrollment 
in the eight grades of schools below the high school was last year 
11,833, of which 8,478, or 71.6 per cent, were enrolled in the first four 
or primary grades. If is thus seen that the enrollment in these lower 
grades, which are so seriously affected by the want of adequate accom- 
modation, is about as 5 to 2 in the higher grades. 

The schools of the lower grades are more wholly the schools of the 
people—the schools in which the training of the masses begins and 
ends—the schools of those who constitute the great body of the com- 
munity. This fact alone should be most potential toward securing for 
them every facility for attainment through proper length of session for 
instruction. 

A statement showing the number of pupils enrolled in each of the 
eight years or grades of schools below the high school, with the per cent 
of the entire enrollment in each grade, may prove interesting, if not 
uselnl, in future effort at betterment of existing conditions. There vere 
enrolled, in the first grade, 3,135; in the second grade, 2,050; in the third 
grade, 1,777; in the fourth grade, 1,516; in the fifth grade, 1,254; in the 
sixth grade, 924; in the seventh grade, 677; in the eighth grade, 500. 
The per cents of this entire enrollinent in these eight grades were, 
beginning with the first, respectively, as follows: 26.5, 17.3, 15.1, 12.8, 
10.6, 7.8, 5.7, and 4.2. The difference between the enrollment in the 
two grades representing the extremes is very marked. 

If these grade enrollment per cents are sufficiently uniform for a con- 
siderable period of time, then it may be said with sutticient degree of 
approximation to exactness that of every six pupils enrolled in the first 
year of school life five leave school before completing the eighth year 
of the elementary course. Again, with extremes less removed from 
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in the first and that in the fifth year, marking the}... 
Se easel designated the primary and pares ae sinnin 
by ted a difference less marked than in the first compari 
Soe to enlist attention. In the comparison of r 
ely ith that in tl the enrol] 
s, the fifth year or grade with that in the first the latter ig ty, cut 
one-half times the former; that is to say, that of every five pu WO and 
entered the first year OF grade the school life of three ig endieaiie ] 
the completion of the fifth year of the elementary course of inet be 

These grade enrollment per cents may vary somewhat Within « 
of eight years, put actual tests will show that they wil] age - 
ficiently to affect materially the purpose for which they are ar 
The 500 pupils enrolled in the eighth grade last year may be 
and with possibly few exceptions are, the remnant of thoge pup; ; 
in the school year 1891-92 were enrolled in the first grade a Who 
year 3,260 pupils were enrolled in the first grade. In 1898-99 Fit that 
in which these pupils should, by normal steps, reach the eighth © yeap 
there were only 500, or less than one-sixth of those who were in ieee 
grade. Or, taking the 1,254 pupils in the fifth grade last year an 
ing them back to the year 1894-95, we find that there were enr 
the first grade that year 2,824 pupils, or, wanting 124, three--fift 

This too limited fractional attendance is the result of gogj 
tions—conditions whose remedy is not within the province 09 
of the public school; therefore there is little or no hope for ear] 
ciable betterment looking toward longer enjoyment of the prvi 
offered by it. Its concern must be directed toward affordin i ; 
intensest and fullest enjoyment of the privileges possible writhin the 
limited periods of their acceptance. 1e 

The facts indicated by the figures in the several grade enrollment 
forcibly suggest that, inasmuch as the schools of lower grades ee 
the largest embrace of the school population, the mission of the public 
school can not be completely fulfilled short of such provision for and 
attention to them as will contribute most toward due preparation for 
life. 

The average number of pupils to the teacher, on the average enroll- 
ment, was for the primary grades 37.8 and for the grammar 36.9. The 
average for the eight grades below the high school was 37.6. This 
average was three less than in the previous school year. The decrease 
was due to causes stated under attendance, by which the average 
enrollment for the year was affected. In my opinion this average to 
the teacher is sufficiently large for schools with reduced session, and 
particularly for those whose session is restricted to the afternoon. 
This opinion is based upon the fact that there is less time permitted for 
individual attention in all schools of this class and greater demand for 
such attention during the later hours of the day, when mental energy 
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at paueniise Gt OS supervision and larger attention to the 
fd OAM ED ae first three grades, through the director of 
primary work and her assistants, are already apparent. The effect of 
iL RO A OE re Oe (aie work in subsequent grades, 
aan no pumeeron here permitted, can not be otherwise 
than beneficial. Sufficiency of time has not yet elapsed for the attain- 
ment of its full fruition. 

In the schools as a whole the constant aim was to make the teaching 
thorough and C=Acly u Usenet ais employment of means by which inter- 
est is created, attention fixed, curiosity aroused, and thought awakened 
eSB AA ean result the work was generally satisfactory. In 
the few instances in which it was not the too limited time afforded by 
the reduced session was a large contributing cause. 


DISCIPLINE, 


The discipline of the schools as a whole during the year was very sat- 
isfactory. Resort to the punitive means permitted by the rules and reg- 
ulations, through suspension from the privileges of the schools, inflic- 
tion of corporal punishment, and dismissal from the schools, favorably 
compared with that of past years. 

The cases of suspension were eighty-seven, or sixty-two less than in 
the previous year. The cooperation of parents and guardians, which, 
asa rule, is hearty in its character, sought through this means, is recog- 
nized as a factor both in the promotion of the interests of the offending 
pupil and in that of the efficiency of the schools. The interview pre- 
sents the opportunity for such discussion of his conduct in its present 
aspects, as well as in its tendencies, as in bearing upon his future con- 
duct may prove a profitable lesson in life. 

The cases of corporal punishment, which, as usual, represent a larger 
number than that of the different pupils who received this punishment, 
were twenty-five, or three less than in the previous year. No-case in 
which severity of infliction was charged arose. In most schools there 
is entire disuse of the rod as a means of punishment and in others its 
use is of rare occurrence. It is largely recognized as evidence ot lack 
of ability on the part of the teacher to secure good condition by less 
objectionable and more judicious means. The statistics of the schools 
for years extending back into the past show that its continuance as a 
means of discipline is limited to a comparatively few teachers. 

As the same pupils are rarely continued year after year under the 
instruction of the same teachers, and as the pupils transferred by them 
to others give little or no trouble to the teachers to whom transferred, 
it is reasonable to infer that the difficulty is not wholly with the pupils. 
It is possible, and even, in instances, probable, that the teacher is more 
in fault than the pupils, even to the cause of the offending. By fre- 
quent resort to this means of punishment it can have so demoralizing 


effect upon the teacher that she, becoming, in obedience to a law of 
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HIGH SCHOOL. 
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Phe average number of pupils enrolled was 586 
in daily attendance 559. The per cent of a 
average Ci, was 95.3, or 0.2 less than that of the pre- 
cious year: Though less than that of the average for the elementary 
schools of these divisions, it will be seen to be very favorable, either 
psolutely in itself or relatively with that of the other high schools of 
ty istrict, in view of the fact that, as this is the only school of this 
a giatek in the entire District for this school population, there is much 
ss degree of accessibility offered to those attending it. 
With the very few exceptions in the admissions from high schools of 
other places, the eighth-grade schools of this system of schools are the 
sole feeders of this school. In 1892, at the time of the occupancy of the 
puilding used by this school, there were eight eighth-grade schools. At 
this time there are twelve eighth-grade Schools, exclusive of those in 
the first eight divisions, which forward their graduates to this school. 
In this increase of 50 per cent since 1892 the capacity of this building 
has been so overtaxed as to have resulted, after the conversion of one 
of the only two study halls into class rooms, in the taking of four school- 
rooms in a building constructed for grade schools in which to accommo- 
date the excess of pupils over the provision in the high-school building. 
This occupancy of the rooms of the grade schools has not been without 
ill effect in increasing the number of grade schools, with session reduced 
to half time. 

It is possible that relief from these unfavorable conditions for most 
efficient work will be had after the erection and occupancy of the new 
manual-training school in the large inducement offered through ample 
facilities afforded for proper pursuit of the technical course. By the 
means of the diversion thus created it is believed that the number 
electing that course will be sufficient to reduce the pressure upon the 
high school to the limit of comfortable accommodation in the high 
school building for all that may prefer the courses offered by this 
school. - 

The number of teachers employed in this school, including the prin- 
cipal, was 29, of whom 19 were male and 10 female. The former 
constitute 65.5 per cent of this corps. The ratio of male to female 
teachers 1s about 2 to 1, while the ratio of girls to boys in the average 
enrollment of pupils is about 7 to 3. 

In my last report I spoke of the advisability of securing greater 
experience than has usually obtained in the selection of teachers fur 
the vacancies occurring from time to time in this school and for the new 
teacherships required by its growth. I would again call attention to 
it, and would especially emphasize its importance as a necessity for 
the attainment of the most efficient results. The time has passed for 
compulsory reliance simply upon collegiate attainment. Both experi- 
ence and liberal attainment or scholarship can now be obtained for the 
teacherships. This school can not do the work it should do until sue- 


cessful experience is made a prime requisite in the employment of its 
teachers. 
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The commencement exercises of this school were held on the evenin 
of June 20, 1899. The graduating classes numbered 92, of whom 41 


were from the academic, 39 from the scientific, and 12 from the business 


course. 
By special action of the board of trustees, all pupils graduating 


from the academic and scientific courses were made eligible for admis. 
sion to the Normal school at its reopening in the current school year 
The effect of this action, if permanently established, upon the scholar. 
ship of this school, in practically removing the competition that has 
hitherto prevailed, through the restriction of the number to the twenty- 
six with best record, is a question of interest, and one for time to decide, 

The detailed work of this school during the school year is quite fully 
presented in the report of its principal to this office, which is here- 
with submitted, and your attention respectfully invited to it. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


The whole number of pupils enrolled in this school during the year 
was 70, of whom 57 were female and 13 male. Twenty-five of the entire 
enrollment had the first year’s training in the previous school year. 
The admission of the remaining 45 was determined by their high-school 
scholarship record and an examination held June 4,1898, The increase 
in the enrollment over that of the previous school year was 14. The 
average number of pupils enrolled was 69; the average number in daily 
attendance 69. 

The rule restricting the annual admissions to this school to the 
twenty-six excelling all other eligible candidates, in the combination 
of the high school and examination records, was, by action of the board 
of trustees, suspended, and all eligible candidates whose per cent was 


_ i °}» Ee 
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not less than 80, as Cea by the high-school record and the 

ie nination, were admi ted o this School at its reopening in September, 

Sire farther departure from the rule in the current school year, in 

the admission of all or Aon the academic and scientific courses 

of the high school to this school, though in my opinion strictly logical, 

‘¢ there be departure from the rule, is looked forward to with concern 

i q interest. It virtually does away with the examination, which, if 

Fi e intellectual only is to be considered, matters not, since sufficient 

scholastic attainment can be effected through the high-school training. 

Though # requisite intellectual qualification is only one of the essen- 

tial qualifications, the physical and the moral are indispensable in 

the make-up of the true teacher. It may be said that these qualifica- 

tions may be determined while im training. It is true, and it is also 

admitted that the training will afford In Instances better opportunity 
for more nearly exact determination. 

But the sense of injustice that would naturally result from the loss of 
time in training, time which might have been devoted to some pursuit, 
or preparation for if, for which there is aptitude, upon the discovery of 
too great lack of qualifications for the teachership, which might have 
peen ascertained with reasonable degree of accuracy before entering 
upon the training, makes it unwise if not inexpedient. 

This school at the beginning of the school year was removed from 
the Magruder to the Miner school building. The removal was made 
necessary by the want of larger accommodation than that afforded by 
the former building. Space sufficient to have all the nine practice 
schools, composed equally of first, second, and third grades, assemble 
in the forenoon, by which the practice work of the pupils of the Normal 
school would be facilitated, was not afforded by the former building. 
More accommodation was also needed on account of the larger admis- 
sions to the Normal school. 

The occupancy of this building was attended with some inconven- 
ience in the lack of ample and proper closet facilities. Other improve- 
ments were also needed by which a larger degree of comfort and con- 
yenience would have been insured. 

On the evening of June 20, 1899, the pupils who had satisfactorily 
completed the course were graduated. The graduating class numbered 
twenty-five, and the exercises were held jointly with those of the high 
school. : 

The report of the principal of this school is herewith submitted. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


The first public kindergartens in these divisions were opened October 
10, 1898, and continued in session until June 1. There were in all six, 
two in each of the three divisions. They were located as follows: One 
at the Magruder building, M street, near Seventeenth northwest; one at 
the Phillips, N street, near Twenty-eighth northwest; one at the Patter- 
Son, Vermont avenue, near U street northwest; one at the Douglass, 
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: -orce streets northwest; one at the Lincoln, Se 
ae heats and one at the Payne, Fifteenth andges and g 
pireete Ss Street 
southeast. § 

In estimati1 
and operation of 


items included. 


ng the amount of money required for the full e 
a kindergarten, the rent of a room wag é 
It was included to prevent the occupancy ae of ¢ 
room, by which occupancy the session of a grade school as 
me aioed to half time. The estimates were made to maintain o 
, in each division of the public schools. As these schools 
the number of kindergartens estimated ‘eae Rs embry, 
Instead, however, of limiting the Oestaanton to this number, jatee 
extended to six, Or two kindergartens for each division, Thi Was 
seems to have been dictated by the desire to embrace in this payee 
a larger number of children than could be embraced by three, Vision 
The amount required for the payment of the six kindergart 
salaries to May 31, inclusive, drew so largely upon the appre renerg) 
for this department of public school effort that there was not Tet ition 
sufficient to continue the term of the kindergartens to the close Mone 
school year, Dor, through fall and proper equipment, to give ae the 
that environment so essential to their success. Had the humbe them 
restricted to that of original intention, or even to four, in wen 
opportunity to use one or more graded schoolrooms not at the e ent of 
of reduced session to the graded schools, there would haye ie XDenise 
mitted to them not only due facilities as to full length of pase per- 
to complete equipment, but also such location with regard to Bee) 
and needs as would have insured larger enrollinent oy 
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Cho 
Would on 
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gartel 
three divisions, 


of population 


children. = 
rew of the experience of the past year, cons 
Lee : E year, consequent upon the too 


great diffusion of the provision made for this department of the syst 
consistent with best results, there should not be organized in diese qe 
divisions more than one new kindergarten, to the end that it ma a 
fully provided for and that the equipment of the six organized last y re 
be completed; and that, to the extent the appropriation wil) auc 
assistants to the kindergarteners may be employed. There should also 
be such change in the location of any of the existing kindergartens = 
may be suggested by the presentation of opportunity through wien 
better results may be promised. 

The entire enrollment in the kindergartens, which was restricted to 
children 5 years of age, was 213. The average number enrolled was 116; 
and the average number in daily attendance 99. i 

The kindergarten with least attendance was the one located at the 
Payne building, corner Fifteenth and C streets southeast. This build. 
ing is situated in a section of the city in which the residences are widely 
apart and many of them considerably distant from the school building. 
The streets and sidewalks are largely unpaved, and in such condi- 
tion during the inclement season of the year and inclement periods of 
the other seasons, as, in going to and from the building, to offer much 
difficulty even to the larger and older children in attendance at the 


graded schools there located. 
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mhe enrollment in this kindergarten Was quite small and the attend- 
6 very irregular. Omitting it, the averages, both in the enrollment 

attendance, to the other five present numbers by many con- 
na ered sufficiently large to one kindergartener for most effective train- 
si Jneluding this kindergarten the average to each of the six in the 
ae enrollment, in the average enrollment, and in the average in 
ae attendance were, respectively, 35.5, 19.1, and 16.15; excluding it 
Oe Pigs in the same items were, respectively, 36.2, 20.8, and 17.8. 
a the employment of assistants there will be little or no reason for 
restricting the enrollment to children of 5 years of age. In the admis- 
gion also of those who are 4 years old a larger enrollment will follow, 
evel! in the more sparsely settled sections, in which kindergartens may 
pe located. See 

The value of this training to the child of whatever condition is great, 
To very many of the class which the kindergartens of these divisions 
should embrace it 1s inestimable; not only through its inclusion of 
more years for publie effort, but in its large opportunity through its 
reach down to that more plastic period of life for imparting correct 
pent. What the home should give, but in its want of opportunity, or, 
what is worse, in its incompetency can not give, may here be largely 
supplied. Our public school system will be more nearly complete and 
will more nearly fulfill its mission when ample provision shall have 
been made to embrace within its effort all children of the ages to which 
this training is peculiarly adapted. 

The difficulty experienced in procuring persons both by training and 
experience to take charge of kindergartens in these divisions was very 
apparent in the examinations. It strongly emphasizes the impor- 
tance of early public provision through a special training school or, as 
the training is largely in common, through a department in the normal 
school, in which such differentiation from the course therein pursued 
may be made as may be necessary to secure the end. Such uniform 
general training could be made to solidify and systematize effort along 
this line. 

The following presents in tabulated form the whole number enrolled, 
the average number enrolled, and the average number in daily attend- 
ance in each kindergarten and for the kindergartens as a whole: 


Whole | Average| Average | Per cent 


Kindergartens. enroll- enroll- | attend- | ofattend- 
ment. ment. ance. | ance. 

an rat ciel fesse at | = waite: Sey ana 
Ninth division: | | 

Ma grudericeaece cee eer soe tale ae area ae ees 30 29 19 87.5 

Phillipe .seccp esse ae ee ee 38 23 20 | 87.9 
Tenth division: | 

Patterson. 43 21 17 | 82.3 

Douglass 38 20 17 85.3 

Eleventh division ; 
Lincoln: 23208 Saal ee AS Ree epee Bre Sea E A 32 18 16 90.0 
Payie7fld 2 ils nese ne gine eee oper ae eRe a Sate 32 12 10 83.0 
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ve whole number of teachers employed during the year was 334, or 


16 more than in the previous school year. Of the whole number of 
teachers 54 were male and 280 were female. Their distribution amon 
the different classes of schools and special departments Was as follows: 
In primary schools, or those embracing the first four years or grades, 
172; in grammar schools, or those embracing the second four years or 
grades, 78; in high school, 29; in normal school, 7; in Kindergartens, 
6; in special subjects and departments, and not permanently in charge 
of any school or class, 62. 

The average salary to the teacher in these three divisions of the 
public schools was $649.69, which was less than that of the average to 
the teacher for all the public schools of the District. If the average to 
the teacher in these three divisions more nearly approached the general 
average for the District, opportunity would be afforded to Satisfy the 
reasonable demands of many teachers in the high school and along the 
several lines of special and industrial work, in which there is no deter- 
mining schedule as for the graded schools. 

The absence of teachers from their schools, in days, was 1,021.5. There 
is generally ill effect upon the school from any degree of irregularity in 
the teacher’s attendance. The degree of effect is determined largely by 
the degree of efficiency the substitute teacher brings to the position. 
The large draft upon the better class of substitutes of previous years, 
who were graduates of the normal school, for filling the vacant and new 
teacherships last year, on account of the absence of a graduating class 
from the normai school the year before, made it difficult at times to 
give to the schools the good substitute service of previous years; con- 
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nool from the 
t be obtained, 


- there was more or less ill effect 4 on t 
Beets ainaande’ when this class of subsea ies oe es 
teac h was intensified by prolonged absence, 
Ske year Was saddened by the death 6f Henr 
supervising principal of the ninth division of the public schools of the 
pistrict of Columbia, which occurred April 26,1899. Mr, Montgomery’s 
<ervices il these schools began as principal of the John F. Cook 
school February 1, 1879, which Position he held until July 27, 1882, 
when, through the consolidation of the four different boards of trustees 
for public schools in the District into one board, the public schools for 
colored children residing in the cities of Washington and Georgetown 
were designated as the seventh and eighth divisions of the publie 
schools of the District of Columbia, and a Supervising principal 
appointed to each division. He was appointed to the former, which, 
in the subsequently changed designation due to an increase of the 
divisions, became the ninth division, and held it to the hour of hig 
death. The services of Mr, Montgomery, both as principal and as 
supervising principal, were eminent in their character. Inthe discharge 
of the various duties of the position he was earnest, thorough, consci- 
entious, and faithful. 


y P. Montgomery, late 


NIGHT SCHOOLS. 


There was no increase in the number of night schools. These schools 
were located in seven buildings. Two of these schools were in the ninth, 
two inthe eleventh, and three, including the business night school, in the 
tenth division, and so located as to afford to the more densely populated 
sections of the divisions fair degree of accessibility. Their number is 
too limited, however, either to give to most of the sections sufficient 
accommodation for all desirous of attending them or to afford reasona- 
ble facilities for many in the sections of the division more or less remote 
from them. 

The business night school was removed from the Garnet to the 
Douglass building, for the same reason that it had, in a previous year, 
been removed from the Stevens to the Garnet, namely, to permit 
greater facilities for typewriting, through the opportunity afforded for 
greater practice by the use of the typewriters of the business depart- 
ment of the day school. The experience of the term, however, showed 
in the lessened enrollment, due apparently to the considerably greater 
distance from the residences and places of employment of many of 
those qualified for this school, that the Stevens building offers the best 
location for this school. When located there the pressure for admis- 
sion to it was too great to accommodate all applicants. 

The whole number of pupils enrolled in these schools during the 
term was 1,384° The average number enrolled was 772, and the aver- 
age number in nightly attendance, 593. The per cent of attendance 
based upon the average enrollment was 77.1. The enrollment, though® 
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SF ero eapliyed for these schools 25 teachers, of whom 


0 
principal of the business night school, was eae from the day adie 
corps. Of these teachers 3 were male and 22 cemaley; 

Perhaps for no other department of public school effort is bet 
ment in the selection of teachers required than for this departmen t 
There is need here not only of good and sufficient degree of Scholastic 
attainment, but of that degree of successful, tactful experience which 
inspires in the pupil confidence by convincing him that there jg brought 
py the teacher to the work due qualification for accomplishment in all 
its aspects. For adequate result it should not be considered sufficient 
simply to appoint as teachers of these schools high-school sraduateg 
with little or no experience or those of less scholastic attainment with 
experience the character of which is largely, if not wholly, unknown. 
In the at best too meager time for scholastic attainment on the part of 
the adult pupil the teacher should not seek here opportunity for acquir. 
ing an experience whose possession should have been considered a 
requisite for employment. 

This service demands for its most successful accomplishment the best, 
whether in scholastic attainment, general information, degree of sue- 
cessful experience, or, in a word, of qualifications, both natural and 
acquired, to interest, hold, and sway. If such teachers can not be 
obtained outside the day-school corps, that corps, in my opinion, should 
be drawn upon whenever it can be done without offering injury, in the 
additional labor and responsibility imposed, to either the day or night 
school service. 

The practice of employing largely the day-school teachers in these 
schools, and especially in the principalships and in such subordinate 
positions when otherwise the desired ability could not be obtained, 
which prevailed for years prior to the last year, is, in the impossibility 
of obtaining as able service from the outside, undoubtedly most con- 
ducive to the interests of these schools. It is in recognition of this 
possibility for most efficient service that the appropriation act specific- 
ally permits such employment. Any departure from this practice, 
xcept upon attainment of equal ability from other sources, must result 
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jn the loss of the prestige gained in precedin 


later seriously affect their welfare. 


If there be judicious availment of the means largely at hand for 
gecuring a0 excellent teachership, the results, whether in attendance 
in scholastic attainment, ws in general training, will be constantly 
jmproving 3 for nothing in the past has contributed So materially to the 
large enrollment, excellent attendance and discipline, constant progress 
and growth of these schools, as the character of the teachership. It 
is safe to say that if the excellence of this be not vigorously main- 
tained deterioration must inevitably follow. 

Night schools among this population, in offering as they do the oppor- 
tunity denied by the circumstances of the past and to many the only 
opportunity for knowledge of the letter, mean much. Through the 
removal of illiteracy in the homes from which come hundreds of their 
offspring into the day School made possible by this provision, the home, 
in being brought into appreciative touch with the public school effort, 
may be made a potential auxiliary in effecting results which in its 
sresent condition are impossible. 

These schools were opened October 10, 1898, and closed February 10, 
1899, inclusive. The term embraced forty-five evenings of two hours 
each, except for the business night school, which had forty-three 
evenings of two hours each. The meagerness of the time was not 
without discouraging effect upon those who availed of it. The great 
interest shown in these schools and the good degree of attainment 
wrought, even in these entirely too short terms, bespeak the earnest 
craving for knowledge and for the betterment of intellectual and moral 
conditions. These seekers after knowledge, and many under much 
difficulty, should be encouraged by larger appropriations, by appro- 
priations sufficient for their maintenance from October 1 to April 1. 

As these schools are not sufficient to embrace all desirous of attend- 
ing them, others should be organized and so located as to promise most 
good. They could, under efficient organization, be made to do much, 
not only intellectually, but morally, in their tendency to divert from 
objectionable pursuit and employment of time, and thus made to con- 
tribute much to the betterment of the sections in which they may be 
located. 

The amount appropriated by Congress for the support of the night 
schools of the District for the year was $7,000, of which $500 was for 
the contingent expenses. Of the entire amount $2,411.75 was allowed 
for the instruction and maintenance of the night schools for colored in 
the city. This allowance was $181.10 more than that of the previous 
year. It permitted a longer session by three evenings. It was not 
sufficient, however, for operating the schools a number of evenings 
equal to that of the night schools of the other divisions of the public 
schools. 


§ years, and sooner or 
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a Based on the average enrollment. 
MANUAL TRAINING. 


In its extent the accommodation for this training is sufficient to 
embrace the grades of schools for which it was provided, though it ig 
insufficient to afford reasonable degree of accessibility to all Classes, 
Considerable inconvenience is imposed upon schools in each division 
whose locations are remote from the building in which the Shop is 
located. This is particularly so in the eleventh division, in which Sey- 
eral of the schools are more than a mile distant. As the training, 
however, is given to each class but once a week, this inconvenience is 
cheerfully endured. 

The shops in wood are located in the Miller, Stevens, and Randall 
buildings. The first named contains also the shops in metal working, 
and in both woed working and metal working affords facilities for the 
instruction of two classes at the same hour. The Stevens and Randall 
shops have facilities at one period for instruction each for a class of 
twelve, or about one-half of a class in the graded schools. This neces- 
sitates the division of the class of the graded school into two sections, 
which require different periods of time for their instruction at the shop. 
It occasions almost-constant complaint, since it results in considerable 
loss of time to the regular school through the necessity for the repeti- 
tion of instruction to the absent section of the class on its return from 
the shop. This condition is not restricted to the shop for wood work- 
ing, but it also exists in the facilities for cooking, and for sewing, where 
it is done in the shop. 

The remedy lies in the doubling of the facilities for instruction at 
the shops, by which instruction can, during the same period of time, 
be given to a number equal to that in a class of the regular school. 
Though increased facilities imply additional plants and utensils, it 
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SE rife stop in metal working, though quite remot 
gchools, is yet sufficiently central to afford relative degree of accessi. 
pility. In point of accommodation it is sufficient for those for whom 
this instruction has been provided. In equipment, though not com- 
plete, it offers good degree of facility for accomplishment 
lines of instruction it affords. 

The number of boys who received instruction in wood working dur- 
ing the year was 839, and the number receiving instruction in metal 
working, 131. The number of girls who received instruction in cook. 
ing was 838, and the number who received instruction in sewing, 2,826, 
of whom 470 were instructed in cutting and fitting in the shops. The 
whole number of boys who received instruction along these special 
lines was 970, and the whole number of girls, 3,265, presenting an 
aggregate of 4,635 pupils in the enjoyment of privileges in this depart- 
ment of public school effort. 

The work of the year in each of these departments was generally 
satisfactory. The instruction continues with good degree of interest 
among the pupils, and with excellent effect upon the regular studies in 
which the same mental faculties are more or less exercised and through 
the recreation afforded by the temporary relief from the more purely 
intellectual requirement. 

During the second session of the last Congress it was decided to 
give to these divisions a manual training school, to cost with site not 
more than $150,000, of which amount $50,000 were made available 
at the beginning of the current fiscal year. A site, with a frontage of 
225 feet and a depth of 135 feet, on P street between First and Third 
streets northwest, has been purchased, at a cost of $15,187.50. This 
site is well situated with respect to degree of accessibility from all parts 
of the city. Since the site was purchased, a design for the building has 
been selected by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia from 
those offered by the several architects competing for it. Other neces- 
sary preliminaries to the act of construction are now in progress, and 
due means are being taken for the realization of the object of the 
appropriation. 

Very respectfully, G. F. T. Coox, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


é from many of the 
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The BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 
Public Schools, District of Columbia. 


NINTH DIVISION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30, 1899. 
Drak Str: Herewith is handed a report of the schools of the ninth 
division for the session of 1898-99. My short connection with the divi- 
Sion precludes any extended account of the schools and work. Called 
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rooms were imperfectly heated. Much suffering and inconvenience . 
resulted. To prevent a recurrence and preserve health, new furn 
should be put into this school building. : 

The number of schoolrooms aggregated 16—67 owned, 9 rentea, 
Ninety-two schools occupied these rooms, 60 being whole day and 39 
half day. ‘The lack of accommodations in Briggs school caused the 
transfer of a fifth grade to Stevens, thus forcing children to walk many 
plocks to reach school. This increased absence and tardiness, 
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ATTENDANCE. 


The whole number of pupils enrolled during the year was 4,111. The 
average enrollment reached 3,320. The average daily attendance was 
3,117. The percentage of attendance for the entire school year was 
93.8. These statistics iudicate the estimate in which the schools are 
held by the people, and measure the stupendous effort put forth by 
them to have their children enjoy the benefits so generously spread out 


before them. 
SCHOOL WORK. 


The latter part of May tests were given in the last 4 grades, embrac- 
ing the subjects of arithmetic and language. These tests were merely 
to suggest what and how to the teachers. But they also in a sense 
measured the power of the different schools in these two vital subjects, 
and enabled the teacher to ascertain the strength and weakness of the 
individual as well as of the entire class. 


TEACHERS, 


The enthusiasm of the teachers touched the great body of learners, 
and interest shone out everywhere. The teachers held meetings each 
month to talk over the work, to devise ways and means of helping 
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rause of instruction. From these og 7 

ov bere by all the good things all the ceo nee 
aaa out and brought to the general conference, 
aise A round-table discussions informed and inspired, and the work 
went on quite evenly throughout the division, so that a pupil fats 
ferred from one building to another lost nothing but fitted quickly and 
aptly into the new class. This unifying the instruction and system is 
valuable, for it puts the strength of all into each and makes the teachers 
realize that they labor not alone or in vain but are a part of the grand 
army of education. he 

Hearts ready and willing are daily doing the work that is telling 
in the lives of the children. Their gracious and Saving influence is 
not hemmed in by the narrow confines of the schoolrooms but follows 
and enswathes and , abides with the pupils as they pass along the 
street and dwell in their homes. Quickly and quietly hundreds of 
children depart from the vicinity of the schools on dismissal and are 
swallowed up in the great mass of pedestrians without causing criti- 
eism and winning high praise for their modest self-control in publie. 
Even did these thousands of children get nothing but such a spirit 
from their teachers and the schools the community would receive an 
uplift of inestimable value. 


departed 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


In every building is found a library which has been secured by the 
efforts of teachers and pupils through concerts and other entertain- 
ments. Each year additions are made to the collections, showing that 
this important adjunct to the system is not neglected. 

The reading habit must be created and fostered among the pupils if 
they are to secure the greatest good from their school life. Reading 
properly and judiciously done enhances thought all along the line. 
It should be under the direction and guidance of the teacher. The 
thought gained in the study of the various subjects of the curriculum 
must be related, expanded, intensified by reading literature bearing on 
these central subjects taught in the schoolroom. Books of travel, 
stories of science, poetry, myths, history, novels—the very best in lit- 
erature—should be placed in these libraries for the pupils. The teach- 
ers ought to know what books are in the library, and, above all, what 
is in the books. In the mastery of the essential subjects all read for 
each and each forall. By focusing effort, by correlating, concentrat- 
ing, energy is economized and time saved. ‘Time and effort must not be 
frittered away by haphazard, promiscuous dabbling in various unre- 
lated subjects. Even in the elementary schools the learner may be led 
to see that the kingdom of knowledge is one, and upon the ‘“indefati- 
gable wings” of interest he pursues his way from strength to strength. 
Thus the “burden” of learning becomes “light” and its “yoke easy.” 
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KINDERGARTENS. 


Two were organized and set in operation last year as a part of the 
ereat public-school system here, in Magruder and in Phillips, The 
interest in these schools is growing apace In the minds of many who 
look upon them as good places for the little ones whose mothers are 
earning bread. But they are not to beday nurseries. To beof value to 
the educational system these schools must be properly deve] oped ana 
used. The first desideratum is good kindergarten teachers, for faite 
material is too precious and impressionable to be placed in unskilled 
hands. The proper development of body, mind, and soul demands 
artists, women of ‘culture, refinement, and technical  skil],” Here 
in these schools above all must be secured puzposive efforts, best con- 
ditions of learning, and economizing of energy. 

In April, Mr. Henry P. Montgomery, for nearly seventeen years 
superv:sor of this division, passed away. The universal sorrow among 
teachers, pupils, and citizens testified to the high appreciation in which 
he was held by the community. His monument is the noble work done, 
the grand example set, the exalted character shown in the discharge 
of duty. 

CONCLUSION. 


To the teachers, janitors, and children of the division, I return most 
hearty thanks for the warm welcome extended, and to the trustee and 
yourself gratitude for advice and courtesy. 

Respectfully, 
W. S. MonTGomery, 
upervising Principal. 

Mr. G. F. T. Coox, SA # 

Superintendent of Schools. 
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READING. 


To read the lesson intelligently and intelligibly is the task imposed 
upon the pupils, the teacher’s questions being few or many according to 
the difficulty of the passage and the comprehension of the pupil. Phonie 
analysis in the lower grades Is employed to improve the child’s habits 
in articulation and pronunciation. It is questionable whether any sys- 
tematic efforts in this direction are more efficacious than good example 
and frequent correction. Yet when the three are combined the great- 
est amount of good is obtained. The ready and agreeable oral inter- 
pretation of the text is the end of voice culture, so far as the reading 
lesson is concerned, in the lower grades. Appropriate inflection and 
modulation are determined by the sense and not by general rules, and 
the pupils are led by suitable questions to perceive and appreciate the 
relation between appropriate expression and intended meaning. Fre- 
quent exercises in sight reading are given, and when the selection is 
properly made the interest is usually keenly manifested. In correcting 
errors, usually miscalled words are written on the blackboard for 
thorough treatment after the pupil has finished reading. In this way 
the reading is not interrupted and the chain of thought broken, but 
the true form is made more emphatic and the child who has erred has 
more time to think of the word or words than of himself as the thing 
corrected. The object of all correction in reading is to stimulate the 
pupils to look for and enjoy what is good in the matter presented. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Beginning with the schoolroom and its immediate surroundings, 
excursions are made to near-by objects, such as a house in process of 
building, a lumber yard, or a planing mill; attention is called to the 
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KINDERGARTEN. 


The establishment of the kindergarten schools was certainly a step 
in the right direction. Many parents are compelled to leave home 
every day to fill their places of employment, and their children between 
the ages of 4 and 6 were left without a proper care-taker, ‘he 
training of these younger members of the family was left to chance, 
the street furnishing the playground and too often the viciously 
inclined the object lesson. Now, happily, this is being changed as the 
gentle spirit and wholesome influence of the kindergarten are brought 
to bear in our school work. The connecting link between the home 
and school seems to be found in the kindergarten. Instead of the 
vicious tendencies fastening their fibers around and in the life of the 
young child, we find the kindergarten instilling the virtues of truth. 
fulness, industry, gentleness, courage, respect for the rights of others, 
loving obedience to authority, orderliness, and the ability to live and 
work with others without timidity, envy, or selfishness, 

Physical qualities are learned experimentally by the use and con- 
stant comparison of things differing in material, size, density, weight, 
and color, The child is trained by actually performing the given work, 
which is one of the requirements of industrial life, and he is taught 
that all work is honorable and important in the kindergarten. He 
acquires an ability to think and to use language fittingly in describing 
what has been discovered. In taking into the kindergarten pupils 4 
and 5 years of age there Should be a division of the school into two 
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ACCOMMODATIONS, 


; establishment of the kindergartens, eac] aki ; 
with ey for additional accommodation become adie 
inuously increasing enrollment and the marked aes 
Lee carado daily attendance and other features of school r ~ 
mao from time to time by the monthly reports forwarded to your 
Nios ne indicative not only of the growth of the colored population in 
fis cits put of a deepening appreciation of the work of the public 
_choolS. These gratifying results, which obtain and which give our 
records @ favorable comparison with those of other public schools, are 
doubtless due in no small degree to that system in our organization 
which valls for careful supervision on the part of the various heads of 
sie different departments of instruction. The cases of tardiness have 
pecome less year by year, until now there is seldom a case reported 
which, when investigated, will not show that its cause was through no 
fault of the child. The inference to be drawn from the statement here 
made is not that our schools have reached perfection or that an unusu- 
ally large proportion of the children of the school population are 
enjoying the advantages offered, but that the schools have met with 
commendable success 1n securing prompt and continuous attendance 
and that the educational spirit among the masses of the colored popu- 
Jation is in the right direction. There is still room for much improve- 
ment, and it is hoped that public opinion will avail still further to 
reduce the per cent of nonattendance. With the reconstruction of the 
Lovejoy building and the erection of a new building in the southwest 
section of the city the school accommodation will be ample for this 
section. These additions are urgently needed, as many of the schools 
are now running on half time, and a number of pupils are compelled 
to pass buildings and go to more distant ones in which they may get 
i even this half-day training. 
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EVENING STAR FUND. 


~ Through the kindness of the Evening Star Newspaper Company, 
during the month of February last the sum of $200 was turned over 
to this division of the schools to be used in relieving the immediate 
distress of the destitute poor of this locality. As there were many 
children attending school whose feet were not properly clad, the money 
was equitably divided among the eighty-three schools of this division, 
and shoes were purchased of Wm. Hahn & Co., shoe dealers. In addi- 
tion to this amount, the sum of $150 was raised by the teachers. 
With these amounts, fuel, shoes, and shelter were furnished many fam- 
ilies. Vouchers covering the items bought and the amount expended 
are on file in this office. 
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t, I desire to express my sincere thanks tee 


A. W. Brown, 
Supervising Principg 


Mr. G. F, T. Cook, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


PRIMARY WORK. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 80, 1899, 

Dear Sir: In reviewing the work of the year Just endeq We feel 
that we have cause to be gratified with certain features, while We dis. 
claim all feeling of satisfaction. Indeed we are too thoroughly imbued 
with the conviction, that the worst teachers BLO generally those whe 
are sufficient unto themselves, being satisfied with their knowledge, 
their methods, and small, unskilled performances, to even wish to pos. 
sess such feeling. 

The work of the primary schools more than that of any other sus. 
tained a severe shock from the time lost incidental to the Weather 
conditions and the epidemics. The teachers in certain Sections of the 
city struggled heroically against fearful odds; but be it said to their 
credit, the work, as the accompanying records will attest, is an improve. 
ment upon Jast term, which had fewer breaks, the only deplorable 
‘feature being that the benefits were given to a smaller humber of 
children. 


TEACHERS’ QUALIFICATIONS. 


Though many of our aims and aspirations have fallen far short of the 
mark. yet we perceive most hopeful signs which forecast a bright and 
eventful future. The teachers are becoming possessed with the idea 
that they have something to learn in the science of teaching—that there 
is a science connected with the art which they are practicing; that a 
knowledge of this science is indispensably necessary to the proper prac. 
tice of their art; that the child’s mind is not a passive receptacle into 
which they must force knowledge, but is an active agent which it is the 
teachers’ duty to stimulate and direct to action, developing it to the 
extent of its capabilities, 

The conviction which fastened its tentacles deeply into the minds of 
the young and unskilled teacher, that education can be effected by the 
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neing before the school,” has been uprooted, and though 

of “pra » suggestion here and there, yet the signs are hopeful for 
ins gement. They are keenly alive to these facts: 

com ; the task of training the young is one fraught with responsi- 

Tha 1 requiring the most painstaking and conscientious work, 

pilities a ee ecessfully perform this task, special preparation and 

2) pha cegsary, not only of the branches of knowledge selected to 

study 27 ae of the instruction, but also of the mind to be operated 


le the methods and appliances to be employed to render the 
a 


ffectual. : : Ae é 
3) That education has for its aim the training of special faculties 


fanctions with the purpose of improving their conditions. 
That if they undertake the training of these faculties and func- 
(4) ., js indispensible that they understand them. 
See hab since trainers of horses, dogs, birds, etc., must make a 
raid study of the subject they elect to train, it is vastly more 
pre ortant that they, the teachers, make a deeper study of the children 
hey nave elected to train. ; 

With these facts ever before her, the faithful teacher is laboring to 
fully acquaint herself with the principles underlying her art, to master 
the branches which she is required to teach, to adopt the best methods, 
to employ the proper appliances; She is laboring to make herself 
thoroughly conversant with the outlines of mental science, investigat- 
ing intelligently the office of each faculty of the mind, observing the 
order of their development, the forces operating to aid this development 
so that the training given by her may produce a well-balanced mind. 

Dr. Youman says: “A knowledge of the being to be trained, as it is 
the basis of intelligent culture, must be the first necessity of the 
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teacher.” 
TEACHER’S FUNCTION. 


Being thus equipped, the teacher is master of the situation. In the 
beginning of the work she must recognize these little bundles of actiy- 
ity as ‘‘nature’s pupils,” fresh from her school, possessing a fund of 
information upon which the teacher must work; she must grasp well 
this fact, that from their advent into the world they have been under 
nature’s instruction and she has wrought marvelously well. Our 
experience is this: teachers generally overlook half the latent powers in 
the child—they have not sufficient faith in the child’s ability, because 
of which they fail to call them forth. 

With a mastery of the elementary principles of the profession, a 
watchful outlook for the hidden powers, and a firm faith in her ability, 
it is an easy task to gauge the child’s mental condition and to so grade 
him as to Supplant nature’s work. <A failure in this step is of grave 
moment to the child and a never-ceasing trial to the teacher who labors 
with might and main to do for the child what nature has already done. 
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Understanding the child and the conditions, the teacher my 
her soul with this one idea: it is hers to educate and instruct gy eS8e8s 
but not to stunt his intellectual being and cram his mind, € chilg, 

The teacher’s work is to bring nature to the child and on; 
stimulate him to the acquisition of the proper knowledge ‘emu and 
methods. It is hers to lead him to do—do—do, knowing thay ttre’s 
repeatedly exercising his faculties is strength developed, Only by 

“The primary principle of education is the determination 
pupil to self-activity—the doing nothing for him which he ish of the 
for himself.” Theteacher guides and supervises the actions inate to do 
ular the irregularities, polishes up the rough places, organizes ie re . 
organized, in dealing with these embodiments of animal, intelleetua, dis. 
moral activities with which they must from day to day come in eon 

The child’s animal nature affected by external influences and end act, 
with vital energies may be used or abused to his weal op 68 pi 
intellectual nature, capable of unlimited development, may be stren in 
ened by the acquisition of knowledge or weakened through neplete 
his moral nature, capable of becoming grand and noble, a Source of 
happiness to himself and others, may by corruption become grovelin 
and ignoble, a source of misery to himself and the world in which he 
moves. The teacher’s work, then, is to so influence these forces as to 
secure beneficent ends; in other words, convert these little ones into 
beauteous beings; Rousseau says, ‘‘ Make your pupils robust and healthy 
in order to make them reasonable and wise.” Whatever margin may 
be granted the instructors of children who have reached that Stage in 
which they can help themselves, it is of vital importance that those in 
charge of the primary schools shall be skilled workmen. The begin. 
ning of a child’s school career decides his future life—whether he shal] 
invite or reject instruction ; whether his ideas be clear or cloudy; whether 
he-shall be a giant in intellect or a mere machine; whether he shall 
leave school at last disgusted with the whole scheme, a lean, hungry 
weakling, or ambitious and robust, an independent creative being. A 
wise insight into human nature demands that the most skilled teachers 
be put in charge of the little folks, and the less able ones be given 
charge of the stronger minds. Nothing gives me more concern in my 
work than this practice of removing the teacher from the little ones 
because she shows ability, and consigning her charges to the inexperi- 
enced and unskilled teacher. I most earnestly appeal in behalf of the 
little folks who are started in the wrong direction in life that this practice 
be reversed. 

LANGUAGE. 


We express our thoughts and feelings by language. Language is the 
power possessed by the activities of the mind to associate ideas and 
thoughts with their symbols. The little one on entering school knows 
many words and is able to associate them with the ideas, but he is unac- 
quainted with the corresponding forms. To acquaint him with the 
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the idea is oe ee We one me voit ao Presented, great 
forms 1 exercised to ma @ C) proper impression. That this may 
‘fect ually be accomplished the child’s self-activity is called in 
fe is led to handle the object and express himself on what he 
cher guiding the action. His errors are never empha- 
ement is necessary the teacher asks that it be said 
ther way, oF 10 a better way. In this way the child committing 
encouraged to further effort and not discouraged in his 
attempt: He learns to observe by observing, to talk by talking, 
ie ae sufficient strength is his he learns to write by writing. 
and Pech judicious work in this line habits of correct observation are 
ae : and the little one soon learns to trust his senses, thereby gaining 
confidence in his powers. oe 
Seript is taught from the beginning. Much precious time is saved by 
this, for if print were first taken up the labor would have to be repeated 
to take uP script, thus unlearning what was needless work to have 
Jearned. The transition from script to the print, when books are intro- 
duced, is attended with little or no trouble where the work has been 
properly conducted. 
COMPOSITION. 


This is but a continuation of the work already outlined, oral com- 
position being pursued until they have acquired powers to write, when 
written composition is begun. This plan is followed because we believe 
written composition is impossible until the child has something to say 
and has learned how to say it. 

The best results have been obtained by the use of topics or ques- 
tions, the object discussed before the children. To permit copying is 
lazy work and retards attempts at originality far beyond its stage. 
Originality should be aimed at though the child give but one short 
sentence. Growth is discernible in this work. 


READING. 


To secure intelligent reading in natural tones is the problem which 
confronts us. We find the only truly helpful plan is to bring the child 
in touch with the subject in the proper way before requiring him to 
read from the book. A proper understanding of any subject begets 
intelligence. Silent reading has done much to improve the existing 
evils. The plan of having supplementary reading whenever possible 
does much to cultivate a true love for the study. Little folks enjoy 
stories and rhythm. Taking advantage of this fact choice collections 
of stories and poems bearing on the nature and science work are made. 
When the time is ripe they are given to the children with the hope that 
they will be early introduced to a few of our great writers and acquire 
a taste for their choicest and purest literature. This feature is an enjoy- 

* able one, delighting teachers and pupils alike. The gems of memory 
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selected not only supply the minds of the little ones wi 

thought, but do much toward forming habits of attention : n treasure 4 
ening the memory. nd Strep eth, 


TALKS, 


We can hardly appreciate how little the child 1 
most commonplace things. To bring to him much needed ; Thing the 
to cause him to go through the world with his eyes open epee isi, 
are given on topics interesting and instructive to Iisa, Ming talk 
not only make the child observant, but cause him to freely ae talks 
thoughts. By them a bond of sympathy is established betwercen hig 
and pupil, and the little one sooner finds his bearing, 1 teach, 


KNOWS conee 


er 
MODEL WORK, 


The model schools and teachers have done much toward unify; 
work of the first grades. Ying the 

Five model lessons have been conducted during the term. [Ty 
visits through the schools, we are forced to Tecognize the ben an 
received by the observers of these lessons. Many a teacher discon ts 
and doubtful concerning certain points which constitute her Ieee 
actions gains confidence and strength by seeing the same operated . 
others; or, seeing methods and principles employed which have bree 
effectual, is encouraged to attempt the samein her school. Difficulties 
are minimized, impossibilities are made possibilities, and Strengthened 
and helped. the teacher returns to her work with renewed energies and 
determination. 

If model work could be introduced in the second and thir 


: grades, 
much lasting good would result to the schools. 


MEETINGS, ETC. 


With my faithful assistant’s help we have conducted 60 meetings of 
teachers during the term, at which work planned for each month was 
given. Because of afternoon and forenoon schools of the same grade, 
itis necessary to hold double thenumber of meetings otherwise requisite, 

We have made 1,502 visits for the purpose of supervising the work 
and given 318 lessons to clear the way for teachers needing it. 

The teachers of the model schools made 398 visits to encourage and 
help in needy cases. 


MARRIAGES. 


We are wont to expect careless and indifferent work from those who 
decide to leave the profession, but the six teachers who took the step 
this year left behind them a record for which they can justly be proud. 
In every case the work was a marked improvement on the last year’s 
work, They deserye the highest commendation. Of the corps of 
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s with whom it is my delightful pleasure to work J 
Cc 


ists was r : eit ! 
te much in its praise. Their patient, conscientious work an not say 


{00 ¢ greater praise than it is mine to give, The ae at desery- 
4 appointed time. na 
‘isb, in conclusion, to thank the trustees for their kind consid 
_, whenever called upon, and you for your valuable couns ae era- 
He ven SO generously and heartily. el, which 
oe [ am, very respectfully, Ber Gowen 
? 


Director of Primayy V 
yz, G. F, T. Cook, of Primary Work. 
: Superintendent of Public Schools, 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


ig WASHINGTON, D. O., June 30, 1899. 

DEAR SIR: In submitting the annual report of the work of the high 
school I find myself at a great disadvantage, growing out of the fact 
that my tenure of office as principal has been too brief for me to give a 
fall and just estimate of all that has been done by either teachers or 

upils during the academic year 1898-99. To make intelligent and 
profitable recom mendations for the future guidance of this very impor- 
tant part of our educational system, which has been developed so 
rapidly and so admirably during the last decade, demands an accurate 
and full knowledge of its work during that period in all its progressive 
stages. A fair and proper discussion of the accomplishments of the 
pupils, of the methods of instruction employed by the teachers, and 
the general needs of the high school can be made only by one who has 
observed closely during the year every detail of its work in its various 
departments. Yet I can not plead entire unfamiliarity with the system 
under which the school as a whole has been working, nor its needs as 
they have been developed. and discussed from time to time in the 
teachers’ meetings and in my daily talks with the individual teachers. 
In my position as an assistant teacher, from which I was promoted to 
that of principal; I also had an opportunity to make note of much that 
was being done in the many parts of the school other than the special 
department that came under my immediate supervision. 

During the past year the work of the high school has not been unlike 
that of previous years. I believe that there has been a constant and 
unremitting effort on the part of the teachers generally to perform their 
duties in such a manner that their work would not only be in harmony 
with the excellent educational scheme of our school system, but would - 
also meet the needs of the pupils under their care and instruction—the 
first great principle on which all useful education is based. 

Do 99—pr 4 18 
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ATTENDANCE. 
The whole number of pupils on the rolls during the Year 


poys and 479 were girls. The average as 67 
EE and the average number in daily al Number oe /8 
‘ino ercentage of attendance, based on the avera 
953. In the entire enrollment there were 12 pupi 
previous year. This loss in the whole number 
instead of the usual and expected gain, must be regarded a 
an incident without any particular significance rather 
tion of any peculiar conditions. It would be absurd 
use this single instance as a premise and attempt to q 
general conclusions touching the hold that secondary edueatic, any 
upon the popular mind. Indeed, this effect might find its Cause - 
a multiplicity of reasons, each one of which would be indicative of cane 
dition sporadic and ephemeral, with no tendency whatever Lowe : 
further falling off in the high school enrollment. The teacher Me : 
may be a powerful factor in the matter of the attendance of the pel 
committed to his care. A part of the time assigned to weekly rhea 
exercises might be spent very profitably by him, not only in iis 
instructions in morals and manners, but also in exerting hig bee 
endeavors to impress on the minds of the young that a pupil can h es 
no higher or more imperative duty in connection with his work than ve 
be regular and punctual in his attendance at all school exercises, The 
earnest teacher should feel a personal responsibility for the attendance 
record which he submits to the principal of the school at stated periods, 
It should not be necessary to say here what is accepted by common 
consent everywhere, namely, that there can be no more serious viola. 
tion of the rules of a well-regulated school than failure on the part of 
a teacher to be prompt and punctual in his own attendance. The 
teacher who is frequently absent and occasionally tardy by his exam. 
ple unconsciously inculcates in the pupils under his charge habits that 
may affect them disastrously in those walks of life which demand exact 
compliance with all rules of promptness and regularity touching the 
business in hand. 


8 rolled 
Si 

than the ee! 
and illo ic pe 
raw from oA to 


DISCIPLINE. 


The moral welfare of the pupils should be the chief aim of all teach. 
ing. In any large community a small portion, at least, of the boys and 
girls come from localities whose influences are not wholly favorable to 
the nobler development of character. It requires a teacher, therefore, 
with something more than mere intellectual fitness to meet successfully 
the conditions of a great common school in a large city. It requires a 
teacher with a heart and a soul, with unselfish interest and sympathy, 
to direct properly the kind of training and instruction that will awaken 
the better and higher life of the pupil, if it be dormant, and will develop 
such interest in him as will perforce lead the mind into right ways of 
thinking. 

Our system of discipline works toward this ideal. It is hoped that 
the day is not far distant when the “discipline hall’—a place for 
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violators pean a fiat of the School—will be a thing of 
the past. e shall reach this ideal condition when the teachers will 
have been able to inspire the boys and girls to conduct themselves 
properly, not becanse of fear of punishment, but because it is right to 
do so. This is the kind of moral uplift that should be the supreme 
object of every school. 

The plan was tried during the last part of the year of putting all the 
poys of the school during recess under the charge of the commissioned 
officers of the battalion. The officers were instructed to see that there 
were no violations by the boys of the rules of the school during the 
period for recreation and play. The scheme worked well. The boys 
were respectful and obedient to the officers to a surprising degree. 
especially when it is taken into consideration that many of the boys aré 
not members of the battalion and have had no training whatever in the 
duties of a soldier and ¢an be expected to know little of that absolute 
obedience which an officer can always demand of a private. 


BUILDINGS, ACCOMMODATIONS, AND EQUIPMEN'S. 


The high school building proper needs all the attention by way of 
enlargement recommended by my predecessor in his report one year 
ago. ‘The departments of drawing, biology, and physics have not 
sufficient space to meet the requirements of the large number of pupils 
in their courses. At least three days in the week there are three differ- 
ent classes in the physical laboratory at the same time, making it im- 
possible for the instructors to do their most effective work and for the 
pupils to get the full benefit of the training that should come from the 
study of physics. 

There can be no proper work in biology unless there is a laboratory 
adapted to the best methods of instruction. The room used for this 
subject at present is small and divided by a partition, which renders 
favorable disposition of materials or seating of pupils an impossibility. 
One faucet over the sink in an adjacent cloakroom supplies the water 
from a tank in the building. The only available cases are in the adja- 
cent class room, which is occupied by pupils in recitation or study at 
least twenty hours a week. If no better arrangement can be made for 
this laboratory, a feature that receives special consideration in the 
high schools of all large cities, it would be well to set apart the adjacent 
class room as a lecture room and museum in addition to the present 
room and thus relieve to some extent the cramped condition of the 
present apartment devoted to this subject. There is no way of doing 
this, however, unless more space is provided to meet the exigencies 
that would arise from depriving a class of its regular habitat. 

The efficiency of the present room may be increased by adding glass 
doors to the cases now standing, building a new case similar to the 
two already in place, and putting twenty small drawers in the lower 
portion of two cases and five long drawers in the one to be erected. 

The roof of the main building is notin good condition. This fact 
was made evident when the thaw came after the great blizzards of last 
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a and there were leakages that wet the Dlaster; 
winter. Oe eae so Joose in one place that it fell jn large 8 ang 
caused it Lea ra iBly this happened at night. It is proyj 
ties later. s injured, because several hundreq peg 


ne Wai : 
LON 2 a Maiding to attend a school entertainment, ®haq 
just oe ae school held its sessions during the year iy the Do 
The bus! ; ; 


ae ich is only a short distance from the mail : 
scho a ee a a condition of the part steapien at 
Neer ban high school seems to be Soot 
branch o of equipment the Business High School received an adq; 
In ee typewriters, which will greatly help the wor; ig i 
tion of ae yewriting. The old machines should be thorough} ova 
ie pontine to time, repaired, and kept in good condition, This 
ee only add to their effectiveness but will preserve them rihiet 


longer than if neglected. 


Sy 
Ting, 


Y thi 


INSTRUCTION. 


No standard for a school system can be too high. The people haye 
aright to demand that their Se ee eats of educa. 
tion, and that the best fitted men al women © se ene to train the 
youth of their community. Good teachers aiming at a high Standard 
produce in the main a successful result although it may hot be that 
ideal result demanded by those people who are fond of Siving a loose 
rein to the spirit of criticism against schools and teachers, Schools are 
human institutions; teachers are human beings, possessed of human 
virtues, and neither can attain to divine perfection. No fair minded 
person at all familiar with the schools, who keeps in touch with educa, 
tional methods, can visit the classes of our high schools from time to 
time without being impressed with the good solid work that is being 
done both by teachers and pupils. Then thereisso much unostentatious, 
quiet, formative work done by some of the more earnest teachers after 
school hours, helping those less fortunate pupils who for one reason or 
the other do not keep up with their classes well, that it is hard for the 
public to properly estimate the real value of the labors of Such teachers, 

The prime object of our high school course is to teach the boys and 
girls how to use books and to impress them with the idea that educa. 
tion is not simply the parrot-like learning of facts and theories and the 
mere gaining of information. One of the chief functions of a second- 
ary school is to prepare young men and young women to become teach- 
ers in the primary schools. That our work along this line has been 
well done is best evidenced by the splendid success of our graduates 
who are connected with the school system of the District of Columbia. 

Our course of study is such that each instructor has his special sub- 
ject. The ambition of the different teachers to awaken in their pupils 
an intellectual interest in the particular subject each happens to be 
teaching creates a competition helpful to the teachers themselves and 
of great benefit to the pupils. For to sustain this interest when once 


aroused the teacher must ever be a stude 
new metod of presenting his Subject; mus 
ening influences of routine in teaching, 
to improve and to add to his own intel] 
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reflects credit on the teaching abili 
Although we have not reached the poi 


the marking system as a whip and s 
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nt; must be alive to every 


t struggle against the dead. 
and must at all times endeavor 
ectual equipment, 


ty of the corps of instructors, 


| Academic. Scientific. Technical. a reueiieaaie 
bas : 
English. English. English. English 
History. History. French or German. Business Ari i 
= | Algebra. Algebra. Algebra, Bookkeopings nee 
@ | Latin. German or French. Manual Training. Pennmanship. 
I Drawing. Shorthand. 
Typewriting or Me- 
chanical Drawing. 
English. English, English. English. 
{inglish History. (English History. French or German. Bookkeeping and Bus- 
. | Greek. French. Physics. iness Practice. 
8 | Geometry. Geometry. Geometry. Commercial Law and 
6 | Latin. . German or French. Manual Training. Commercial Geog. 
3 Physics or Chemistry. | Physics or Chemistry. Drawing. Shorthand. a 
a Typewriting. 
Advanced Meclanca? 
Drawing. 
English. English. English. Each year of thi 
apie German or French. Freneh ov German. cots is aommptete 
French. Biology or Ohemistry | Physics or Chemistry. | in itself. 
4 German. or Advanced Physics.| Manual Training. 
a | Greek. - French. Drawing. 4 
= | Biology or Chemistry | Political Eeonomy. Trigonometry and Sur- 
tsi or Advanced Physics.| Trigonometry and Sur- veying. 
Political Economy. veying or History. 
Trigonometry and Sur- 
veying or History. 
English. English. | English. Students of thesecond 
Latin. German or French. French or German. year may substitute 
Advanced Biology ur | Advanced Biology or | Physics or Chemistry. an equivalent 
F Chemi try and Min- Chemistry and Min- | Analytical Geometry amount of work in 
13 eralogy or Physics. eralogy or Physics. and College Algebra. English and Short- 
a Greek. History. | Manual Training. hand for Bookkeep- 
B | History. Analytical Geometry | Drawing. ing, or in English 
& | Analytical Geometry and College Algebra. and _ Bookkeeping 
and College Algebra. French. | for Shorthand. 
French. 
German. 


aThis course does not prepare for the Normal School. 


Elective studies are printed in italics; all others are prescribed. 


A general exercise in music is optional, except for Normal School candidates, for whom it is 
prescribed. 

Drawing is prescribed for all 
throughout the course. 

Candidates for diplomas must pursue all the prescribed studies and 
year. Students who, from any cause, fail to meet this requirement, are enrolled as “unelassified,” 
and cen not graduate until the prescribed work is satisfactorily made up. 

Pupils who desire to prepare for college can make special arrangement of their courses upon written 
application to the principal. This must be done by pupils of the second year who elect Greek, or 
French of the scientific course. 


pupils of the first and second years; also for Normal School candidates 


at least four studies in every 
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ribed for all Normal school candidates in 
ek classes of the academic as Well as s¢j 
third and four ected, also, by several pupils who wisheq to s 


was el ‘nati r to secure f i bmit 
course. It ce examinations 0 © Irom it so 
it at their college entran “oeene 


eral ee anual of Elementary Biology was the guide for 
Boyers “é 


Biology is Pp 


the 4 

d by the lectures upon the o d *St 
rse, supplemented Dy th *ders ¢ 
part of the Sere examined, and visits to the United States Nation 
taining the sp h. Marshall and Hunt’s Zoology was used j a 


r researc : . M go 
Lee pes work where pupils desired to follow ® Special lin 
i a estigation Weekly lectures upon related scientific topigg were 
of Inv a 


st time to the fourth-year class. The purpose of 
given for ae Haas pupils to see and to appreciate the hacen 
talks was to human progress by the achievements of Science Se 
impulse areas investigation and usefulness which await the atti 
Sanreiieeet careful, painstaking, persistent students. . 

The biographies of leading men of science were studied by the Classeg 
in order to direct the attention to the difficulties to be overcome jn the 
pursuit of truth as revealed by nature, the breadth of Scholarship 
essential to it, and the eternal rewards consequent upon success, 

During the year frequent excursions were made for the Purpose of 
studying local plants and animals in their habitat, attention being 
directed to cases of parasitisin, variation, distribution, survival, and 
natural dependence in apparent isolation. 

The prime object of the work in biology has been an endeavor to 
inculcate in the pupil such a love for nature, based upon an intelligent 
appreciation of her parts, as shall compel the future teachers of the 
graded schools to use her wonderful resources in their daily instruction. 

Much gratitude is due Dr. D. S. Lamb, of the medical department, 
Howard University, who secured from Col. Dallas Bache, of the Army 
Medical Museum, Surgeon-General’s Office, Seventy-five mounted 
specimens of the different orders of vertebrates. This collection forms 
a splendid nucleus for a much.needed and growing museum. It was 
increased by the addition of a number of insects, mollusks, ruminant 
skulls, and alcoholic specimens contributed by the pupils. 

Dr. Lucas, vertebrate curator, and other officials of the United States 
Medical Museum have been especially kind to the pupils and instructor. 


CHEMISTRY. 


The work in chemistry during the year was in the main as follows: 
1. Introductory chemistry, comprising a study of the metals and 
the nonmetals by laboratory work, recitations, frequent quizzes, and 


oral and written reviews, During the course several simple qualitative 
tests were made, 3 
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2. Qualitative a hee an organic aliechtey 

_ Qualitative analysis and mineralogy, and investicat; 

sition OF foods 2 nd the adulterations used, and the pM pe 
samples of drinking water, 4 

The facilities for teaching chemistry in the hi 
it is gratifying to note that the number of p 
jean aapeeeer oe ne subject can be pursued in a school to a greater 
advantage than chemistry. It has an undisputable claim to be ranked 
among its leading courses, One who is atall familiar with the subject 
can readily appreciate its value as an educational instrument, In a 
ca a pees oa at of the high School, extending over a period 
of four years, every pupil should take this subject at least one year. 
No graduate of a secondary school of such high grade should be wholly 
ignorant of the elements of chemistry. 


gh school are good, and 
upils electing this sub- 


BOTANY. 


The work of the year comprised the study of plant life as outlined in 
Bergen’s Hlementary Botany and MacDonugal’s Plant Physiology. In 
connection with these studies of plant life the economic value of groups 
was considered as well as bacteria and mushrooms. Field studies also 
formed a part of the work during the spring term. 

In giving instruction in botany every effort was made to stimulate 
and strengthen the observational powers of all pupils, to lead them to 
form habits of accuracy and to draw independent conclusions. 


ENGLISH. 


The English language has been properly called the very core of sec- 
ondary education in America. There can be no reasonably complete 
high-school course that does not require its constant study. English 
is prescribed for all classes in the high school. Every facility is given 
to make instruction in this subject systematic, thorough, and effective. 
In order that every phase of the best methods of teaching the mother 
tongue may be presented, the teacher is allowed the greatest freedom 
in planning his course, and he is given every opportunity to so regu- 
late his work that it may be in harmony with the real needs of his 
pupils. The way is open to him to make English the equal of any 
other study in “disciplinary or developing power.” Everything is 
done to help him to obtain satisfactory results. Throughout the school 
there is a general desire among the teachers to have the written and 
spoken English of the pupils better. The teachers in the departments 
of mathematics and the sciences appear as much interested in the work 
as those who devote themselves exclusively to the English courses. 

When the German Emperor, addressing the school conference held 
at Berlin in 1890 touching the subject of teaching German, said, “‘ We 
wish to educate young Germans, not young Greeks and Romans,” he 
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spoke for eer Grek and Latin should lose th an ek < is cai 
tention Ve ee tons system, but that German should boi : aces if 
the oe non Thus in our own high-school courge there anal 
rank wit t to degrade other languages, but simply to give = ane oa 
no ane the elevated status which it should occupy in an Be tug 
tae “The well-known “Committee of Ten” expressed the follon’t 
school. ; 


opinion on this very subject: 


: . English in high schools can not » 
n teaching English in hig 2 i 
The best Hoes study of some other language. Latin and Ge 
Sick nee inflectional system, are especially suited to this enq 
of thei 


Our course of study is so outlined that the pate of English throug \ 

t has just the kind of help here suggeste L, for all of 
aa scientific students must study one foreign languag 
Ba as Joy in the high school the traditional means of t 
English—by reading, speaking, and writing. The endeavor is 
pupils to read and to speak with an intelligent appreciation of 
ject-matter and so as to interest their AEROS, and to write 
rectness instead of striving after literary skill. 

The first-year class began work with a study of sentences sTammat-. 
ically and rhetorically considered, based on Lockwood’s Lessons in 
English. During the year the class read selections from Irving's 
Sketch Book, Tennyson’s Idyls of the King, and Dickens’s Tale of Two 
Cities, as a basis for written work in narration and description, The 
class also made a critical study of Tennyson’s Lancelot and Elaine ang 
devoted careful attention to letter writing. The pupils showed much 
improvement in the form and neatness of their written exercises and 
in their manner of expression. 

The second-year class read Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, 
Written exercises based on the text were required weekly, and much of 
it was done in class. This class took English asa study only part of 
the year. The rest of the time was devoted to history. 

The third-year class studied Milton’s Minor Poems and books 1 and 
2of Paradise Lost, with a glance at the life of the author and the his. 
tory of his times. Shakespeare’s Hamlet and Macbeth were also studied 
and read in class. The pupils read other plays outside of the class and 
were required to report on them. 

Careful attention was given to the study of words, figures, and allu- 
sions in order to enable the pupil to grasp the thought and to enjoy the 
beauty of the language. The correction and revision of written exer- 
cises based on the plays read in class gave large opportunity for a 
review of the principles of grammar and rhetoric. 

Tn connection with the life of Shakespeare the outlines of the history 
of the literature of the period in which he lived were studied. The chief 
aim of the course was to enable the pupil to think clearly and to express 


his thoughts in good, concise English, as well as to cultivate a love for 
the best literature, 
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Jn the fourth Vicar C ore attention was given to wri 
and oral expression than ever before. In order to sane eaten weet 
uniform throughout the school, the Rochester Theme Book was Mis 
all classes with gratifying success. used in 


In the work of the fourth-year class special attention was gi 
obtaining 4 wider vocabulary, and there was frequent Tastee or ae 
English idiom, variety in the use of sentences, and good paragraph 
structure. The student in this course is constantly stimulated to ie i- 
nality in thought and language, many obvious errors being at first Bee 
looked. Paragraph and essay writing in narrative and descriptive 
form was made a special feature of the work. 

In literature the following works were read and critically studied 
viz: Tennyson’s Princess, Selections from Ruskin’s Modern pais: 
and George Bliot’s Silas Marner. : 

At the close of the school year the class presented, in costume, The 
Princess, which had been dramatized by the director of the Gaetan 
department. 

The work of the year was in the main satisfactory. 


FRENCH. - 


In the scientific course the foreign language studied is either French 
or German. Boys and girls who are left free to elect a study for them- 
selves generally take the one which their predecessors have made popu 
Jar by constant selection from year to year. German has been the 
fortunate language in this respect. The French classes are small in 
- eomparison with those in German—a condition of things that obtains 
in other schools as well as our own. It can not be that the marked 
difference in numbers between the classes in French and those in Ger- 
man is due to any reasonable or inherent prejudice against the beauti- 
ful, ornate, and useful language of the French people. It is due rather 
to the influence, as has been said, of the pupils who have gone before. 
The German department would lose nothing in strength if more pupils 
who enter the high school would select French. 

The first-year class in French completed the Livre de Lecture et de 
Conversation and read Le Chien du Capitaine with the second-year 
class. In addition to this the second-year class read a part of Fleur de 
France. 

GERMAN. 


The German work of the first year had for its highest aim quality, 
not quantity. The object was to obtain a skillful handling of declen- 
sions and conjugations by means of fixed models for each, and per- 
sistent drill in referring to the model, in quickly recognizing forms, and 
in developing the power of full and lucid explanation. Effort was made 
to acquire a good working vocabulary and the pupils were taught the 
use of the German script. Special attention was given to pronunciation 
and proper accent. The language of the class room was not wholly 
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tions, and other ie ear’s work has been, on the whole, satisfactory 
sight reading. in aaa and appreciation with every quarter's wor, 
pupils aa showed marked ability and might have accomplished 
a ihe amount of work we is they had been unhampered by others 
ress so rapidly. 

ee German class read Heine’s Harzreise. The difficulties 
of this book and the analytical treatment which they demanded proved 
of incalculable benefit to the pupils. In the fourth Tastes the class 
began Freytag’s ‘‘ Die Journalisten,” and Tead one act. German com. 
position was written and carefully examined in class, and corrected 
form entered in notebook. : 

The fourth-year class read Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm and part 
of Goethe’s Hermannand Dorothea. The first-named work was studied 
as one would study a play of Shakespeare. As soon as the difficulties 
of the meter in Goethe’s work were overcome the class performed the 
rest of its labor with considerable ease; the severe drill on the Minna 
von Barnhelm proved an admirable preparation for this task. 

It is hoped to make the full course in German one of natural graded 
development for the pupils, so that from the drudgery work of the first 
year the subject will be pursued with constant increasing charm through 
the whole period of four years. 

Appended will be found the course in German for the first and second 
years. 


erm an 


(‘Es bildet sich ein Charakter im Strom der Welt.” ) 
First and second quarters. 


1. Declension: Select one model word for each; drill on it. 
2. Conjugation: 

(1) Personal endings—primary and secondary. 

(2) Sein, haben—simple tenses of the indicative. 

(3) Strafen (a weak verb) in indicative, active, simple tenses. 
3. Definite article and similar words—complete. 

Indefinite article and similar words—complete. 

4. Select simple passage of prose: 

(a) To be memorized by each pupil. 

(b) Mlustrating 1, 2, 3, above. 

(c) Note kinds of sentences—simple, complex. compound. 
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Third and fourth quarters, 


Declension : Nouns with article and adjectives, 
: Conjugate: 
weak. 
Strong: 
(Principal parts and meaning.) 
synopsis: Active and passive indicative, with every possible English equivalent, 
prepositions : mee, en 
F (1) Learn and recite in group those that govern the accusative. 
(2) Those that govern the dative. 
(3) Learn the meaning of others. 
: Conjunctions: Pronouns, word order, adjectives, 
Predicate. 
Attributive. 
Comparison of abverbs. 
, Syntax: : 
(1) Essentials of German Accidence ; or 
(2) Grammatical Appendix—Buchheim’s Prose, or Grammatical Notes—Bern- 
hardt’s Prose. 
: Composition pased on selection from ‘‘Erste Stufe” of the Lesebuch. 
_ Modal auxiliaries. 
8. Explanation: 
(1) In complete German sentences; or, 
(2) In English sentences entirely. 


SECOND YEAR. 
First quarter. 


Rapid review of first-year work. 


Der zerbrochene Krug: 


(I) Mariette. 
(JL) Wie das Ungzliick kam. 


Second quarter. 


Der zerbrochene Kru g—finish. 


Third quarter. 


Krambambuli—finish. 


Fourth quarter. 


Fritz auf Ferien—finish. (Did not find time to read this.) 


(1) Reading aloud: Pronunciation, expression, interpretation. 
(2) Composition: Based on the text, German script. 
(3) Grammar: 
Conditions: (1) Simple, (2) futare, (3) contrary to fact. 
Indirect*discourse—possible forms. 
Circumstantial participle—shades of meaning. 
Object infinitive (complementary). 
Substantive clanses—as appositives. 
Purpose, result, wishes. 
Modal auxiliaries—how used. 
Adverbial particles—their force. 
(4) Explanations: 
(1) In complete German sentences; or, 
(2) In English sentences entirely. 
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GREEK. 


Greek is for three years, beginning in the Second an 
1 who intend to go to college are Supgusl to take Gree, 
only pupils W sre small; in the first year there were five Pupils, jn the 
The classes ve ane the third year only one. The first-yeay cles 
Bees ae ae both in quality and quantity. White's First Cae 


did good IC NRE used, and proved to be a highly practiea) Work 
Bee canton and conjugation work—power to make forms, by con. 
e de 3 


igm forms—engaged the attention of th 

o paradigm forms—engage © Class 
Sale ate A great deal of blackboard work was done, ae 
throughou ution, accuracy, system, and finish in form might 


that rapidity in exec : AERA ht 
be made possible for the pupiland harmonize the relation of the tongue, 


ear for the best work. 
ee ats and third year classes shared the same hour, to the aiadae 


‘ - especially to the disadvantage of the third-year 
a eae siieat brought increased work to the teacher, With- 
out a compensating good result to the pupils. ; 

The second-year class was a group of pupils full of energy, and 
though the arrangement above mentioned retarded the work Somewhat, 
yet the result was generally satisfactory. They read Book 1 of the 
Anabasis; had composition and grammar based on it, and made com. 
mendable progress in acquiring accurate translating Pov and in sat. 
isfactorily feeling the “why?” behind it all, and expressing it so as 
to leave no doubt as to their grasp of the subject. Application of prin. 
ciples was insisted on till constant use removed doubts from pupils’ 
minds, and the proper doing of work became habit and left few incor. 
rect impressions to be blotted from the brain. 

Four hours a week were given to the Greek classes. 


The course in 


HISTORY. 


The text-books used in the first-year class in its work in history were 
Meyer’s Ancient Nations and Greece, and Allen’s Roman History. The 
first quarter was largely devoted to instructing the pupil as to the best 
use of a text book. As the year advanced each pupil was given indi- 
vidual work, the results of which were freely discussed by the class, 
and the best thoughts arranged in outline and dwelt upon. 

Pictures, photographs of buildings, statues, monuments, and engrav- 
ings relating to the work in history were collected by the pupils, neatly 
mounted, clearly labeled and arranged in portfolio. 

This work created and stimulated in the pupil a commendable and 
gratifying enthusiasm for research, Maps were freely used, the pupils 
in many cases making their own and indicating by colored pencils or 
water colors the change of territory by conquest. Aside from the fact 
that stress was laid upon the necessity of acquiring the ability to tell in 
their own words the subject-matter of the Greek and Roman history 
covered during the year, the pupils were invited to discuss questions of 
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the day when they were called to mind by the history studied 
method was conducive to av greater interest in the wor Be 
pupils some training in stating their opinions clearly and logicall 

The year’s work, taking it as a whole, has been a success a 
majority of the pupils appear to have a broader outlook and to i aan 

repared for the future study of history. 

In pursuing the work in second and third year history the aim has 
peen to develop thought and to lead to the formation of correct opinions 
by reasoning from cause to effect. As a basis for this, accurate and 
sufficient information has been insisted upon, but nonessentials, never 

The endeavor has been to impress upon the pupil that the study of 
history is by no means an exercise in memorizing a quantity of unre- 
Jated facts, much less a verbatim repetition of the text used, but is rather 
a study of the world’s life—the thoughts, motives, conduct, and aspira- 
tions of men and society of the past, which affect intimately and vitally 
the life of man and society of the present. 

The work has been largely topical, but comprehensive, the student 
studying the particular topic as broadly and as intensively as possible 
and giving the result of his study in his own language. Accuracy of 
information and correct expression has been insisted upon. 

The second-year classes have taken a larger view of English history 
this year than formerly, owing to the fortunate arrangement of the 
schedule of studies by which a part of the second-year class took 
history for the first half of the year and the other part the second half, 
put always with the same teacher. 


In both the second and third year classes the students have worked 
earnestly and enthusiastically, with the most gratifying results. 
The following is an outline of the work done by the classes: 


SECOND YEAR, 


The geography of England and brief glance at primitive inhabitants. Roman 
Conquest and domination of Britain, and effects. A brief study of the Teutonic- 
speaking people and of the state of Europe at the end of the fourth century. A 
study of the Saxons in their home in the German forests; their life, manners, polit- 
jcal and social forms; their invasion and conquest of Britain and the planting of 
Teutonic institutions in England; the establishment of the English Kingdom and 
The influence of Christianity upon Saxon customs and social conditions, 

The Norman Conquest and the changes it produced. 

The origin, growth, and influence of feudalism. The growth of the Englisk 
pation under the Plantagenets. The Great Charter and other political eyents and 
their effect upon later constitutional developments both in England and America. 
The Crusades; the relation of chureh and state. 

Social conditions as affected by the Crusades, the wars with France, and political 
changes. 

The destruction of feudalism through the Wars of the Roses and the consequent 
reorganization of society. 

The origin of the Tudors, the New Learning, the Reformation, England of Eliza- 
beth, Puritan England. 

The rule of the Stuarts, the Commonwealth, and the Restoration. 
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History of France, 


The principal features to be noted: 

The decline of the Roman Empire. 

The Germanic invasions. 

The growth and dismemberment of the Arabian Empire 

The attempted new organization of a new empire by Cae 

The rise and prevalence of feudalism. i emagne, 


The successive crusades and the constant influence of the ch 
church j 


ical and social throughout Europe, and especially the relation in Matter 
church. S of Frans 5 Polit, 
The leadership of France in the Middle Ages, Rd th 


The rivalry between France and the House of Austria, 
The religious wars and their consequence in France, 

The ascendency of France during the seventeenth century 
The growth of liberal ideas in France. ‘ 
Causes, events, and results of the French Revolution. 
Constitutional France. 

The Franco-German war. 

Recent changes in France. 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 


This course was elected by some of the best minds in the gant 
and the high character of the work done and the deep intereuene class, 
the subject were an unvarying pleasure and highly gratifyin aken in 
instructor. In the first half year civil government as outlinean ee 
and Johnson’s American Politics was taken, with essays on « ey HIG 
statesmen” and the “ Development of American social anq afi 
ideas” by different members of the class, requiring wide aay ae 
considerable original research. 8 and 

The second half year was given to economics and the study of our 
special industrial forces. The work is directly practical and no doubt 
will continue to influence and direct the course of thought and action 
of pupils who have made it a study. 


LATIN. 


The first-year class attempted to complete Collar’s First Latin Book, 
giving the greater part of the year to the mastery of forms. The fre- 
quent interruptions in the work caused by the unusually severe weather 
of the winter interfered with the plans of the instructor in this course. 

The second-year class read portions of the first and third books and 
all of the second book of Gzsar’s Gallic War. Once a week there were 
exercises in prose composition. All the verb and noun forms, the con- 
structions of nouns, the gerund and gerundive, infinitives, purpose, 
result, and conditional clauses constituted the grammar work. 

The third-year class read the first, second, third, and part of the 
fourth Oration of Cicero against Cataline and the oration in behalf of 
the poet Archias. There were twenty exercises in prose composition 
and a review of the grammar work of the second-year class, 
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In spite of the interruptions of the year’ 
other the fourth-year class covered quite 
classes; which bespeaks for them a commendable amount of ener 
first-rate stock of mental fiber. The class read the first five etary 
Virgil's Aneid, acquired a fair mastery of scanning and constructi 0 
and did some sight reading in the sixth book. In the quantity of si oy 
reading alone did the class fall behind the classes of other years. fe 
kind of work being occasional, had to give way for the regular routine 
jn the pressure for time. Concert reading and memorizing were 
employed throughout the year to develop the power of scansion 

The first two weeks at least of the school year should be devoted toa 
general review of grammar work in all the classes in the school. A 
good drill at the beginning in forms and syntax will prepare the way 
for satisfactory work afterwards. Particularly is this to be insisted on 
in the second year. The work accomplished by the different first-year 
teachers has varied somewhat, of course, with the power and scope of 
the teachers as well as the caliber of the mass of material each had to 
work with. Uniformity can be claimed only on one point, i. e., that no 
pupil be promoted from the first year who has not a fair aera of 
forms. To insure keeping step in subsequent work, therefore, the 
second-year teachers should at the start review or teach arcail the 
common subjunctives, indirect discourse, gerunds and gerundive, peri- 
phrastic conjugations, conditions, ete., taking care to give short easy 
sentences from the author to be read, which the pupils may mark and 
use as models of illustration. 


MATHEMATICS. 
ALGEBRA. 


As to the scope of the work, the ground covered during the year has 
been little less than usual, through no fault, however, that can be 
attributed to the pupils. The class in algebra has been a victim of the 
same interruption that affected the work of the other departments of 
the high school. — 

The aim in this subject has been to make the work thorough and 
telling as to the development of principles and their application, while 
accuracy and neatness have been made a necessary part of the training. 

Throughout the year original work has been required in problems 
and upon other points which has been found helpful in giving pupils a 
firmer grasp upon the subject. 


GEOMETRY. 


Four sections of the second-year class completed plane geometry. 
More original work has been done during the past year than in previous 
years and greater interest has been manifested by the pupils. The 
sections have been too large to do the most effective work. Itis hoped 
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PHYSICS. 


High school pupils begin the study of physics jy th 
In the first quarter much of the time is consumed in touch Seco Yeag 
how to study the subject, what to put in their noteh in ; 
arrange it in an orderly manner. The metric syste 
for the first time. The first quarter, therefore, is a period » too 
tion for work rather than the acquirement by the pupils of of pr ) 
tific principles. The class, too, was at some disadvan tbat 
two changes in instructors growing out of the resignation of 
director of the department of physics and the change in th 
ship of the high school. The year’s work, however, wag ; 
satisfactory, and the pupils are well prepared for a continu 
subject. 

In the second-year class not only a great amount of labor 
by way of experimentation is done, but recitations and the worki 
problems to better fix the principles of the subject in the minds ue of 
pupils are made an essential feature of the course. The ane ie 
knowledge of arithmetic, algebra, and geometry play an im cae 
part in this feature of his high school training. The frequent wits 
reviews required in this course are of incalculable benefit to the pu aa 
They are the teacher's test of what the individual student is doin ae 
himself without outside help. 8 tor 

The work of the third year was more successfully accomplished this 
year than in previous years, because the time devoted to the Subject 
was increased to five hours per week. 

Special attention was given to notebook work and to written reviews 
from time to time. Accuracy and neatness were especially enforced, 

Special attention was also paid to electrical measurements, and a 
number of measuring instruments were constructed by the class. 

Practical work in electrotyping, silver plating, and photography was 
given. Gold plating for the first time was introduced. 

The regular course in electricity, sound, and light was pursued, and 
lectures in meteorology were given. 

By the increase to five periods per week the fourth-year class in 
physics covered the usual amount of work, although the year was much 
shortened by severe weather and extra holidays. The increased time 
allotted the advanced pupils in the subject is very helpful, and greatly 
reduces the necessity for extra time and consequent individual visits 
to the laboratory to satisfactorily complete the work. To reduce the 
friction due to several classes in one room aft one time two recitation 
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is Elements of Electricity and Magnetism was followed extensivel 

and enlarged upon from other works whenever possible. Of the ae 
tical work, un sell Se eae line and half tone, wire joint work bell 
and gaslight circuit running, and the operation of an electric pian 
were studied quite caretully. As in former years, to stimulate unity of 
purpose and class organization, the classes photoengraved, electro- 
typed, and gold plated a class badge symbolical of the work, a 


which each graduate wore at the closing exercises, aoe 


DRAWING. 


The classes in drawing are large—too large, indeed; for the space 
allotted to the teaching of the subject. No work is more important for 
young men and young women preparing themselves to teach small 
children than this, and there should be af all times plenty of room in 
order to secure the best results. It is remarkable that such excellent 
work is done in the drawing department from year to year under what 
the director must feel is a decided disadvantage. Crowded as we are 
in every part of the school, there is no way to relieve the cramped 
condition of the drawing rooms unless the building itself is enlarged. 


MUSIC, 


The music classes have been drilled in the same general work as in 
previous years. The sections have their lessons in the large assembly 
hall. The instructor is earnest in his endeavors not only to maintain 
the high standard in music already won by the pupils of our public 
schools throughout all the grades, but to better it, if possible. It is 
rare pleasure to listen to the chorus singing of the pupils of the high 
school when assembled. ‘Their excellence in this respect reflects credit 
on the training received, and must in some degree be a source of 
gratification to the music teachers. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


The regular exercises in physical training were given throughout the 
year and were of great benefit to the girls for whom this work is pre- 
scribed. No woman can give her best possible efforts to the problems 
of life which she is trying to solve unless she is in good physical as well 
as good mental condition. “A sound mind in a sound body” means as 
much for a girl as it does for a boy. It is a matter of supreme impor- 
tance that there should be in every school, as it is in our own, & system 
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TYPEWRITING. 


The work of this subject consisted principally of the practice of copy 
ing letters, tabulated work, and law papers accurately. The di fficnl. 
g din teaching this subject to pupils naturally inexact can 


ies encountere ; 
s met only in one way—by making them copy the given work neath 


and again until it is absolutely perfect. Each time this is done the 
habit of accuracy becomes stronger and stronger, and is of inealeulable 
benefit to the pupil in all the work that he does. 


ENGLISH. 


During this year the work in this subject was less satisfactory than 
in any previous year. I attribute this result to the fact that the out. 
lined work in English was better adapted than heretofore to the 
attainments and comprehension of the pupils. The first-year class 
read Irying’s Sketch Book, Dickens’s “Tale of Two Cities,” and Ten- 
nyson’s “‘Idyls of the King,” which selections furnished a pleasing and 
instructive variety of subject and style. The reading was supplemented 
by written work in description, narration, and business forms; also 
sentence building and paragraph structure. 

The second-year class read Shakespeare’s ‘‘Merchant of Venice” and 
“Burke on Conciliation.” The study of character afforded by the 
former selection and of argumentation by the latter was of exceeding 
benefit to the pupils, as evidences of increasing power of observation 
and of thought were exhibited in other work. The written work of the 
first year was continued in the second, and special effort was made to 
eradicate the germs of incorrect thought and expression so deeply 
implanted in the minds of the pupils. Special attention was paid to 
the paragraph and to note and letter writing. 
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them many times in shorthand, were required to take from 
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pusin 
writin 
dictation. BOOKKEEPING—SECOND YEAR. 

The pookkeeping showed no material departure from th 
terms. All the sets laid down in the text-book were written, as well as 
many others of more or less difficulty. Problems designed to illus- 
trate principles and test the knowledge of the pupils were frequently 
solved. : F 

The business practice, owing to the smallness of the class, 
pe as diversified as was desired. Still, the pupils, through 
with a bank and a commercial exchange, had considerable pr 
the many details of actual business. 


at of previous 
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SHORTHAND—SECOND YEAR. 


The aim of the second year shorthand work was to give the pupils a 
practical knowledge of the principles, ease and accuracy in dictation 
and readiness and confidence in. transcribing what had been written. 
The exercises in the text-book, which, supplemented by similar ones 
from other sources, engaged the pupils, attention early in the term, 
served to impress the principles. The dictation work, simple and brief 
at first, proceeded with increasing difficulty as the term wore on, until 
toward its close it embraced matter of the most varied character. In 
the selection of this matter the important end of increasing the pupils’ 
stock of general information was kept constantly in view. To gain 
familiarity with their own notes, and consequent readiness in transcrib- 
ing them, the pupils were regularly required to read what they had just 
written, and also not infrequently matter less fresh in mind. Tran- 
scribing from the typewriter, though much desired, and according to 
the course of study even required, could not always be done by the 
pupils. The study hours, when work of this sort should have been 
done, had to be given up to other subjects. In order, therefore, to com- 
ply with the curriculum, and have transcriptions from the typewriter, 
it became necessary to take for that purpose a part of the shorthand 
recitation time. 

HISTORY OF COMMERCE. 


Instruction in this subject began with a series of talks on commerce, 
especially emphasizing its importance and connection with human prog- 
tess. The class studied in historical order the origin, growth, and 
decline of the commerce of the chief nations of ancient, mediaeval 
and modern times, and the commercial development of the world, 
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op a PO oy i 
sth its relation to civilization. y using freely the 

topes Bureau of Statistics of Foreign and Domestic Com 
ut + to the school regularly by the Department one 
ot only able to trace the commercial developm ta ©), 

t also to ascertain its present commereia] a Nt 9 
meron with all other countries of the world. Along with 1: : 
and I ‘+s inseparable companion, commercial geography, Was ta hig 
subject, mee topic of the year, and one in which the pupils inagite 
i peed uinaneet was the trade aspect of the late Spanish-Amey 
vee penetnercial advantagesand disadvantages resulting from 


new territorial acquisitions. 


tions of t 
which were SeD 
the pupils were nN 
every country; bu 
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COMMERCIAL LAW. 


As contracts lie at the foundation of all business transactions, this 
course was begun by the study of the ae Ole COM UAC IS! Une Subject 
- was topically arranged for each pupil. : With this outline before thén 
explanatory talks were given by the instructor, ilustratin & the nese 
ciples of the law through simple business transactions, of Which the 
pupils were made parties. After this came the study of Contracts ag 
laid down in Parson’s Laws of Business, sales, stoppage in transity 
payment and tender, partnership and negotiable paper. On account 
of the general importance considerable time was devoted to contracts 


and negotiable paper. 
ARITHMETIC. 

The arithmetic work of the first year consisted mainly of oral analysis 
In this subject the aim was to make the pupils quick and accurate 
thinkers. The branches taken up were percentage, profit anq loss 
trade discount, storage, commission, custom-house business, tages’ 
insurance, and interest. ’ 

The second year arithmetic began with a review of the first-year work 
and ended with the completion of the following subjects: True discount. 
bank discount, partial payments, equation of accounts, ratio and “itis 
portion, partnership, and stocks and bonds. 

Rapidity were the ends sought, after it was clear that the principles 
were fully understood. In order that the pupils might acquire ease 
and facility in the use of figures drills in rapid addition and calculation 
were given. 

Our bookkeeping department needs special attention, as it is not 
properly equipped for the required work; and the teacher in charge is 
unable to obtain satisfactory results with the meager equipments at 
his disposal. 

LIBRARY. 


In the annual report of the board of trustees of the public schools for 
the District of Columbia for the year 1897-98 the principal of the high 
school of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh divisions Says in part: 

“He 18 wise who knows who has written and where to find it,’ and, 
for the immature student, how to find information is important.” 
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ce ower springs from superintendin i : 
nie nee investigations in the fields of eae the 
fae school should implant more than the mere desire eres 

IS goodly collection of books will be the moti : 

-t-bo0 d j 3 : ve and the 
tex of cultivating and stimulating the pupils to push their research 
eae librarian becomes almost as essential as a good teacher, i 4 a 
A goo most valuable teacher in such a school, for he is the heat tie 
he mieetial laboratory of the whole school. The library must Bere. 
see pply of See books and the bibliography of the most important 
<ubjects. The sma yea Eee to the library have left it ill 
fitted to play its part in the inte lectual development of the learner, 

The high school library, in the discharge of its high mission to 
«jmplant more than a desire to use the text-book,” must ever be pro- 
gressive and abreast with the onward march of civilization, As has 
peen justly said, the library is the intellectual laboratory of the whole 
school, where not only the learners make faithful and diligent research 
in the acquirement of individual power, but it is also the machine shop 
of the school, where the teachers may whet their weapons, and thus the 
more successfully lead on to victory all those contending for a place of 
merit in the affairs of life. 

The library, therefore, being the potent factor that it is in the work 
of the high school, should be untrammeled in its efforts to Satisfy all 
demands made upon it, whether in the department of literature, Science, 
or art. At present the library is not complete in any of these depart- 
ments. In the high school, where often the same field of research is 
peing investigated by many learners at the same time, the library is 
often embarrassed in that many volumes stand alone, whereas if these 
same volumes were in duplicate the library would the more successfully 
render the “greatest good to the greatest number.” 

That ‘man does not live by bread alone” is a universal law 3 and in 
proportion as it is true just in that proportion is it also true that fiction 
plays its part in one’s intellectual development. Hence, all the leading 
works of the best writers of this class of literature should find a wel- 
come place in the library. 

That the high school library is wanting in all of its departments 
will appear in this: From the inauguration of the library to the present 
it has depended solely upon the efforts of the pupils in concert and drill 
for its support and strength, except for a donation here and there and 
a few reference books received through the superintendent’s office. 

But these smali sums appropriated to the library from time to time 
through the efforts of the pupils have been insufficient to meet its 
needs. Furthermore, a library that fails through any reason whatever 
to come into possession of the contributions made to literature, science, 
and art from time to time places its intrinsic value at a discount; and 
it is likewise true that a failure to replace all volumes that may be dis- 
carded from time to time by virtue of wear and tear, despite what 
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RHETORICALS. 


The general work in rhetorical exercises was assigned a ae 
period once @ week. During the first quarter the second-year Sular 
studied rhetorically Webster’s Bunker Hill Orations, the aim igs 
the oral interpretation of the thought. During the Second, thirq cing 
fourth quarters the class was given selected exercises design and 
improve the standard of rhetorical expression and at the same tj to 
to quicken the mind by choice and noble thoughts. The following He 

a 


list of exercises thus studied: 
Edward Everett. 


Clasg 


A Picture of Dawn. 
The River Path. Whittier. 

Mind, The Glory of Man. Wise. 
Abou Ben Adhem. Hunt. 

Our Duties to the Republic. Story. 


The Builders. Longfellow. 
Duty of the American Scholar. Curtis. 


Tell Me, Ye Winged Winds. Mackey. 

At the end of the first quarter the fourth-year class, and at th : 
of the second quarter the third-year class, gave public rhe asters end 
cises in the assembly hall in the presence of the whole body of str a one 
and many parents and friends of the pupils and the school. Th ents 
cises were highly creditable in every sense. ‘hey consisted os 
logues, orations, music. Similar exercises were held on Flag Day ie 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 


In February there was held in the ass iti ‘ 
exclusively for the noncommissioned eee eas ee 
ceeds of the affair were for the benefit of the battalion. It ee 
cessful entertainment from all standpoints and aroneed le ie 
enthusiasm that usually attends military effort. me 
Ete ca ira neactiy ae ciple COREE ee 

r , upils of the fourth year, of which i 

has been already made. Tennyson’s Princess ee Waits ii. 
: s , dramatized for - 
ee sheet ie much artistic success. The parts id 
Baer ae ne costumes were pretty and striking. Asa finan- 
Bee eons a een was a failure, This was due, no doubt, 
ogee ABS eee The inclemency of the weather, the 
Ee May f and June 1), and the distance of the high 
© entertainment was given from the street-car lines 
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“ap elements that would act against rather than in favor of such 
) 


Ure. . 
partment of biology gave a phonograph entertainment from 
ee , small sum was realized and used by the director for 


Soe : : the pur- 
of materials to aid in carrying on his work with success, ae 


chase 
MANUAL TRAINING. 


(HOE matter of regret that so few of the high-school boys take the 

pnical course provided for in the curriculum, with its necessary pre- 
eae 4 work in the manual training school. 
nha opportunities in life for boys who have the kind of training to be 
pe ured in this course are very large at present. Schools in all our 
Southern States are demanding teachers who have had some training 
ce trade school, and who are able at the same time to doa rather high 
grade literary teaching. A gentleman who is the head of a teachers’ 
pureau, with an office in this city, has sent a half dozen applications to 
the principal of the high school since June 1 of this year for just such 
teachers. They could not be furnished. The salaries attached to such 
positions have ranged all the way from $600 to $1,200 a year. 

There is a large number of high-school graduates who have had no 
manual training, and there are plenty of graduates of the industrial 
schools who do not meet the requirements from a literary standpoint 
of these schools that are seeking teachers. There will come a day 
when the demand for thoroughly competent, well-educated teachers for 
the departments of mechanical arts in schools will not be greater than 
the supply. This is not a matter over which there should be any con- 
tentious quibbling, nor is this suggestion a challenge for debate as to 
the best kind of education for the colored boys. Here is a condition 
that should be met, and our school system has provided through the 
technical course in our high school for the combination of manual train- 
ing with a scholastic training. It is hoped that the advantage of this 
course will soon be appreciated by our boys at its real value. At 
present there is no interest whatever shown in it. 


COOKING SCHOOL. 


The girls of the high school have taken a commendable interest in 
the training opened to them at the cooking school. They are well 
represented in this department, not by large numbers, as they should 
be, but in the caliber of those who make the sacrifice to learn the science 
of one of life’s most important arts. The domestic virtues play such 
an important part in the life of a worthy young womanhood that it is 
passing strange that the mothers do not insist that their daughters 
should avail themselves of the advantages of the cooking school at 
least a part of the time that they are in the high school. Itis a golden 
opportunity and should not be wasted. The director of the cooking 
school speaks in very high terms of the progress made by the young 
women from the high school who took the course during the year. 
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F ing and useful features of a boy’s life ; 

One of eee Shapers cadet. The mnilitary instruction ae 
High school is is valuable in giving him that physical exercisg 
he receives ee the brain clear and the mind active, aS Well as fie? 
necessary ui baer that is worth so much to him both in and out a 
soldierly ea no development in school life more marked thee ~ 
school. rae ee over the boy who starts his high-schoo] career 
change tha t of military tactics and works his way up to a hu 
totally ignoran ization of the school where his proficiency wing 


i ilitary organ i 
a the ee euinendation of his instructor and the respect of his 
or 


folove: k part in the military exercise F 
-half of the boys took p ; ’ ‘el8e8 durin 
About a formed a battalion of two companies. The kind of trate 


ube ie received was exemplified in the adinirable way in which they 
rial every duty they were called upon to meet during the year. 


In the great parade on the military day of the peace jubilee celebra. 
tion in May, their excellent marching SMateet the applause of ah 
assembled thousands all along the line of mat ch. 

The annual prize drill was held at the National Baseball Park, May 
99, In the presence of an audience of 10,000 people the two companies 
competed for the beautiful medal presented to the high-school cadets 
by the teachers of the colored schools of the District of Columbia, 
The contest reflected the highest credit upon both the cadets and their 
instructor. Company B, under the command of Capt. William Brown, 
won the prize, and Company A, Capt. Raymond Jackson commanding, 
was complimented for its good work. The drill was closed by a dresg 
parade of the battalion under Maj. Leon Turner. 

The cadets greatly appreciate the thoughtfulness that led the 
authorities to construct gun racks in the armory proper. 


ADDRESSES. 


Several distinguished men addressed the pupils of the high school 
during the year on subjects of great interest. Mr. Archibald H. 
Grimke, of Boston, Mass., former United States consul at San Domingo, 
presented a very scholarly paper on Charles Sumner; Dr. C. B. Purvis 
was the speaker for Emancipation Day; Prof. L. B. Moore, Ph. D., dean 
of the department of pedagogy, Howard University, spoke on “ Flag 
Day”; Hon. George H. White, Member of Congress, was the orator on 
Washington’s Birthday. The school was also addressed at different 
times by Rey. J. A. Johnson, Rey. William J. Howard, Rey. A. D. 
Mayo, Professor Foster, of Howard University, and Mr. John Jordan. 
The last-named speaker was formerly a pupil in the high school. 
After leaving school he enlisted in the United States Navy and studied 
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at the Washington and Newport schools of gunnery. At the 
panery. Manila, fought May 1, 1898, he was in command of two for- 
pattle a ch guns on board the U.S. flagship Olympia, and it was 
ara ber cet that the first shots were fired which opened the real 
om ait that made Dewey great and changed his title from com- 
engage to Admiral. On “Flag Day” Mr. Jordan gave a description of 
jl d battle in a most telling and interesting way. Mrs. 
Miss Gibbs, Mr. Storum, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Hayson, Dr. Bailey, 
rove) Nr: Thomas, Mr. Gregory, and Mr. Terrell, all teachers, 
trdkedse d the school during the session. This feature was introduced 
ad pr, Montgomery, former principal, and proved interesting and 
eeeactive: The purpose of these talks was to bring the teachers before 
Ae pupils jn some other light than simply as masters of the recitation 
oe, It was a very happy thought. The teachers prepared their 
dresses “with care, and the impression they made upon the minds of 
Hie upils can not but be beneficial to them in every particular. 


CLASS DAY, 


The senior elass held class-day exercises in the assembly hall on 
Thursday, June 15, 1899. The parts presented were highly creditable 
aud showed careful preparation. 


GRADUATION. 


The graduation exercises were held at the Academy of Music on the 


evening of June 20, 1899. Ninety-two graduates received diplomas. 


VISITS. 


The number of visits of the trustees during the year was thirteen 
and of the superintendent four. 


CONCLUSION, 


The teachers and pupils of the high school are greatly indebted to 
Mr, Francis Upshur, who is connected with the office of the New York 
Tribune, for his generous contribution to the library in the way of daily 
newspapers. The school is also indebted to Mr. Lewis H. Douglass for 
a gift of Memoirs of Napoleon, by Bourrienne. 

The deep interest taken in-the progress of the high school by the 
trustees and superintendent is greatly appreciated by the principal. 
No school can be a success unless the men who stand at the head of 
its affairs give it their moral support. 

R. H. TERRELL, Principal. 

Mr. Gro. F. T. Coox, 

Superintendent of Schools. 
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COLUM] a 
NORMAL ScHoor. 
WASHING To, D. 6, i, 
DzEAR SiR: In accordance with your request, | ey Ne 80, 899 
submit the following report for Norma] school ahh Ea the hong 
The progress of mankind in general js the ‘ata your SUperyig: to 
thinking men are striving. That one of the surest toward wh; ‘ on, 
progress is that marked by the advance of the fuarantie all 


S of thi 


Profession of + 8 


is now generally conceded. eachin 
8 


That the advance of the teaching profession is direct] 
the standard setand maintained by your normal eatiesi vue Tesult of 
Hence, anything which tends toward a better, a iis, ‘ Se “Vident 
the normal school is directly aimed toward reachiy, th ne obment of 
tian civilization. S the ideal of Chris. 

The profession of teaching, perhaps more than any ot} 
for its pursuit proper and adequate training in all ; TOENEE 

a = g§ all its ph 
spiritual, mental, and physical. 

Culture is ever widening and deepening, and if we wo 
with it in our future corps of teachers, the Standard for 
and graduation from our normal schools must be ever 
stantly advancing; no backward Steps, however subtle 
taken. : 

When you consider that the normal student must 
numerous and varied subjects, and that he must be 1 
ticeship in teaching by model and practice lessons, and by criticisms 
on attempts, it must be admitted that neither time at our command 
nor present acquirements of students themselves are sufficient to per- 
mit us to give to them the thorough and substantial training that we 
desire. 

And this in spite of the fact that the most careful and thorough 
preparation is absolutely demanded by the signs of the times for our 
primary and grammar school teachers. 

For it is to these elementary schools that the great masses of the 
population come, and from these elementary teachers that the majority 
must get the only instruction they will ever receive. 

Under the circumstances, it would seem that we are justified in plead- 
ing with the government of our school for better opportunities to work 
out our plan; for a higher standard of admission, both as to scholar- 
ship and maturity—I might add physical bearing and health. 

Public opinion should be educated to the grave necessity for the 
highest and best good of the many, convinced that the well-being of 
the elementary schools depends upon the culture of the teachers; that 
this culture—moral, spiritual, mental, and physical—is largely the result 
of work done in your Normal scliool. : 

The teachers transmit the culture of the present to the generations 
of the future. 
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ay attention to every side of the teacher’s training, and 


e aes fet position as a Social and personal factor in the society 
seiial ghe moves. — t f this sch ipti i 
jn Wh)” to the peculiar nature o is school a closer description will 
owing ting. Established in 1851 by Myrtilla Miner for the avowed 
es aining your colored women for teachers, it has steadily 
one-room school with one earnest, intelligent, and Chris- 
anatl teacher and a few enthusiastic young women, until to-day 
ul Ww cart of Your public school system, occupying one of the largest 
it is Sail dings, with six zealous, well-equipped young women as assist- 
aati chers, 111 students in junior and senior classes of normal depart- 
an 


t, and 320 children in training schools. 
uy 


Satie course changed from one to two years. None but graduates 
m high school admitted as students. 
are fter two years’ theoretical and practical training, we feel that they 


Jeave with a fuller knowledge, a clearer insight, and greater skill in 
school methods. nea 
We fear, however, that the tendency to admit indiscriminately all 


raduates from the igh school will greatly lower the standard of 
scholarship, which will in the near future work seriously to the detri- 
ment of your teaching corps. 
The plan of instruction, following your prescribed course, has been 
50 arranged as to bring it into intimate union with the public schools 
and to complete or extend the latter wherever gaps had been left or 
where the need for completion or extension was felt. 

NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


I, A review of each branch of study pursued in the elementary schools, for the 
purpose of making topical outlines, logically arranged. 

II. Psychology and pedagogics. 

II. A study of each branch of education pursued in the elementary schools to 
determine the order of presentation of the various parts thereof, and the relative 
importance of each part. 

IV. Methods of instruction and practice in teaching. 

VY. Preparation of lessons and larger units of work for criticism; oral and written 


criticisms of teaching and of prepared work. 
VI. Special preparation in writing on blackboard and rapid sketching for illustra- 


tion and representation. 
VII. The preparation and care of appliances. 
VIII. Hygiene of the schoolroom; physical care of the pupils. 
IX. Educational literature, its value and use. 
X. Lectures on moral training and example. 


In order to have due regard to every side of the needed training the 
practical development had to be separated from the theoretical and 
without lowering the standard of either, but raising each considerably. 
Mere observation and practical experiment can never lead the teacher 
far on the right educational path. History is full of the errors in the 
older methods of attempts at educating the young without the aid of 
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hildren’s minds. 
"im of the teacher is the development of the 800d wip 


ted mind. It must then be evident that the teach 
edge of the ways In which mind works and of ae 
: f external forces in exciting as well as in altering the direc 
ey ntal activities. Merely empirical knowledge will carry ts 
oa Dee in realizing the true end of the teacher, for the ching, 
put a lit a pusiness it is to develop, is the most complex of ai 
whose spec SS RORESE rational knowledge of the child's itt ] 
living See as a part of a connected system which interact vis 


a whole, an of a i 
m : a very intricate and puzzling manner, and o¢ th 


the other in i smi 
variability which we call individuality, has a criterion by which he 


may test the soundness of existing ce i pe ee a constant 
suggestion of larger views of her work, ae ae ods of training, 
new avenues of educational experiments, anc can etter carry out the 
farther development of the art of teaching. Hence psychology aa 
physiology are made the basis of our theoretical training—logic, brie 
ciples of instruction, principles of education, didactics, and special 
methods in all the prescribed school subjects. It is quite plain to be 
seen that these subjects can be taught with greater compass and pene. 
tration than is the case in schools below the normal, because of: the 
greater maturity and broader culture of students. 

* Methods in language and mathematics are divided in two courses 
the first of pure method; the second gives general didactics in go fap as 
it is dependent on the matter to betaught. Practice and teaching 
follow to explain and complete all theoretical instruction. 


through an educa 
must have @ knowl 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


Hours | Number as Hours | Numb 
Study. per week. of weeks. Study. per week.lof weeks, 
Physiology of nervous sys- | Geology asa a= atessaen anes 2 10 
COM Mer eee seit econ 5 | LOM EZOOlO gy 5. oss se era lee 2 10 
Psychology ......-.- 5 30 | Advanced arithmetic ....-.. 3 10 
Vocal culture .....-.-..-....- 3 30 | United States history -...... 2 10 
History of pedagogy -..--..-. 2 30 || Penmanship --.-..._ 1 40 
Philosophy of education ....- 2 20 | School management - E 2 10 
Theory of methods .---.-.-.. 2 20 | ‘Music sa 2 tater {aDaily, 30 
Observation .-----22----2...2- 1 20] TES TINE Se ee ae es | 1 40 
Practice ss: seen | Daily, | 30 || Drawing --..-..--.22...-.. 2 40 
Physiology seme aee-oaee eee 2 20 | Physical culture --.......... Ke ay po 
English grammar - --| eDaily. 30 |! Tosi S 
Physical geography .......... | 2) 10 | ease are eras es oe De 10 
| | } 
@ Ten minutes. b Seniors. 


Observation of another’s power is a powerful factor for eriinlating 
fotimprovement; therefore oue hour per week for ten weeks is allowed 
pe ee tke opportunity for observing method teach- 
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rinciples of education and instruction 
y) 


: ate 5 thus c 
5 ils aluable for their own practice. Trial lessons by igi 
i visitation. Criticisms, led by method teacher, f m- 
selves ‘aly The lesson is discussed from following outline: | ie 
iw a ject matter, value and fitness. ; 
wb, ; 
Correlation 


y. Gov 
acher 
a ea hnasy of good and bad points. 


vill. Principles of education and instruction used or violated. 

Nothing can be defended unless based upon principles of education 

nd instruction. : 

Nothing can be destroyed which can not be reconstructed and rea- 
gons assigned. ; , Ae oe 

practice in any intelligent form of activity increases the quality of 
the work done in that form. 

Detailed plans are written out long before pupil is permitted to prac- 
tice and thoroughly discussed by class and teacher of methods. - In 
this way We lay the foundation for the ideal recitation. Actual teach- 
ing and real managing 18 done during the first three quarters of senior 
year. Same care is exercised in plans and criticisms as in junior year. 
Byery Friday afternoon two seniors present criticism of work done 
during week. Student teacher defends her course and presents criti- 
cism on her own practice. Method teacher plans work for succeeding 
week and gives suggestions as to material, management, ete. 

The normal school must utilize every known means for the accom- 
plishment of its aim to train teachers. Hence we have invited noted 
men and women to address the students upon special and current 
topics. Among those who have accepted and given us most valuable 
suggestions were Dr. A. D. Mayo, Dr. J. E. Rankin, Dr. L. R. Klemm, 
Mr. W. B. Powell, Prof. L. B. Moore, A. Grimke, esq., Mrs. R. H. Terrell, 
Rey. A.C. Garner, and Dr. C. B. Purvis, to each and all of whom we 
owe a debt of gratitude. 


GRADED TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


Our practice work is limited to first three primary grades. We have 
had three schools of each grade under the supervision of a training 
teacher, thus giving us nine practice schools for twenty-five seniors. 
This class by virtue of its small number will give to each an unusual 
amount of consecutive and sustained practice which I have no doubt 
will give you a fine addition to your teaching corps. Hach student has 
been faithful to her trust and done the best she could. 

The task of the practice teacher is a severe one. It calls for endless 
patience, tact in dealing with young ladies and gentlemen as well as 
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ildren, a large fund of general and special informat; 

oe to be able to control and to teach the little ae Pttong 
the pupil teacher; sympathetic, hopefulness, suave in mann ae en 
with great firmness and positiveness of character. Ty proportiee “a 
she possesses these qualifications will she succeed. Hence thee 
difference in the results obtained in our graded practice Schools pac 
The faculty of the normal school should be a unit on all Doi 
vital importance. The assistants should be selected ana et of 
because of personal fitness in adaptability and culture, They eae 
pe a help and not a hindrance to the principal. They shoula seule 
broadly educated that they can intelligently comprehend the hy 
importance of the effect of good example in every particular bei 
these pupil teachers; competent to show discretion and prudence Te 
the management of their part of the assigned work ; generous in set 
and capable of filling any post in the school to which they may by 
assigned. Here in the normal school must the standard be set an 
maintained. 

Without these qualifications it is doubtful whether anyone can evep 
succeed in truthfully assisting in a normal school. 

I append a few statistics to show status of practice schools: 


Annual report. 


Third grades, 

Male. Female, Total, 

Pre 
Number of reentries during the year..-..----ce0+-------+---++s-eee-- nese 45 43 88 
Whole number on the roll during the year - 3s 90 132 202 
Number transferred. -....----------+2-+------- eee nce e ene eee eee eee eee 44 87 131 
Actual number on the roll...--.-.---- eee 222 ---e ee eee e ee nee n ee ee eee ee ee eee 46 45 91 
Number withdrawn during the year .--.----- 9 3 i 
Number of seats forfeited during the year -. - 45 48 a 
Number of pupils dismissed during the year- 2 0 0 @ 
Number at the close of the year-.----.--.-.--.-- CaaS 37 37 14 
Average number on the rolls during the year : 40.5 39 79 
Average number in daily attendance...........--..-------.---+---------- 38.1 36.7 15 

Pericentofsattendanc0..cssose-sonsacasree seats e scene eecee eter samen pees eee 93.8 
65 
Number of pupils present and punctual every session during the year---|......-...|.-....-... 1 

Average age of pupils 9.8 9.2 9.5 
jVisite of-parents sseceeas enon ease arene nae ee eee meee eee eet ee | eaeceeeeane | Seer a 214 


ev 
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Annual report—Continued, 
Second grade. 
SS eS) Malo. | Female, Total, 
HSS [esas b 
r of yeentries during Ee BCR RRO EERE err tr +s-| 66 69 ee 
Pe number 0” roll during the year 122 ae 
whole Fac ORIEL CRC 225 
transfert sz 69 
amber a TOI --- eee reer re rere tren eee ee eee ee eee ae 
yj number ° é a 53 
(tags qithdrawD during aie YOAT.--- 2 o-oo re ween eee esse ween eee 5 muy 
aber of seats forfeited during the year ----.------------. 2... vat : 
ween ere ree 4 
Sethe at the close of the year- Riiiey eager whe Se EN Cer ete 46 : 
ue re number on the rolls during THO Vearssnssest=ssecee a aee 46 
Bee number in daily attendance. ---------e-ene ee eens ease 42 z 
é Fi 
ba cent of attendances -- s- 91.8 
s per of cases of tardiness = 
Se har of pupils present and punctual every session during the year. zB 
ae : Pood Seeeene Bee sael 0 
ae age of pupils 
visits of PATON < ors ree bes geagiat ee ae 
per of reentries oC - 
Num er on the roll during the year - vet 
Whole numb 14 | 291 
Number (pT ald oO Ne EEE ACEC O-OEE OCR ECE CECE SCC CEE CS 50 94 
Actual number on the es Dee edie Bere Seibert ee SGT 4 Mi * 
Namber withdrawn during the year .--..----.--+---000--s00ee es sese scene ee 5 2 
Number of seats forfeited during the year ..-..----.------s2.e cece ee sees 204 
Number of pupils dismissed during the year..-..-----+2....-2-2eceeseesee. 0 
Number at the close of the year. -------------.--- 95 
‘Average number on the rolls during the year.. 101 
‘Average number in daily attendance 92 
Per cent of attendance-.-------- 90.8 
Number of cases of tardiness --.----- = 2 -| 128 
Number of pupils present and punctual every session during the year. sel 0 
Average age of pupils..-------0------- eens cer neceenec cna nn ener ccc samen eee a o 6.6 
Visita of parents.------------+--+ec-oecnercneeenccesnceccccsetecrecncnorene 180 


NEEDS, 


We are greatly in need of educational literature, books, magazines, 
papers; more text-books; a retiring room for normal pupils. 


RECOMMENDATIONS, 


J. That number and size of training schools be one of the most 
important factors in determining number of admissions to normal 
school. ; 

Teaching is a fine art as well as a science, and no man can acquire 
skill in any art of a science without the opportunity to practice. 

The practice school is the workshop where assimilated pedagogical 
knowledge is tested. 


1¢ SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF CoLuMsra. 
4 PUBL ; 
30 “14 4g the center in education. Hence the main work 
The Sou ng give to its students an opportunity to study ang inte 
mal schoo at as an individual and as a social factor, Nowhere Ee 
pret ee well done as in the practice school, under the wise Buidanes 
this be 


and sympathetic trainer. ; . 
oe oer i ane teachers on theory is asking the impossip) 
'o ask 


f ” 
make bricks Crees by any intelligent observer to aq 
RO CaEN 2 students to a normal school, provided they 
of any number 0 knowledge and matured enough in thoughtt 
equipped in basic kno me 
ciate the work done ther ein. ue youn pAeteren ee 

But you must proportionally ase y ne han a ment. Let 
the ratio never be less than 1:3, if you ormal' Work to be 
pe After graduation from the high school give a rigid written and 
oral examination in the following subjects: aimee including prin. 
ciples of grammar, composition, susliins) oa ieee arithmetie, a 
test of their knowledge; biology, zoology, mineralogy, physics, and 
eT who make an average of 80 per cent and over. 

I wish to also suggest that those students who do not take a full 
course in these studies be not allowed to enter examination, 

III. Let normal school faculty sift the school after examinations on 
three quarters’ work by requesting those who do not make an average 
of 80 per cent in quarterly examinations to retire. 

If you willadopt and enforce these suggestions you will give normal 
school your best material to prepare for teachers and enable us to protect 
the natural rights of the little ones intrusted to our care. 

IV. That some fixed standard be decided upon for ranking our prac- 
tice schools and practice teachers. That some official be designated to 
do the marking and report to your high and normal school committee, 

Y. That more attention be given in our graded and high schools to 
the correct pronunciation of English language. 

Reading can not help in the correct speaking of words. 

We no longer have a class of people like the cultured lecturers of a 
generation ago, who, by their attention to the minutest detail, were 
models of correct usage from whom the young might learn. Therefore, 
the teacher should be the model, and neither carelessness nor a fear of 
seeming affectedness, nor a belief that unrestrained usage will take the 
best way should be accepted as an excuse for his shortcoming. 

Pronunciation should form a part of every daily programme. 

I transmit herewith reports from my assistants in normal depart- 
ment briefly describing their work. 

I am greatly indebted to them and teachers generally for hearty, 
sympathetic cooperation. 

For past kindnesses and assistance I trust you and the committeeon 
high ané normal schools will accept our gratitude. 


Of anor. 


e, “to 


Mission 
are wel] 
0 appre- 
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Statistics for normal schools, 


Male, Female, Total. 


00 Sie TO ll eevee ce a eri a eer 
ue eee during the year 
per W} at forfeited during the year-- 

per of "e ils dismissed during theyéar..-2-.---00 
ot go of the year--------+<-2-7eoeeazsc on. 
yumbe amber on the roll during the year 


¢ pupils present and punctual every session during the year... 


goof Aout eet et Cee Ga aes pectencr: Seep uceccocerceckece 


-erage & 4 
Beer? entries during (isn GE iotce onpeaiectootbsacecuseeuce, 


Number of re 


Very respectfully, 


; L 
Mr. G: F. T. Cook, Superintendent, ete. Coy BE. Morsn. 


DRAWING. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30, 1899. 

DEAR Sir: At the close of the year we are expected to make a report 
of the events of the school term. Such a requirement under unfavor- 
able circumstances would be an unpleasant duty, but when the work is 
supplemented by pleasant surroundings it becomes a real pleasure to 
submit a prief report of the actual facts connected with the last ten 
months of school life. 

As usual, the time was spent in presenting the various subjects out- 
lined in the course of study. The methods used in this work were 
about the same as practiced in the public schools generally. 

As much time as possible was given by the special teachers to classes 
of pupils of all grades. The teachers were carefully instructed as to 
the manner of conducting the lessons during the absence of the special 
teacher. It can be safely said that no study under the direction of a 
department can expect to succeed without honest cooperation from the 
regular teachers. It is gratifying to be able to say that they did their 
work willingly and in almost every case with personal interest and 
pride. Under such conditions the work was not only agreeable but, I 
trust, beneficial to all concerned. 

All schools from the third through the eighth, except a few half-day 
schools, were visited every two weeks; first and second grades about 
once amonth. The first and second grades need more supervision; 
one or two of the young teachers from the normal school would be of 
great service to these schools. 

1 deem it unnecessary to discuss the benefits derived from the study 
of drawing; the general correlation of drawing with other studies all 
over the country testifies to its value as a factor in education. 

D co 99—pr 4——20 
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¢ color in the first four grades has adq 
le interest to the work. It is to be hoped that all ee Con. 
th color as soon as possible. Color in connect will 
es it a charm not attainable in any other way Nn with 
that on account of additional grade woul 
the special classes in the high school. 

asses I can only say they have been gooq ata 

1 


306 PUB 
The introduction © 
siderab 
be furnished W1 
nature work giv 
J regret to say 
obliged to suspend 
Of the normal cl 


I Was 


faithful pupils. 

For every act of kindness and best wishes from you and all g i 

officers accept my sincere thanks. Choo] 
T. W. HUNSTER, 


Very respectfully, 
Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 
Superintendent. 


Director of Dra. wing 


MANUAL TRAINING. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30, 1899 
srr: The manual-training department of the ninth, ten: 
ns made good progress during the ear aye 
boys from the different grammar schools and the 
d in metal work and carpentry two ionic 


DEAR 
and eleventh divisio 
hundred and seventy 
high school were instructe 


week since September. 
WOODWORK. 


Bach tool when it is first used is described, the different parts nan 
and the way to hold and use it is explained. After a boy has ] cea 
how to use a tool he is shown how to sharpen it on the oilstone See 
required to keep it in good order—such tools as planes Wandé ie 
chisels, gouges, braces and bits, hammers, gauges, knives aro Bee 

In the wood-working shops the course of instruction has b 
lowed by squaring and trimming a piece of lumber 3 inch eee ak 
seven-eighths of an inch thick, and 8 inches long, mortising aie 
oning, dovetailing, inlaying, molding by hand, ogee aes ee ens 
nosing. The lessons included instruction on the ANGER a “ eee 
tools, instruction and practice in shop drawing, elementar : ooo 
plane, chisel, saw, different kinds of joints, timber splices iene eee 
es tenon, miter and frame work, examples in Ride ae 

sses, making small articles of furniture, and eae 
WOOD TURNING. 


el a turning extended through a part of the second 
of ae mae phate The lessons comprised, first, nature and use 
diameters and ion vitae and straight turning, caliper work to different 
ain ertih ae S, Simple and compound curves, screw plates and 
sil GOH Sia i and spherical turning; second, a variety of whole 
ular shapes in aan pba dae pupils practice in forming irreg- 


METAL WORK. 


The metal d n 
‘al department consists 

s of a stea i i 

etter ire e aces m engine and boiler, 6 lathes, 
ane F press, 1 emery grinder, 1 milling machine, 8 
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i]s, 11 vises, and the usual number of mi 

forge’: Priin a plant of this kind. The dnersleea tities small 
tools | e laboratories consist of the forging of small articles eae a 
el tools, with instruction in the simpler methods of mae re 
and steel, practice in welding iron and Steel, hardeni cture 
steel, and in brazing. In the machine department ee 
‘ven iD plain and cylindrical turning to various diameters Br 

are taper turning, and the use of the scroll 


and uni 
drilling, both in drill press and lversal chucks 


d face plate; lathes; screw cutting 


a ‘th lathe, stock, and dies; planing and milling to various forms. In 
W qition to the above, we have steam engineering, foundry work of 
oe and iron casting. 


several lectures have been given to all classes. 


SPECIAL WORK, 


Kindergarten tables and sand trays were made in this department. 
qwenty-four book cases were also made for the use of the graded 
sch 0018, and special work for the Normal school. 
very respectfully, 

JAMES H. Hinz 
Mr. C. F. T. Cook, — Director of Manual Training. 
Superintendent of Schools. 


COOKING. 


; WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30, 1899. 
Dear Sir: To you is herewith submitted the following brief report 
of the cooking department for 1898-99. There were enrolled 838 girls, 
of whom 450 came from the seventh grade, 339 from the eighth grade, 
and 49 from the high school. These pupils were distributed as follows: 


| 3 
} Pus | 
, | teaching. | Pupil ived fi | s 2 Number of ee pees 
Name of teacher. | Where teaching. | Pupils receive er gs lance’ lessons|_ prod 
rE given.| ucts. 
| | 4 
| 
Miss M. E. Ware-| Randall School, | Randall, Bell, Lin- 185 | 8 seventh and 6 884) $51.00 
| 1st and I) coln, and Giddings eighth grade. 
streets sw. schools. 3 
Miss HelenJohn- | Stevens School, | Sumner, Stevens, 209 | 9 seventh and 6 459 73.18 
son. 21st, betwen K Briggs, Wormley, eighth grade. 
and L streets and Phillips. | | 
nw. | } 
Miss Ella Free- 917 Pstreet nw. | Sumner, Garrison, 241 | seventh grade, 385 67. 66 
man. | (school No. 1). Garnet, Patterson, 6eighth grade, 
J. F. Cook, Slater, and 2 high 
| Jones, Banneker, school. 
and high schools. | 
Miss L. A. Par- | 917P street nw. | Sumner, Garrison, 203 | 8seventh grade, 373 59.99 
ker. | (school No, 2). Garnet, Patterson, 6eighth grade, 
J. F. Cook, Slater, and 1 high 
Jones, Banneker, school. 
and high schools. | 
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OLUMBr, | 
This department opened under somewhat favorah 
and notwithstanding the many unavoidable breaky m 


le Circums 
the term we have in the main covered our course 


ade tang 
Upon u 8s, 


of j Urj 
with some very good results. MSP Uefion, ns 
By theaddition of the many needed articles furnished thj : 
the better enabled to forward our aim to impr IS yea, 


ae : ove th Wewey, 
careful study of the condition, home life, and daily diet see Q rom 
t pupi 


is clearly seen that to make this branch of training most 
: R ; be ; 
must be in every detail practical, and the lessons were plan NEficig it 
end, including as much of the theory as is necessary to Ned to ¢ is 
i Perfect 
practice. the 

The results in both theory and practice show : 
satisfactory and pleasing. This was very fully demonstrate IS Very 
bread and cake review in December, the practice dinners j M the 
and the food exhibit in June, the success of each being ad May, 

es : $ ue 
alone to the thorough training given by the cooking teachers bit Not 
to the interest and hearty cooperation given this department e also 
school officials, regular teachers, and parents, for which and to ite the 
extend our deepest gratitude. ™ We 

The time allowed the morning classes is by far too limiteg and 

. . . +) Wwe 
would be glad to have it extended. As it is, we find that to be able ¢ 
teach and have the child use correct methods for doing or performine 
the many details connected with the work it is both essential] and fe 
ting that each laboratory be furnished every practicable Convenience 
for securing the amount of necessary practice in the allotted time, 

Just here I beg to state that owing to the very poor Supply of water 
in the vicinity of the P street schools we were forced (for safety) to 
detach the boiler from the range in the school on the second floor, 
Thus, two schools had to be furnished hot water from one boiler, Not 
only was the school on the first floor frequently interrupted anq 
annoyed, but at times the water in the one boiler would be so low as to 
occasion alarm. It would be advisable to remove this trouble if possi- 
ble. A double cupboard built or placed in each of the P street schools 
to take the place of the present ones (used since the cooking schools 
were first opened and which are too small to hold the outfit belonging 
to the kitchen) would be a source of great convenience to pupils and 
teachers. 

The attendance throughout the year has been good, even by pupils 
who live remote distances. We regret the large number of with- 
drawals on account of distance, which can only be obviated by placing 
a kitchen near the schools from which these pupils come. The Stevens 
kitchen is overcrowded and should be relieved by a kitchen in the 
Miner Building or its locality. 

Very respectfully, Martie B. Cook, 
Director of Cooking. 


Progress that 


Mr. G. F. T, Cook, 
Superintendent. 
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SEWING. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jy 

mae respectfully submit the following report ne aa 
nt of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh divisions. 
depart” for the work in this department by both teacher 
gud Jove st, and results encouraging. 
are mantel confined to a four-years’ course, which embraces three 

Beil pres sewing and one year in the cutting schools but few 

ears } x additional work have been attempted. : 
SEE viose adherence to the Hifi Piuehied principles of sewing has been 
eyed, 4 great deal of drill work in the handling of tools and 

Leg ement of the cloth have been introduced; especially has this 
manag o in the first-year work. 
nd and third year ore have each received Similar careful 
‘on, and lessons in patching, seaming, gatherin usset setting 
Oe cing, together with the drafting and making enone apa 
or iniature form, have been given. 
aie classes in the cutting and fitting schools have done very satis- 
factory work. The general attendance has been excellent, Pupils are 
always anxious to be admitted, and the distance from their respective 
school buildings and homes—even in inclement weather, seems not to 
hinder or cause them to become indifferent. Not only does this eager- 
ness to learn manifest itself in the cutting Schools, but in their homes 
they apply the well-learned lessons, and many girls assist with the cut- 
ting and making of their dresses. 

[have devoted a great deal of time investigating as to what extent 
sewing is carried on in the homes. By constant talks to the classes 
upon the importance of home work and urging upon the girls the 
necessity of devoting a part of each week—especially some convenient 
hour on Saturdays—in assisting with the family mending I find that a 
great deal of practical work is done as a result of the training received 
in our schools. 

In a number of instances I have visited the homes and been encour- 
aged from the reports parents have given me of the help their girls 
are to them with their needles, 

Helpful talks have been given from time to time upon tools and 
textiles, as to their origin and development. In many cases these talks 
have been given in story form. 

Regular teachers’ meetings, numbering ten in all, have been held 
monthly during the year. At these meetings the best methods have 
been discussed and adopted, together with other matters that tend to 
increase interest and bring about successful results. 

; Teachers have promptly attended these meetings and shown a will- 
Inguess to do everything for the advancement of the work. 

Programs have been more easily adjusted than ever before. There 
has been no crowded condition, the teaching force being sufficient to 
reach all schools, 


Sewing 
The interest 
S and pupils 


phe seco. 
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e were so arranged as to close the 
W 
Celk’s 


thus enabling teachers ample time ¢ 
clock to attend meetings or receive g a Teach 
Pplies 

} 
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All prost 
work on Fri 


ammes save 0” 
days at 2 p-™» 
Building by 3 0’ 


uld suggest. 
- stance meetings occurred on Fridays. 


ement of programmes prevented us from having ¢ 
ie} 


as had been heretofore done, when meetin omit 
8 


his arrang 
days 


classes i2 sewing, 


occurred. 
The teacher whose programme was filled up to 3 p.m.on Ty 
b Fridays 


Miss A. B. Thomas, who was detailed, with your permission 
the models for the classes. » Shourg 
e department has received flatterir 
E eer 
and methods adopted. 8 criticisms 
d for samples of work, which in 
every 


was 

per week to prepare 

During the year th 

upon the work executed 

The following schools applie 
instance were promptly supplied: 

Hot Springs, N. 0.; State Normal School, Mi] 
De NM 


Dorland Institute, 
kee, WiS.; Battle Oreek College, Battle Creek, Mi 
2 ') ? 5) ch., and public 


schools, Lynchburg, Va. 
It is very encouraging to know that future appointments j 
department are to be made upon a competitive examination ae the 
of any department is dependent upon his or her coworers ai head 
cessful work. If this support is weak in any way, satisfactor or suc- 
can not be expected. V results 
‘A competent teaching force is not only a stimulus, but a 4 
and such help does away with the constant worry clay necessity, 
would otherwise occur. anxiety that 
Again, it is no more than right that applicants should be gi 
test whereby the ir profici given som 
one y they can prove their proficiency for the positions hee 
During the year each teacher’s work w . 
found to be satisfactorily done. In several a x aaa aa 
z arked 


improvement. 
The tables below will show in detail the work of teachers and pupil 
upils. 


Number of lessons given to all classes-.----------- 
ptemen mre 4,4 
Number of Tessons given to classes of pupils: = 
Third grade .-------------------------- 

fothiins ee Ee eee: ae 
Hib ene = ee ee ee... eS 
Ricih grades 2 ee ene me 
Fa shen ek ek NO RES EARS STI 7 
0 ee = _ 
Number of shops. ------------ --- ees 
Poet se vine Fak ousce vials 2 aca nmmRn RCI ; 
Fe ae SEE pane aD One Lec aa na meng 213 
12 


Number days teachers absent---..-..---- 


upii¢ SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT ov conumpra 
% : 


Amount of work completed, 


Number of pupils instructed, 


Third | Fourth | Fifth | sixth | ¢ 
| grade. | grade. | grade. | grade. Shops. | Total, 


- 45 0 0 


| 0 152 197 
Ee e 
fe | me | ce 0 0} agg 
| 128 136 | 0 | 0| 48 
248 127 | 136 0 o| Fas 
os oe am 0 160| 268 
18 38 31 0) 158 245 
147 120 157 0 0 ih 
158 122 94 0 0} 374 
S47 | 830 679 | 0 | 470 | 2, 826 
coors PRU ACSIS Ua eee 
Weekly schedule of teachers. 
__- x | | al Ss q =F] of mS (es | n 2 
BR. leo (HO |'s it) 
ae \3 | |ae las |Se 12518 
“ CO) gs é tol Cbkeiel ees Make, Og | og 
C=] rs © Aa SE Sous | 28 | ay 
s/f] S fsa} oF loesloaw/ fs | a8 
be So I ao | | he 2). 92) 08] 05 
lg | & | he] . | Sh iSEelsss| 38 | 32 
e| | duke venta eakle2e 23 30 
als |e |S | & | ds |deal8s9| aa 
fal Une) fa IS ID | ete] GA Se ee 
Hla | & |o | & | 4 4 ia Zz | Z 
=i | oe hes i 
Regi LOMAS «-«¢-<-=<cr-25 2c 2carcosc 3 Y 0 13 16 17 16 1 0 0 
‘A. E. Thomas --- 5 0 13°) ‘21 21 0 0 0 
mi er oyris Gif Gf ak Ones Dr oer 1g I P90 2 
N Alexander veneers ceeaeeeee 5 5 0) 19 b= 20°F 919 1 0} 0 
aK ence 2 2) if 16) 171 “16 1 0 0 
a B. Griffin 2 I 12} 16) 18| 16 2 0 0 
" Veriimer : 5 6 Or az) 201° 4% 3 0 0 
J.B. Anderson.-..---------.------1-++--- 8 6 4 0 18 20 18 2 oO 0 
TOCA ae ae ee ee [ao] s1| 28| 36) 135| 153 [saz 1 | 0 2 
i 1 | | 
Respecttully, CARRIE E, SYPHAX, 
Director. 


Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
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Name. 


High schools: 
Central .------77"-7- 


Adams 


Force--- 


Franklin ..- 
Harrison .-- 


Thomson 


Second division : 


Carbery 


Hilton 


Location. me Rats iSikea, Description, 
Feet. 
O between 6th and 7th | Brick...---- 197 by 75 | Three stories ang 
cots nw basement, 
_| Tth and C streets 8@ ---- i ny oa ene LO Saas 
‘| g5th and T streets nw-- Od DY Aah): Sos ote tener 
R street between 17th |--- do ...--- 73 by 83 | Two stories and 
streetandNewHamp- basement, 
i enue nw: 
foal Q streets nW--|----- do .---.- 50 by 100 | Three stories ang 
basement, 
Rbetween 13thand 14th |..--- Oo seemenre 92 by 89 }..... CO Setenentarce 
| ts nw. 
Ps cayaiaaeets avenue |----- do ..---- 90 by 78 |.--.. dO: ves aie, 
between 17thand 18th 
freets DW. 
saa I streets nw--|----- 6) < Sci 148 by 79 |..... Co ssc | 
13th between V and W |..--- do .----- 7 by 101) Two stories ana 
sixeots nw. basement. 
Vermont avenue be- |.---- d0 sade. 70 ‘by 84 }..... UO AA weil 
tween T'and U streets 
nw. 
12th between K and L}...-- GWicssons 91 by 28 | Three stories and 
streets nw. basement. 
New York avenue and |.--..do --...- 102 by 42 }..... Cor kerrece: 
L streetnw. 
1st and Quincy streets |...-- doce2 ve 72 by 94) Two stories and 
ne. basement. 
O between 6th and 7th |.-..- do) casas: 89 by 73 | Three stories and 
streets nw. basement. 
R and 5th streets nw...|.--.- CW S6s585 81 by 69 | Two stories and 
| basement. 
..| 7th and P streets nw---|....- domes TM Ty EEO Been domets tte 
..| I between 2d and 3d |..... Ci pee 94 by 69 | Three stories and 
streets nw. basement. 
3d between N and OQ }..... do ..---.| 81 by 69 | Two stories and 
streets nw. basement. 
10th and H streetsnw-.|.-... doeeeres 107 by 84 | Three stories and 
basement. 
3d and D streets se...-.|.-..- CWessou5 81 by 69 | Two stories and 
basement. 
5th between D and E |....- doveses= 70 by 84 )-.-.- GO) cesosahesore 
streels ne. 
6th between B and C|..... doweaaes 574 by 934)----- Ghd) oe abeepsco08 
streets ne. 
5th street and Virginia |..-.. do eese es |p ORD yanSorlaeiees Gk) cocaosoneeme 
avenue se. 
-| 3d between M and N |..... dosen=> 56 by. 65 |--2-- GW) Scsncens8898 
streets se. 
B between12thand 13th |..-.-. doses WOMDYnS4) | ener (esac Ae recSag 
streets ne. 
C and Sth streets ne....|....- G0 meeaar 90 by 90 | Three stories and 
basement. 
wrrnen ceneeccenenee comasclonncs do....-.! 40 by 22 | Two stories....--- 
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hen | No. of | Size of s of site.|CO8t of build- 
a Le staal enti || ken. | MERECINE: i: ei eect 
plow jeate®- ares = S 
Sq. feet. 
l 1883 | 60 96,800 | $187,625.00 | $118,078.00 | $255, 703, 00 
steam _..| 1891 33 (a) (a) 77, 000. 00 77, 000. 00 
a | 498 32 | 116,598 30,000.00 | 101, 084. 36 131, 084, 36 
Bevel steam ---"~ 
ace an 
ee a 1888 g| 11,460| 17,240.00| 26,652.00} 43, 299, 00 
Lae ee reas 
porns 
pyeess= 1889 9 5, 000 15, 000. 00 25, 048. 50 40, 048, 60 
ne 
a a pare 1884 12 24, 648 23, 200. 00 45, 181. 00 68, 381. 00 
steam =< | 
od oe 1879 12| 21,828 60, 000. 00 36, 215. 00 96, 215. 00 
yee? Moses 
21) 14,946 41,100.00 | 188, 000. 00 229, 100. 00 
8 11, 540 19, 200. 00 27, 796. 00 46, 996. 00 
8| 11,468] 19,466.00 24,521.00} 43, 987. 00 
| 
6 8, 229 6, 780. 00 8, 000. 00 14, 780. 00 
9 6, 448 16, 120.00 20,000.00 36, 120. 00 
| 
8| 13,500 10, 800. 00 28,383.74 | 39, 183.74 
12 (b) (0) 45, 000. 00 45, 000. 00 
8| 18,318 11, 500. 00 23, 670. 00 35, 170. 00 
(b) (b) 27, 000. 00 27, 000. 00 
11} 18,750 24, 375.00 35, 000. 00 59, 375.00 
1883 10 | 18,717 11, 230. 00 24, 070. 00 35, 300. 00 
1884 12 8,418 21, 000. 00 41, 053. 00 62, 053. 00 
| 
ReIMACO sas =- --/-22.2cseea == 1883 8 8, 500 8, 500. 00 22, 065. 00 30, 565.00 
aad OMe nore soars PL BOT 8| 11,751 8, 800. 00 29, 980. 00 38, 780. 00 
rs GOccanceenneeesecerccoad feet 8 7,500 11, 000. 00 28, 368. 25 39, 368, 25 
\ 
senee (6 2ceR CRORE pRESe Sener | AES) 8 10, 928 5, 500. 00 25, 135. 00 80, 635. 00 
sense (Wea eecaceceenced TEN 4 13, 575 4,395. 00 7, 000. 00 11, 395. 00 
1886 s| 18,792 6, 000. 00 25, 798. 00 31, 798. 00 
1879 12| 14, 620 21, 900. 00 38, 150. 00 60.050, 00 
1840 2 3, 163 2,370.00, 1,200. 00 3, 570. 00 


@ Part of Wallach site. b Part of Central high school site. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


{4 
Se Se ee P | Style of A <a 
eee = Location. ae building. Size. Description, 
ee Se 
<a ens Feet. oo 
Third division—Continued. sth and C streets se.-..| Brick....... 56 by 104 | Tw, 
Towers ---- j © Stories and 
baseme, 
baa D between 7th and 8th |.....do...... 99 by 76 rie c 
Wallach -.-------- ® Stories ang 
streets se. basemen, 
Fourth division: yrand 6th streets ey ---|---—- oe 81 by 69 | Ty, 
pA 0 O0ge- sea © stories and 
basement 
13% between © and T) ..... ‘Omeseee OM yao) aleeage 
Bradley------------*-"" ~~ si =00 eae, 
streets SWejoy ee ee ey, al ect a 
Roane doar ee 4; between M and N -.... dO ee aheit- folate es tie do se 
streets Sw. 5 
Bae ee D and 6th streets sw--- .---- do .....- 172 by 88 | Three stories ang 
basement, 
Bre rea eee Oc. 19th street between do ..---. 72 by 32 | Two stories. 
Marylandavenneand) | 035 5 ys) cae als ee ae 
E streets sw. 
Me eoblisy eee I between 3d and 4f |.--.. do .----- 70 by 83 | Two stories ang 
streets sW- basement 
ie eae Mies ees P between 32d and 33d |..-.- do ...--. 54 by 98 |... do Ue oe 
streets nw. Fz 
Gorcoransweeceeseeee-ee=e 28th street between M |.---. dOxcscee | 68 by 82 }..... do sasb a 
street and Olive ave- | 3 
nue nw. 
ea pae aes oi O, between 32d and 33d |.... do .....- 97 by 79 | Three stories an a 
streets nw. | basement, 
Fillmore. +-<+<».sces-2- =~ 35th, between U and V |..-.. Oe CO | Two stories ana 
streets nw. _ basement, 
Grantsiace ccs eee G, between 21st and 22d ..... 10 iced om, 92 by 88 | Three stories and 
streets nw. basement, 
High street.....-...----- 35th and Sstreetsnw-.. Frame.----. 58 by 30 | Two stories..____. 
Jackson see: Se eee U, between 30thand3ist Brick -....-. 70 by 84 | Two stories and 
streets nw. | basement. 
ihrelke| dee seeeenesteens 36th street and Pros- joe dO; -eeewe 7 by 29 | Two stories...._., 
pect avenue nw. 
Poner seep eee eee 24th and F streets nw ../....-do ...... 67 by 85 Two stories and 
basement. 
Weightman.....-..------ M and 23d streets nw-..|.....do -..... 76 by 83 |..... do --2-.. seen 
Sixth division: 
Arthur ...- Arthur place, between | aaa dor reees! GT. bye83 eo. . (Where tee 
B and C streets nw. | 
Blanes. ceases es I, between 6th and 7th --..- 0 cress 10) by.< 84 |o.. UI Bre eeicsc 
streets ne. 
Blake osencaete ewes North Capitol, between |..-.-do ..---- | 70 by 84.|...-. Ot Sees ee 
K and L streets nw. 
Gales heseee. -eeeceeeernes 1st and G streets nw --. .---- do ..- 90 by 66 ....- (U0) Sa3sanRono= 
Hamilton (county) - =|-Bladensburg roadi.- = .<\as-9 0 eet eee Seen | Two stories. .-.--- 
Hayes .................-.| 5th and K streets ne 934! Two stories and 
basement. 
Langdon (county) --..-.- Langdon, D.C. (Queens Frame-.-.-- ---- Two stories..-.--- 
Chapel road). | 
MS SON eee ee G and 10th streets ne..., Brick -..---. | 70 by 84] Two stories and 
basement. 


¢ SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF coLumBIA, 


puBLI 315 
ee (es Saree apie See Value of site, etfs ith Total cost. 
Sq. feet. 

Buses 1887 8 (a) (a) $24,999.00 | $94, 999. 09 
io eessi aril 1864 12 96,760 | $106, 436.00 | 40,000.00 146, 436.00 
ae ae 1882 8| 8,953 7,835.00 | 18, 239. 00 96, 067.00 
oe 1887 8 18, 189 6, 594. 00 24, 992. 00 31, 586. 00 
re 8} 15,000 | 410,500.00 24,527. 00 35, 027.00 
29 69,788 | 38,400.00 | 72,000.00} —_110, 400.00 
4 5, 837 2, 918. 00 4,500. 00 7, 418.00 

| | | 
8| 14,190| 8,519.00} 26,652.00! 35, 171.00 
8| 12,450 7,470.00 | 29,313. 00 | 36, 783.00 
8 | 14,400 7,700.00 | 25,952. 00 33. 652.00 
11| 24,396) 18,800.00 60, 000. 00 78, 500. 00 
8| 18,204 | 9,925.00} 27,046.46 36, 971.46 

} 

12 | 21,033 16,826.00] 40,428. 00 57, 254.00 
4} 7,296 4,330.00 3,000. 00 | 7, 330.00 
8| 17,825 10,700.00 } 28,731.00 | 39, 431. 00 
4 5,068 | 3,500.00 5, 000. 00 8, 500. 00 
3| 10,710 8,763.50 | 29,055.29! 37,818.79 
g| 13,712) 13,712.00} 29,324.00 43, 036, 00 
8 19,590 15, 672. 00 27, 652. 00 43, 324. 00 
g| 22,013 6,600.00} ~ 22, 071.00 28, 671. 00 
8} 10,995 9,985.00} 24,973. 00 34, 958. 00 
12| 12,764} 22,800.00} 40, 116. 00 | 2, 416. 00 
4| 32,670 800. 00 4, 000. 00 4,800. 00 
8| 13,671 9,999.45 | 28, 979. 6L 38, 979. 06 
es he beg 1897 4| 43,560 300.00 7, 964.11 8, 764.11 
Phe hea 1889 é 9, 980 6, 468. 00 25, G44. 00 32, 112. 00 


@ Part of Wallach site. 


316 PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Name- 


Location. 


Sixth divisio: 


Seventh division (county): 


White— 


Brightwood.-------- 
Bunker Hill road .--- 


Brookland 


Chevy Chase 


Conduit road 
Johnson 


Woodburn..-.----- 


Colored— 


Brightwood...-...- 


Fort Slocum 


Grant road 


Ivy: Citys sane scee aes 
Chain Bridge road... 


Eighth division: 
White (city) — 
Buchanan 


n—Continued. 


G and 14th streets ne--- 


7th, between F and @ 
streets ne. 


Brightwood, D. C..----- 


Bunker Hill road 


Brookland, D. C.—Lan- 
sing and Wallace 
streets. 

Connecticut avenue ex- 
tended. 


| School and Grant 
streets, Mount Pleas- 
ant. 

Steuben street, between 
Brightwood and Sher- 
man ayenues 1W- 

| School street, Mount 


Conduit road..-.------- aeENS 


Pleasant. 
| Conduit road...-..----- 


| 


Tenley, D.C 


| 
Riggs road, near Blair 
road. 


Military road, 
Brightwood. 
Marshallstreet, between 
Brightwood and Sher- 

man avenues nw. 


near 


Grant road between 
Tenley and Connecti- 
cut avenue extended. 


Chain Bridge road, near 
Conduit road. 
| Trombull and 
streets nw. 
Centralavenue, between 
| Erie and Superior 
| streets nw. 


6th 


-| E, between 13thand 14th 


streets se. 


12th and G streets se... 


llth between G and I 
| streets se, 


pildiee, | Size 
nilding. Sat D i 
& scription, 
= 
Feet. oe 
Brick-..-.... 70 by 84] 7 
h WO stories 
acer and 
Bor cic do .---..| 70 by 84 ---..do ie 
meee Rea aie hagas 4 Bs do 
maths do -207s2i| een eaeeree One story. j 
bases 0 vovee}--e-seeees] TWO toriog: ang 
basement : 
HANG. ones. |ccuce ss seen | Two stories 
UOvceectlesen: One Story 
Briek......- lictwo atari ae ary 
WO stories and 
basement, 
Soya do ...-.-| 70 by 84 |.....do 
Frame ...2-.|..-.....2...] Two stories. 
Sioa (ESS es ees ad bee by 
Two stories and 
basement. 
Renee GO .--.--)-0--- eee.) do 
Brame cacrveftesesesc. us One story......... 
Brick .-.--..- 714 by 86 | Two stories and 
basement. 
Hram6&hcewct sash cee cores One story. ....._. 
eoete COVES S358 pS ssssecao ad Baa ea ees 
anos COs 6385 Basssosiné an beck Cie Sane 
S555 (OO) cco HostwEcASdse Baba Saas aaa 
Frame and |.-.-..-...-- ‘Two stories. ...... 
brick. 
Brick--—-2-= 70 by 84 | Two stories and 
basement. 
PES (OE el Base Pp BOce Bacon Car some asec 
ees do ...-... 79 by 36! Three stories and 
| basement. 
Deere do ...-... 70 by 84 | Two stories and 


basement. 


1c SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF conumBia, 317 


publ 
When | No.of | Size of | y.) i Gowe of buila. 
re erected.| rooms. git? alue of site, fig ild orien 
How Reg ata A egies ieee 
oO Sq. feet. 
ee 1894 8| 10,000) $10,000.00} $26, 159, 09 $36, 152, 00 
Nene cs | 
2 ee 4891 8 12, 650 8, 475. 50 26, 524. 50 35, 000. 00 
LOE | 
1888 eee | 
rene i{ 1896 i} 8] 18, 234 5, 470. 00 20, 885. 00 26, 355. 00 
seo ae aaa 1883 | 1} 43, 560 900. 00 2,700, 00 3, 600. 00 
ace eae 91 a as 
SY i ale ae ee { aa \ 8| 15,000 2, 475. 00 21, 552, 00 24, 027. 00 
prorace-<-00 7" 
(teh pereee 1898 4 | 40, 000 6, 000. 00 9, 837. 48 15, 837. 48 
1874 1, 10,890 1, 089. 00 1, 200. 00 2, 289. 00 
1895 8) (a) (a) 28, 846. 47 28, 846, 47 
| 
"ee 1889 8 15, 000 4, 500. 00 23, 988. 00 28, 488. 00 
oh Le AI A 
isbesta(s 1871 4 25, 530 12, 265. 00 9, 300. 00 21, 565. 00 
Stoves -------7777° | | 
Taree 1897 4) 89,760 2, 000. 00 5,992. 18 7, 992. 18 
eases dO eee ores 182 | | 
Cee i sale } 8 43,560 10, 890. 00 27, 920. 00 38, 810. 00 
Steam .--------7 20097 | 
jue 1896 | 5 | 22,174 2, 696. 50 10, 210. 0 2, 906. 5 
US) (2 ara ie 0 12, 906. 50 
Styne Sarma eee eee 1865. | 2| 43,560 | 3, 500. 00 1, 200. 00 4, 700. 00 
eos dO--- | | 
Warnicel.--2-+-2------ern ena 1898 8 | 30, 000 7, 650. 00 29, 083. 13 36, 733. 13 
| | | 
as qCE) dene BREA eeEEIeE oe 1867 1 21, 780 1, 089.00 500. 06 1, 589. 00 
1864) zh 2 
Rae Elivaepeeneceee cere ore | isso |} 2 | 45560 4, 336. 00 1, 200. 00 5, 556, 00 
} 
Gee 1896 2 7,200 | 3,600.00 2, 604. 38 6, 204. 38 
pre ote na Pa eee PhO ae 1} 21,780 | 1, 100. 00 500.00 1, 600. 00 
1871 | 
Case Gite eae ee Henat 10) 18, 150 | 9, 075. 00 17, 428. 00 26, 503.00 
\ 1882 | 
| 
OEnACO ss ee cian eee ears 1sg1 | 8| 15,000 ! 9, 000. 00 26, 000. 00 35, 000, 60 
| 
decd DOr cicnat een eee MT On 8 20, 584 10, 000. 00 27, 562. 43 37, 562.43 * 
| 
Siar eaeopeeeeeace occa 1872 | 6) 7776 5, 100. 00 16, 000. 00 21, 100.00 
UTA A oc... -s 5, We pa 1890 | 8} 11,588:| 8, 691. 00 25, 972. 00 34, 663.00 


@ Part of Mt. Pleasant school site. 


318 PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUM 
BIA, 


: Location. Style of 
REE | building, Size, 
———_—_—— senses Descrini; 


Lighth division—Continued. 
White (county)— 

Benning ------------- Benning, D.C .......... yet 

Anacostia road ....-- Anacostia road......... Frame 


Good Hope -.-------- | Good Hope, D.C........ | Frame 
Van Buren ..-..----- | Jefferson street, Ana- 
costia, D. C. 
Van Buren annex ... ----- Osco. pcntn sete cena] ene 
Colored, county— 
Benning Road . --... Benning Road.......... 
Birney-...----------.| Nichols avenue, Hills- 
dale, D. C. 
‘Burrvilles pos eee Burrville, D. C'..-2..--}2.... 
Garfield)-<2--=-2- Garfield} D. Come csmeeeti=eane 
Hilladaleyco---+-=n-" Nichols avenue, Hills- |..__. 
dale, D. C. 
Colored, city— 
Highveserereneeceees M street, between Ist Brick ....___ 
8 Fie an No ee 80 by 147 Three Stories and 
sey avenue nw. ; basement. 
Ninth division: 
Brigpesecesarereeeee=r a= E and 22d streets nw-...|.._.. = 
eas : do capes 67 by 83] Two stories and 
Garrison®=.ceccseeo acorn 12th, between Rand S je do veetee 70 by 84 peanent 
| streets nw. Spies | ROSA 
Magruder: =-ocen=-ese nee | M, between 16th and ___.. do... bg 
sek | 17th streets nw. =*) 86 by 104)... dos 5 ae 
Phillips..--.-.----------- N, between 27th and ...._ do 70 by sa ' 
28th streetsnw. [eae ee ay ae 
Stevens ..-..--.--.------- 2ist, between K and L |.._.. doy-aes| eae, Thee cet 
streets nw. basement a 
Sumner eee eee | M and 17th streets nw... yy 69 | eee Abyss} 
cr eee [Prospect avenne, be-|--..do | 70 ty 81 | Two stoves ood 
| tween 33d and 34th | bane 
streets nw. E 
Tenth division: | 
Banneker.--------------- 3d, between K and L Wee age | 81 by 69 |..... doveeeesas 
streets nw. / ec: 
Douglass ---.------------ Ist and Pierce streets |.....do ..--.-|...--..---.-|....- dO eines oeccee 
nw. 
Garnet .--.-------------- U and 10 streets nw.---|.-... dope ! 90 by 73 | Three stories and 
basement. 
John F. Cook -----------. O, between 4th and Sth ..... doz 96 by 58}-.-..- doreee: =. ome 
streets nw. 
Jones...----------------- L and Ist streets nw --. ----- domeote= | 67 by 83 Two stories and 
basement. 
Jb0 fall ener seeeee rs eeemer 3d and G streets ne-.--. -----do.---..| 70 by 84|-.--- do ------- +--+ 
-| Vermont avenue, near |.---- Sai mssescmpcocc 
| Ustreetnw. 
Slater. seen eens P, between North Capi- |----- dO wee 70 by 84 |.---- 0 «wens 
tol and Ist streets | 


nw. 


SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 319 


PUBLIC 
a When | No.of | Size of : Fae Cost of Neda eae 
[ How heated. erected.| rooma,| site. | Value of site. ing. Total cost. 
Sq. feet. 
1883 4| 43,560 $2,178.00 $8, 935. 00 $11, 113.00 
.| 1864 1| 43,560 1,310.00 600. 00 1,910. 00 
1898 8 10,760 | 3, 320.00 23, 000. 00 26, 320. 00 
| | | 
Bic deat aeons 1889 | 2 21,780 750.00} 4, 462.00 | 5, 212. 00 
stove is ee 1891 8 15, 600 25, 000. 00 24, 864.00 49, 864. 00 
purnace- | 
Perr e | 1881 6 15, 600 | 2,500.00 | 6, 837. 00 9, 337. 00 
GOV Co ee eee el | } 
becszcodesesoeareore trae 1864 4) 21,780 900. 00 3, 135. 00 4,035. 00 
vie do peepee ELD 4| 43,560 2, 500, 00 6,926.00 | 9, 426. 00 
<b hens Scere tee a | 
} 2| 15,000 600. 00 2,750.00 | 3, 350, 00 
|, 1887 | | 
i sears aia atari 6) 43,560 | 900.00 5, 247. 60 6, 147. 00 
see Ee {1206 rae | : 
dO jasssoreetemsemeense er soe | 1871. | 6| 41,832 1,700. 00 5, 000. 00 6,700 00 
Bian eres ieee | 1890 24| 24,591 24, 592. 00 82, 317.00 106, 909. 00 
UrnAaCce Seco vee ae vases soseaae= 1889 8 9, 202 8, 500. 00 24, 619. 00 33, 119. 00 
See flr coe eA eee ero Sa 8 14,400 16, 200.00 24, 540. 00 40, 740. 00 
| 8 18,469 19, 400. 00 25, 973. 00 45, 373. 00 
8| 13,302 11, 400. 00 26, 066. 00 37, 466, 00 
| Bae: 16, 431 16, 481.00 40, 000. 00 56, 481, 00 
ll 11, 984 25, 156.00 70, 000. 00 95, 156. 00 
8 13,240 6, 600.00 23, 495. 00 80, 095, 00 
ae do thts ets rece aes eee 1882 8 9, 653 10, 600. 00 20, 000. 00 30, 600. 00 
ee do eee esac -| 1896 8) 9,600} 10, 560. 00 26, 296. 00 36, 856. 00 
Steam sean eee ae 1880 _ 12) 28,480} 22, $00.00 35, 000. 00 57, 800. 00 
| 
Burnacesse:.2- 0220 se aoseees 1868 11; 8,640 6,900.00} 18, 000. 00 24, 900. 00 
| | 
| | 
[Set do eee en anasaeae ae 1889 | 8) 14,866 11, 100.00 25, 396. 00 36, 496. 00 
| 
| 
Baie NOB ete ese cose caked 8 9, 125 | 8,486.25 | 26,513.75 35, 000. 00 
| 
aaced CS Shoes mann wee meee [SEES 4 8 (a) (a) 26, 118. 00 26, 118. 00 
Passed Ons each een eee eee | 1890 8| 12,000 11, 000, 00 26, 067. 00 37, 067. 00 
| | | 


aPart of Garnet school site. 


320 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


A Style of “ey 
Name. Location. building. Size. Description, 
a eee | 
Eleventh division: Feet. 

Ambush ..----+-+++-- <--> L, between 6th and 7th Brick <.2.2.2 70 by 84| Two ‘storie 

streets sw. | | | basement, and 
Anthony Bowen ----.---- E and 9th streets sw ...|.----do .----.| 70 by 924)..... ag 
Ballaceesece eres arses ss ist, between Band C |.....do...-..| 67 by 83|..... Pare eae 

streets sw- [i xpi eS Bar see ee Fee aan Tae GU 
Giddings .--------------- G, between 3d and 4th [deere LO Wes ee 70aby 64s eeatedo 

pS ee gate ont, Ge | es 21 EN RN ee 
Lincoln.....----------+-- 2d and C streets se -.--.|.---- CW ess5 75 by 68 | Three stori 

< ies and 
basement 
Lovejoy .-----------++--- 12th and D streets ne...|.--.- do .. y 85 a 
----| 60 by 35 | Two stories ana 
b 
Payne -...-0--0---0----0+ 15th and C streets se..-|..-.. do: teal bcos cee 
Randall.......-----.----: 1st and I streets sw ..-- de a RR ett 
90 by 72 | Three stories and 
basement, 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT oF coLumpra. 


eee When | No. of ‘Size of mala F 
fa ow heated. erected.| rooms.| site, | Valueof site. Cost ais Total cost. 
i = vs } = a ais heels 
ame Sq. feet. 
1889 8 11, 000 $11, 750. 00 $23, 885. 00 $35, 635. 00 
1897 10, 555 10, 600. 00 27, 129. 63 37, 729. 63 
1889 11, 920 9,536, 00 25, 609. 00 85, 145, 00 
1887 | 8 14, 376 7, 188. 00 24, 952. 00 32, 140. 00 
Gteam .--- +++ -ee- eee eee eee ees 1871 | 10 11, 600 17, 400. 00 20, 000. 00 37, 400. 00 
| 
Gio VES esise ve ueneescanassos2 | 1872 6 14, 010 5,000. 00 10, 000. 00 15, 000. 00 
Furnace. ...-...-.---6+ ss 20---. 1896 8 8, 480 4, 240.00 22, 695. 00 26, 935. 00 
[dd betsetees osueamann 1876 10 9, 088 5,500.00! 40,000. 00 45, 500. 00 


i 


1, 340, 923. 20 


2, 964, 185. 27 


4, 305, 108, 47 
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